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ROGER  MARTIN  DU  CARD 

By  RfiGIS  MICHAUD 


SINCE  he  received  the  Nobel  Prize,  Roger 
Martin  du  Card  has  become  a  familiar 
figure  in  many  lands,  yet  the  French  critics 
seem  to  have  been  puzzled  by  this  award  to  a 
man  whom  they  admired,  but  whom  they 
never  took  for  a  ^ar  of  the  fir^  magnitude. 
Du  Card  always  shunned  publicity  and  liter' 
ary  honors.  He  never  trod  the  path  that  leads 
to  the  French  Academy  and,  after  the  publica- 
tion  of  the  seventh  volume  of  Les  Thibault,  in 
1929,  he  left  the  lime'light.  It  was  rumored 
that  he  was  tired  of  his  serial  novel  and  did 
not  know  how  to  finish  it.  When  three  new 
volumes  appeared  suddenly  in  1936,  under 
the  title  L'Ete  1914,  critics  were  rather  non' 
plussed  to  see  his  psychological  and  individual' 
i^tic  novel  turn  into  a  real  epic.  Du  Card's 
obscurity  was  only  comparative.  He  was 
bowm  for  his  aflEliation  with  Gide  and  the 
?^ouveIIc  Revue  Frarxfaise,  and  especially  for 
his  friendship  with  Jacques  Copeau  and  the 
Vieux  Colombier,  which  gave  one  of  his  plays, 
Le  Teitament  du  Ph^e  Leleu,  a  ruAic  farce.  But 
who  remembered  his  pre'war  novel,  Jean  Bc' 
rois?  There  were  other  French  candidates  for 
the  much'coveted  Nobel  Prize  and  some  of 
them  more  brilliant  and  better  equipped 
socially.  Among  the  five  French  writers  already 
awarded  the  prize  at  Stockholm,  were  Anatole 
France,  Romain  Rolland  and  Bergson,  againA 
whom  French  opinion  has  become  rather  anti' 
pathetic.  It  is  entirely  to  the  honor  of  the 
Swedish  Academy  to  have  given  recognition, 
beyond  their  native  frontiers,  to  those  writers 
acclaimed  by  the  world  at  large  as  the  beA 
exponents  of  the  great  humanitarian  tradition 
in  France.  It  is  an  honor,  too,  for  Martin  du 
Card  to  have  been  placed  among  them. 


We  can  well  now,  at  a  safe  di^ance,  caA 
a  retrospedlive  glance  at  his  works  and  try 
to  appraise  their  true  significance.  We  clearly 
see  a  link  between  his  po^'war  and  pre'war 
novels.  They  all  belong  to  the  same  cycle  and 
show  the  same  purpose.  Viewed  between 
Rolland’s  Jean'Chri^lophe  and  Romains’  Men 
of  Good  Will,  they  fit  very  well  with  that 
impressive  pageant  of  French  moral  and  social 
life.  There  is  perhaps  no  more  accurate  and 
dramatic  record  of  the  French  crises,  from  the 
Dreyfus  Affair  to  1914,  than  Jean  Barois. 
There  Martin  du  Card  showed  himself  fully 
aware  of  all  the  intellecftual  cross'currents  that 
carried  France  to  a  critical  turn  in  her  de^inies. 
French  religious,  scientific,  moral  and  social 
problems  were  all  treated  by  him  as  an  accurate 
hi^orian,  who  was  at  the  same  time  an  arti^. 
Already  his  talent  for  harmoniously  blending 
hi^ory  and  fidlion  was  evident,  and  his  exac' 
titude  as  an  hi^orian  was  such  that  it  made 
him  a  prophet.  Mo^  of  the  controversies  and 
conflidts  which  are  tearing  France  asunder 
nowadays  were  foreseen  or  Audied  in  that 
fir^  book.  Barois  and  the  young  intelledtuals 
who  fought  around  him  for  Captain  Dreyfus 
were  life'like  portraits  and  Du  Card  saw  every 
episode  of  that  famous  trial  in  its  true  h'ght 
as  an  impartial  witness.  All  the  adtors  in  the 
great  drama  were  there  under  transparent 
disguise,  Zola  and  “J’accuse,”  Charles  Peguy 
and  his  Cahiers  de  la  ^uinzaine  under  the 
pseudonym  Le  Semeur.  That  the  Dreyfus  trial 
came  as  a  real  revolution  in  French  affairs, 
that  it  opened  a  new  era,  before  it  finally 
ended  in  disillusion  for  many,  Du  Card  saw 
all  that  clearly  in  1913,  and  he  was  also  well 
acquainted  with  the  nationali^ic  readtion  on 
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the  fateful  eve  of  1914.  The  laA  chapters  of 
Jean  Barois  are  indeed  a  mo^  faithful  record 
of  those  critical  years. 

Then  the  war  came  and  Martin  du  Card 
left  his  books  to  serve  in  the  army  for  four 
years.  When  he  came  back  to  his  desk  the 
world  and  France  were  no  longer  the  same. 
The  heroes  and  the  my^ics  were  gone,  and 
the  new  generation  gave  the  lie  to  the  pre-war 
and  war  prophets.  Heroism  was  out  of  fashion. 
Heroes  had  been  replaced  by  e^hetes,  nation' 
alisms  by  revolutions,  traditions  by  the 
“revolt  of  youth.”  Peguy  was  dead  and  Marcel 
ProuA  and  Andre  Gide  were  the  men  of  the 
hour.  Martin  du  Card  went  back  to  work  and, 
in  1922,  appeared  the  fir^t  volume  of  Les 
Thibault.  They  took  us  back  to  a  world  now 
gone,  but  Du  Card  could  not  ignore  the  new 
generation  around  him  and  it  is  natural  that 
we  6nd  it  in  his  books.  The  revolt  of  youth 
and  its  attempts  at  evasion  came  to  a  climax 
in  the  nineteen  twenties  and  they  611  the  6r^ 
seven  volumes  of  Du  Card’s  work.  There  we 
meet  with  the  Thibaults  and  the  De  Fonta' 
nins.  We  see  Antoine  and  Jacques,  the  two 
brothers,  6ghting  again^  the  tyranny  of  a 
bigoted  and  inhibited  father.  The  central 
theme  of  the  book  can  well  be  summed  up  in 
Andre  Gide's  battle  cry:  “Families,  je  vous 
hais!”  as  we  End  it  illu^rated  in  The  Counter' 
feiters.  The  impulsive  friendship  of  Jacques 
and  Daniel,  the  ambiguous  love  of  Jacques  for 
both  Gise  and  Jenny,  his  revolt  against  hour' 
geois  morals,  his  feud  with  his  brother,  his 
secret  writings,  his  Bights,  all  this  showed  the 
influence  of  Andre  Gide.  Jacques  adted,  to  the 
letter,  the  part  of  the  Prodigal  Son  in  Gide’s 
“treatise”  with  that  name.  His  revolt  how' 
ever  and  his  flights  did  not  take  him  to  the 
battle-Eeld  with  the  disciples  of  Barres  and 
Peguy.  At  the  end  of  the  seventh  volume 
(1929),  we  End  Jacques  in  Geneva  among  the 
revolutioni^s,  and  there  we  meet  him  again 
in  the  6r^  volume  of  L'Ete  1914. 

The  6r^  series  of  Les  Thibault  belonged 
rather  to  the  so'Called  “adolescence”  and 
“family'life”  novel,  but  already  in  it  we  found 
Du  Card’s  scrupulous  method  of  inquiry,  his 
solid  sense  of  reality,  his  precautions  to  add 
nothing  to  his  charadlers  that  did  not  come  out 
of  their  own  logical  development.  A  clever 
psychologic,  he  was  already  an  excellent 
hiCorian.  We  know  now  that  the  interruption 
of  Les  Thibault  in  1929  did  not  at  all  mean  that 
Du  Card  had  exhauCed  his  possibilities.  The 
pressure  of  the  political  and  social  events 
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around  1930  very  likely  had  something  to  do 
with  the  new  turn  of  his  Cories.  After  deCroy- 
ing  a  ErC  sequel  to  the  Thibaults,  he  went 
back  to  work  and,  after  Eve  years,  brought 
forth  L'Ete  1914,  three  volumes  of  more  t^ 
one  thousand  pages,  covering,  from  June  28 
to  AuguC  10,  1914,  the  ErC  Efty  days  of  the 
war. 

A 

No  doubt,  at  ErC  sight,  L'Ete  1914  was  a 
new  book  and  a  hiCorical  rather  than  a  per¬ 
sonal  novel.  What  we  muC  moC  admire  thij 
time  is  how  Du  Card  succeeded  in  gathering 
all  the  threads  of  the  tragic  plot  into  the  hands 
of  his  central  charaCers.  Not  that  his  success 
was  complete.  From  the  artiCic  point  of  view 
the  new  book  reads  too  much  like  a  reporter's 
account.  We  feel  that  the  author  is  hampered 
by  the  Edtion  which  he  built  up  Efteen  years 
before,  and  this  is  evident  in  the  way  he 
drags  along  the  survivors  of  his  love  Cory  and 
abruptly  dismisses  them  at  the  end.  The 
devices  he  uses  to  gather  his  war  records  are, 
to  a  large  extent,  arbitrary  and  we  are  sorry, 
at  the  end  of  each  of  those  Efty  Crenuous  days, 
for  all  the  errands  poor  Jacques  Thibault  haste 
run,  through  Paris  and  several  foreign  coun¬ 
tries,  to  bring  us  “the  lateC  news.”  Never 
did  a  reporter  meet  with  such  a  hard  task. 
The  material  itself  has  not  always  been  Eilly 
digeCed.  And  yet  Jacques  and  Antoine  art 
not  drowned  in  this  mass  of  faCs,  and  they 
enaC  very  convincingly  their  individual  part 
in  the  drama.  We  see  the  birth  of  the  world- 

A 

war  through  their  consciousness.  L’Ete  1914 
is  a  natural  continuation  of  Les  Thibault  and 
the  link  between  the  two  parts  of  the  novel 
is  well  indicated  by  Du  Gard  when,  for  in- 
Cance,  we  hear  Jacques  declare:  “What  made 
a  revolutioniC  of  me  was  the  faC  that  I  was 
bom  in  this  house  (the  Thibault  house)  and 
that  I  am  the  son  of  a  bourgeois.”  It  took  all 
the  pangs  and  pains  told  in  the  ErC  seven 
volumes  to  allow  Jacques  to  End  at  laC  his 
true  identity,  and  without  his  personal  rebel¬ 
lion  there  would  have  been  no  social  revolt 
Conversion  to  revolutionary  socialism  was  not 
common  in  1914.  Youthful  insurgents  pre- 
ferred  religious  conversion,  death  on  the  “field 
of  honor”  or  suicide.  Others  went  to  poetry 
and  music  (see  Jean-ChriCophe)  for  freedom. 
The  flight  to  revolution  came  later,  at  about 
the  time  Roger  Martin  du  Gard  began  writing 
his  laC  volumes. 

A 

Readers  of  L'Ete  1914  hardly  need  to  be 
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reminded  of  all  the  literary  beauties  in  the 
— portraits,  dramatic  incidents,  ^reet 
pageants  where  the  mob  plays  the  leading 
role,  Jaurw’  assassination,  mobilization,  the 
fir^t  battles,  the  flight  of  Jacques  over  the 
lines,  his  death  at  the  hands  of  a  gendarme. 
Du  Card  does  not  surrender  to  pathos,  he 
keeps  himself  detached  and  objedtive  to  the 
end,  but  the  book  is  teeming  with  emotion. 

French  critics  are  ^ill  discussing  the  part 
played  by  the  author  in  these  books.  Whom  is 
he  for,  in  the  conflidt  of  ideals  between  the  two 
brothers?  Let  me  refer  the  reader  to  the  con- 
versations  between  Antoine  and  Jacques  to 
solve  this  problem.  Du  Card’s  sympathies 
were  evidently  on  the  side  of  Jacques  in  the 
fir^  series,  and  they  are  ^till  with  him  in  those 
new  volumes,  although  he  is  always  careful 
to  weigh  all  the  pros  and  cons  of  his  char^ 
aders  and  to  qualify  what  they  say  or  do.  This 
makes  him  the  more  convincing. 

No  hi^orian  could  give  a  more  accurate 
account  of  the  beginnings  of  the  world'war 
than  he  did  in  these  volumes.  To  judge  his 
accuracy  as  a  psychologic  let  me  refer  the 
readers  to  the  firC  chapters  in  the  firC  volume 
of  the  new  series  where  he  psycho'analyzes 
Jacques  as  a  revolutioniC.  He  announces  an 
epilogue  to  the  b<x»k  and  we  muC  wait  for 
his  conclusions,  but  we  well  know  already, 
from  what  we  have  juC  read,  that  dishoneC 
ormiCaken  politicians  were  largely  responsible 
for  the  world'war,  that  Social  Democracy  was 
not  equal  to  its  task,  that  the  world'war,  like 
all  other  wars,  had  all  the  beC  moral  and  social 
reasons  againC  it,  that,  before  his  own  con- 
science  and  the  conscience  of  mankind,  Jacques 
Thibault  was  right  in  doing  what  he  did, 
although  it  was  useless.  Martin  du  Card  did 
not  say  all  this,  but  it  is  all  there  in  his  book. 
It  is  true  that  he  did  not  tell  the  whole  Cory 
and  that,  now  and  then,  he  was  not  quite  feir 
to  the  revolutionary  side,  but  (for  inCance  in 
the  episode  where  the  revolutionary  leader 
suppresses  some  evidence  that  might  have 
prevented  the  war),  he  told  much  more  than 
half  the  truth. 

This  is  a  great  book,  one  of  the  greateC 
of  our  time,  without  any  flourishes  of  the  pen, 
a  huge  and  solid  rock  hewn  out  of  the  human 
quarry,  a  book  to  be  placed  beside  those  of 
Zola,  Romain  Rolland,  Marcel  ProuC,  and 
TolCoy,  whom  Du  Card  admires  so  much. 
With  Jules  Romains,  Andre  Malraux,  and 
others  following  in  their  footCeps,  there  is  a 
chance  for  French  fidtion  to  go  back  to  its  great 


realiCic,  epic  and  emancipatory  tradition. — 
University  of  Illinois. 

AAA 

“The  moC  cultivated  persons  of  today  suf¬ 
fer  from  an  ignorance  of  hiCorical  fedts  that  is 
incredible.” — Ortega  y  Gasset. 

“Of  Occidental  authors  translated  into 
Chinese,  139  are  Russian,  116  are  English  or 
American,  102  are  French,  36  are  German.” — 
World  in  Brief,  quoted  from  China  Digest. 

Moscow  ?iews  for  December  22,  1937,  has 
a  contribution  by  the  American-bom  Negro 
adtor  Wayland  Rudd,  exulting  because,  be- 
coming  a  citizen  of  Russia,  he  has  exercised 
the  right  of  suflrage  for  the  fir^  time. 

“The  fifteen  volumes  of  Proust,  deplorable 
Hamlet  of  everyday  triviality,  are  the  long 
and  desperate  effort  of  a  sick  man  to  beat 
off  death;  they  are  his  one  means  of  adtive 
resistance  to  the  relentless  siege  of  annihila- 
tion.” — Genaro  Fernandez  MacGregor  in  Uni' 
versidad,  Mexico  City. 

Gonzalez  Vasquez  Vela,  Mexican  Minister 
of  Education,  announced  in  December  that  two 
thousand  new  schools  will  be  opened,  in  va- 
rious  parts  of  the  republic,  in  the  near  future. 
Five  thousand  new  schools  have  already  been 
opened  during  the  administration  of  Lazaro 
Cardenas. 

“He  is  not  tall,  he  is  a  little  heavy,  his  body 
is  timid.  Ah!  His  glance  is  unforgettable,  like 
that  of  rare  beings.  A  troubled  and  trembling 
glance,  full  of  sweetness;  the  man  is  delicious 
and  mysterious.  .  .  His  forehead  is  beautiful... 
with  feminine  sensitiveness  and  delicate  fea' 
tures.  In  the  smile  of  this  warrior  one  sees  a 
woman’s  soul  and  a  child’s  heart.  The  ravish' 
ing  thing  about  Franco  is  his  purity.” — Rene 
Benjamin,  in  Candide,  quoted  in  Parade,  Lon' 
don. 

“In  the  }^ouveau  Petit  Larousse  IlluStre  of 
1934  there  are  720  portraits  of  ‘distinguished 
persons  of  all  ages  and  countries.’  Of  these  only 
two— one  to  every  360 — are  Latin  Amer' 
icans.  .  .  In  a  work  of  more  scholarly  type, 
the  thoroughly  revised  1934  edition  of  Wely 
iter's  International  Dictionary,  Latin  America 
fares  a  little  better.  After  poring  over  the 
biographical  sedion  for  several  hours,  out  of 
13,500  names  I  counted  8l  Latin  Americans. . . 
a  talented  Latin  American  mud  be  of  con' 
siderably  loftier  intellecftual  Stature  than  his 
colleagues  elsewhere  to  arouse  their  atten' 
tion.  .  — Cyrus  Townsend  Brady,  Jr.,  in 
La  Prensa,  Buenos  Aires. 


CONSTANT  BURNIAUX,  POET  OF 
NATURE’S  STEPCHILDREN 

By  ROY  TEMPLE  HOUSE 


MIK  is  not  a  regular  member  of  my  class 
(of  defedlive  children).  They  have  turned 
the  little  pe^  over  to  me  because  he  has  been 
begging.  When  that  business  doesn’t  prosper, 
he  tries  dealing.  He  has  a  pale  face,  and  a  head 
that  looks  as  if  it  came  out  of  a  comic  ^rip  in 
the  newspaper.  He  can  read  better  than  the 
others,  but  when  he  fir^  came  I  negledted  to 
tell  him  where  to  find  the  soap,  and  Mahitte 
and  his  other  neighbors  jeer  at  him.  He  lets 
them  talk.  He  has  probably  learned  that  it  is 
wiser  to  keep  your  tongue  ^ill. 

“On  Saturday,  his  seat  is  empty.  He  is  not 
back  on  the  following  Monday.  As  usual,  Jip 
tells  me  the  whole  ^tory.  On  Saturday,  Mik 
played  hooky.  On  Sunday,  his  mother  punished 
him  by  locking  him  up  in  their  only  bed^room. 
The  prisoner  got  the  window  open,  climbed 
out  on  the  roof  of  a  lean-to,  crawled  over  the 
gutter  and  slid  down  the  gutter-pipe.  He  was 
a  little  haAy  and  fell  plump  into  a  barrel  of 
dirty  rain-water. 

“He  found  his  cousin,  a  toddler  of  four,  and 
the  two  went  off  to  beg  coppers  enough  to 
get  into  the  movies. 

“What  about  his  wet  trousers?  you  may  ask. 
“He  ^ole  another  pair,  which  happened  to 
be  hanging  on  a  line  in  the  court  he  fell  into. 
He  put  on  the  clean  pair  and  hung  his  own  up 
on  the  line  in  their  place. 

“On  Monday  noon,  his  mother  came  to  see 
me  about  him.  A  young  woman,  perfumed 
with  alcohol.  She  has  a  child  on  her  arm,  an¬ 
other  well  on  the  way,  and  several  more  in  her 
feverish  eyes.  Her  ge^ures  and  her  thought- 
processes  are  hopelessly  muddled.  She  smiles  at 
me,  takes  my  hand,  summons  lucidity  enough 
to  tell  me  how  her  son  hangs  around  the  Gate 
du  Midi  (Southern  Railway  Station)  and  begs. 
She  tells  her  ftory  with  an  air  of  indifference. 


as  if  she  had  no  particular  connedion  with  it 
But  the  baby  on  her  arms  reaches  out  for  mv 
cane. 

‘Stop  that,  you  little  bead,  or  I’ll  kid 
your  face  in!’ 

“The  baby  can  not  be  more  than  a  year  old. 
He  is  as  black  as  a  negro. 

“The  conference  with  his  mother  results 
in  no  improvement  in  Mik’s  habits.  The  next 
day  he  is  absent  again.  Jip  and  Jacques  explain 
to  me  that  he  spends  a  large  part  of  his  time 
watching  for  opportunities  to  crawl  up  on  coal 
wagons  and  fill  his  pockets  with  the  coal.  An- 
other  trick  of  his,  I  learn,  is  to  hang  on  brewery 
carts  and  appropriate  a  bottle  or  two,  full  ot 
empty.  He  sells  the  bottles  or  exchanges  them 
for  food.  When  he  is  afraid  to  show  up  at 
home,  Mik  buys  or  deals  a  potato  or  two. 
He  slips  at  nights  into  buildings  in  process  (rf 
condrudtion  or  demolition,  builds  a  little  fire, 
and  roads  his  potatoes. 

“His  mother  has  a  withered  hand.  That  ex¬ 
plains  her  nickname.  They  call  her  ‘Little 
Paw.’ 

“Several  days  after  her  fird  visit.  Little  Paw 
accods  me  again  as  I  am  leaving  the  school 
building.  She  had  sent  her  son  to  buy  a  loaf  of 
bread.  He  had  kept  himself  going  on  the  bread 
for  some  time  without  showing  up  at  home. 
Little  Paw  thinks  this  was  a  good  joke.  She 
breathes  her  foul  breath  into  my  face,  then 
she  throws  her  hands  above  her  head  in  a  crazy 
gedure.  When  I  make  an  effort  to  get  away 
from  her,  she  invites  me  to  accompany  her 
across  the  dreet  and  have  a  drink.  I  decline. 
This  drikes  her  as  another  great  joke.  Po(ff 
Little  Pawl  I  am  full  of  pain  and  pity  for  her. 
and  she  shakes  with  delighted  laughter.  I  can 
see  now  that  she  is  drunk  as  a  fool,  and  I  male 
another  attempt  to  get  away  from  her.  A  N 
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Constant  Bumiaux,  Poet 

man  passes.  Little  Paw  calls  to  him  and  veers 
around,  her  great  abdomen  thru^  out  in  front 
of  her.  The  big  man  ftops.  She  hooks  herself  to 
his  arm,  bawling  a  hymn  to  the  glory  of  fruit' 
ful  grain  and  the  cheerful  liquor  it  produces,” 

This  is  a  page  from  the  everyday  experiences 
of  the  Belgian  poet  Constant  Bumiaux,  one  of 
the  mo^  sensitive  writers  now  living. 

Bumiaux  was  bom  in  a  village  south  of 
Brussels,  in  1892.  He  attended  the  Normal 
School  in  that  capital,  and  in  1912  he  became 
a  member  of  the  Brussels  teaching  force.  Bms' 
scls  had  for  several  years  been  making  a  special 
^dy  of  abnormal  children,  and  young  Bur' 
niaux  was  put  in  charge  of  a  class  in  one  of 
these  separate  medico'clinical  schools  for 
defedives.  When  the  war  came  on,  two  years 
later,  and  service  with  the  ambulance  corps 
interrupted  his  teaching  career,  it  made  no 
permanent  change  in  his  life'work.  When 
normal  times  returned,  he  came  back  into  the 
schoolroom,  and  as  a  matter  of  fed  into  the 
very  same  school  for  nature’s  dep'children 
which  he  had  left  years  earlier.  Constant  Bur' 
niaux,  recipient  for  1931  of  the  Augud  Beet' 
naert  Prize,  a  didindion  awarded  every  year 
to  the  Belgian  writer  who  is  adjudged  to  have 
done  the  mod  meritorious  work  in  that  year, 
Condant  Bumiaux,  the  gifted  “poet’s  poet,” 
is  at  the  age  of  forty'hve  dill  spending  his  days 
in  a  schoolroom,  laboring  sadly  to  teach  morons 
to  read  a  little,  to  be  honed,  and  to  keep  them' 
selves  reasonably  clean. 

He  is  one  of  the  mod  fadidious  natures  on 
the  planet,  and  his  task  is  indescribably  repel' 
lent  to  him.  Again  and  again,  in  his  curious 
little  books  of  half-nauseated  memoirs.  Idiocy, 
Shavy'Heads,  The  Aquarium,  his  senses  rebel 
againd  his  surroundings.  It  is  mod  often  his 
sense  of  smell  that  is  offended.  His  broad 
Flemish  heredity  is  not  hampered  by  Anglo' 
Saxon  pmdishness,  and  it  may  not  be  discreet 
to  quote  him  too  literally  to  an  Anglo-Saxon 
audience.  It  is  in  Shavy'Heads  that  he  burds 
out  in  sullen,  uncontrollable  disgud:  “I’m  no 
schoolmader,  I’m  a  cess-pool  cleaner.  .  .  Can’t 
you  notice  that  these  boys  dink  hke  hell?” 
And  in  another  place  he  describes  one  of  his 
pitiful  charges  as  having  acquired  with  the 
years  the  shape  and  the  odor  of  a  manure-pile. 
Again  and  again,  no  doubt  a  hundred  times  in 
half-a-dozen  small  volumes,  he  returns  mdely 
to  the  pediferous  odor  of  his  school  room. 
This  is  only  the  cruded  of  his  sufferings  in  his 
painful  business.  And  these  violent  outburds 
are  not  weakness  or  selfishness  or  pharisaism, 


but  the  absolute  candor  of  a  writer  who  is, 
both  by  indindt  and  on  principle,  entirely 
honed. 

Since  his  task  is  so  repulsive,  is  it  a  spirit 
of  Spartan  dubbomness,  a  perverse  martyr- 
spirit  such  as  animated  certain  old  saints  who 
were  more  pathological  cases  than  favorites  of 
Heaven,  that  keeps  him  laboring  at  it?  I  am 
sure  he  would  be  the  fird  to  disclaim  any  high 
degree  of  heroism  or  self-denial.  In  spite  of  the 
unpleasant  features  of  his  work,  he  does  it  and 
persids  in  it  because  he  loves  it  more  than  he 
could  possibly  love  any  other.  He  is  filled  with 
“the  profound  tenderness  which  child-friend¬ 
ships  communicate  to  men.”  He  speaks  some¬ 
where  of  the  pain  he  suffers  as  uplifting  and 
purifying.  “I  prefer  my  sufferings,”  he  says 
somewhere  else,  “to  all  wisdom.”  One  day, 
as  his  poor  broken  wards  are  all  quietly  and 
zealously  writing,  he  exclaims,  “Silence  all 
about  me.  It  comes  often.  And  love  comes  with 
it.  What  fraternity  in  silence!”  And  on  an¬ 
other  day,  a  day  which  has  followed  a  session 
of  discouragement  and  irritation :  “Today  I  feel 
better  .  .  .Because  all  at  once.  .  .  a  boy  who 
cries  very  little  (Max)  burd  into  sobs  because 
he  had  been  naughty  and  I  had  forgiven  him...” 
These  human  culls,  tubercular,  syphilitic,  de¬ 
formed,  mentally  handicapped,  are  an  endless 
trial,  but  they  are  human,  and  Condant  Bur- 
niaux  loves  them,  more  dearly  perhaps  than 
he  might  have  loved  bright  and  healthy  chil¬ 
dren.  I  am  confident  that  he  will  not  leave 
them  till  he  is  compelled  to  do  so. 

Condant  Bumiaux  is  no  doubt  a  very  gifted 
teacher.  He  has  certainly  brightened  the  lives 
of  hundreds  of  these  unfortunate  Bmssels  gam¬ 
ins,  and  he  has  doubtless  made  pedagogical 
dudies  and  conceived  pedagogical  theories 
which  it  would  do  the  world  good  to  know 
about.  I  have  thought  of  urging  him  to  write 
a  coolly  objeeftive  dudy  of  abnormal  children, 
but  I  doubt  if  he  would  do  it.  I  don’t  know, 
even,  that  he  could  do  it.  In  the  fird  place, 
Condant  Bumiaux  is  a  very  moded  man.  In 
all  his  writing  which  is  inspired  by  his  experi¬ 
ences  with  children,  I  do  not  beheve  that  he 
has  ever  once  smugly  reported  a  remarkable 
accomplishment  of  his  own.  In  his  Aquarium, 
with  its  150'page  metaphor  in  which  the  class¬ 
room  fish-tank,  crowded  with  negledted  and 
dying  fishes,  dands  for  our  muddled  and  suf¬ 
fering  society,  the  teacher  is  presented  as  ai¬ 
med  as  forgetful,  careless  and  foolish  as  the 
pupils.  It  would  be  possible  to  accumulate  a 
good  many  shrewd  pedagogical  suggedions 
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from  these  abrupt,  irregular,  epigrammatic  nar- 
ratives,  half  prose  and  half  unrhymed  poetry, 
half  cruel  realism,  half  melancholy  meditation. 
But  they  are  not  treatises  on  education  or 
social  reform.  Their  author  has  certain  very 
definite  con  visions.  He  realizes  that  trying  to 
make  a  man  out  of  the  offspring  of  a  drunkard 
and  a  prostitute  is  a  poor  makeshift  business, 
and  that  it  will  never  be  possible  to  accom- 
plish  much  without  going  a  good  deal  farther 
back.  He  traces  mo^  of  the  sins  and  sufferings 
of  mankind  to  three  evils  which,  if  men  were 
wiser  and  better,  could  easily  be  abolished  or 
minimized — namely  war,  alcoholism  and  pros- 
titution.  It  is  intere^ing  to  compare  his  photcH 
graph  with  A.  de  Kat’s  interpretative  portrait 
of  him.  The  photograph  shows  a  pleasant- 
appearing  youngish  Flemish  poet  with  the 
features  of  his  Spanish  ance^ors  rather  sharply 
in  evidence.  The  portrait  has  gone  below  the 
surface  and  brought  out,  a  little  cruelly,  the 
discouragement  and  sadness  in  the  man's 
nature.  Burniaux  is  not  an  organizer,  not  a  man 
of  adtion.  If  he  had  been,  he  would  probably 
be  occupying  a  more  conspicuous  educational 
position  by  this  time.  His  is  the  contemplative 
type.  He  explains  in  The  Aquarium:  “The 
man  of  today  has  almo^  topped  thinking! 
He  adts,  adts,  multiplies  his  problems  and  solves 
none  of  them.  .  .  and  adtion  without  thought 
back  of  it  is  as  powerless  as  a  hobby-horse...” 

His  life  philosophy  is  not  of  the  gaye^.  It  is 
contained  in  his  much-quoted  Poane  en  Prose 
of  November,  1922: 

We  must  wait 

tvith  an  air  of  joyfulness 

as  if  something  might  come  at  any  moment. 

We  must  wait 

with  interest  in  our  faces 

with  calmness  in  our  gestures. 

Oh! 

we  must  wait, 

we  must  offer  our  desires  to  the  unl^noum  as  a 
(plant  offers  its  flowers  to  the  sun. 
We  must  wait, 
without  cries,  without  hatred, 
without  overmuch  belief, 
with  the  masl{  of  a  smile; 
we  must  wait, 
and  not  ma}{e  others  weep; 
we  must  be  good 
as  if  we  expected  Cod! 

We  must  wait 

with  a  prayer  in  our  hearts, 

never  spol(en. 


of  nature's  Stepchildren 

and  ever 'repeated, 

for.  .  . 

we  must  wait! 

a  long  time,  a  long  time, 

for  silence  and  her  gentle  hands, 

silence 

which  comes  step  by  step,  day  by  day, 
with  all  that  we  wait  for!" 

How  curiously  different  from  the  pradtice 
of  the  old  days  it  is  to  put  defective  children 
into  the  hands  of  a  man  like  this!  One  of  his 
mo^  touching  pages  is  from  the  pathetic  child 
portraits  in  the  book  Shavy'Heads.  The  other 
boys  have  found  a  bed-bug  on  the  back  of  little 
Dam.  Bed-bugs  are  not  infrequent  among  them, 
it  is  true,  but  the  tradition  that  to  be  caught 
with  one  is  a  disgrace  is  so  ^rong  among  them 
that  they  hoot  and  sneer  at  little  Dam  long 
after  the  bed-bug  has  been  drowned  and  the 
teacher  is  compassionately  busy  bringing  up 
other  subjedls  of  discussion.  And  this  sensitive 
teacher  of  morons,  who  could  not  teach  the 
underprivileged  so  well  if  he  were  not  himself 
intelledtually  and  spiritually  of  the  eledt,  sets 
a  program  for  himself,  as  he  meditates  the 
incident,  which  ought  to  be  the  program  of 
all  the  re^  of  us:  “It  is  our  duty  to  under^nd, 
pardon,  and  de^roy  (in  silence)  other  people's 
bed-bugs.” 

AAA 

“In  Egypt.  .  .  the  situation  of  writers  is 
precarious.  Scarcely  six  per  cent  of  the  popu¬ 
lation  ever  read  anything.  The  government 
tried  the  experiment  of  offering  prizes  of 
30,000  and  40,000  francs,  as  is  done  in  France, 
but  none  of  the  Egyptian  authors  were  willing 
to  compete,  and  the  prizes  were  awarded  to 
indents.  .  .” — Marianne,  Paris. 

“One  of  the  conditions  that  mu^  be  fulfilled 
if  one  is  not  to  be  forgotten  by  po^erity  is  to 
have  a  short,  sonorous  and  easily  pronounce¬ 
able  name:  Newton,  Dante,  etc.  The  poor 
fellow  whose  name  is  Goicoerretechea  has  no 
chance!  Its  pronunciation  requires  too  much  of 
an  effort  when  the  orator  arrives  out  of  breath 
at  the  end  of  a  li^  of  celebrities.  The  fear  of 
mispronouncing  it  is  responsible  for  its  omis¬ 
sion  from  public  addresses  and  even  in  conver¬ 
sation.  Its  bulky  dimensions  prevent  its  in¬ 
scription  on  triumphal  arches.  No  Vizcayan 
can  ever  be  femous.” — Joaquin  Maria  Bar- 
trina,  quoted  in  Froylan  Turcios'  Ariel,  San 
Jose  de  Codta  Rica. 


RILKE  INTERPRETED* 

By  GUSTAV  MUELLER 

Fritz  Dehn;  Rdtner  Mam  Ril^c  und  sein  autonomy  of  expression,  is  overcome  in  a 


Wer}{.  Fine  Deutung,  Leipzig.  Inselver- 
lag.  245  pages. — Hans  Rudolf  Muller: 
Rainer  Maria  Rill^e  als  My^tiJ^er,  Be' 
kenntnis  und  Lebensdeutung  in  Rilkes 
Dichtungen.  Berlin.  Furche  Verlag. 
241  pages. — Heinrich  Cammerer:  R. 
M.  Rill^es  Duineser  Elegien,  Deutung 
der  Dichtung.  Stuttgart.  Metzler.  1937. 
150  pages.  4.50  and  6  marks. 

DEHN  feels  Rilke's  fascination.  He  echoes 
and  mirrors  the  nameless  charm  and  the 
vibrating  music  of  his  beauty.  He  bathes  in 
Rilke’s  verse  art.  His  prose  is  deeply  saturated 
with  Rilke’s  rhythm — and  also  with  his 
philosophical  vagueness.  He  thus  introduces 
the  reader  to  Rilke’s  world  almo^  immedi' 
ately,  direAly,  intuitively. 

Very  fine  is  his  portrait  of  “the  poet’’ :  How 
Rilke  as  poet  lifts  language  to  a  new  and 
exemplary  height.  How  trite  romantic  riming 
appears  when  measured  by  this  new  art  which 
is  called  a  metaphysical  rime;  it  is  like  the 
plaintive  singing  tone  of  a  violin  over  and 
through  the  deep  in^rumentation  of  the  or' 
che^ra,  it  is  the  “leitton’’  building  thin 
bridges  over  the  seething  abyss  of  softly 
modulated  uncertainties  beneath.  How  the 
wild  impressionism  of  free  verse  fades  into 
vulgarity  beside  the  grand  and  tremendous 
sweep  and  rhythm  of  Rilke’s  “free  verse,’’ 
which  is  an  inevitable  shape  of  an  overwhelm' 
ing  and  sublime  content,  which  does  not 
tolerate  the  all'too'finite  and  definite  pattern 
of  the  ordinary  poem.  The  my^icism  of 
anguish  and  death  surrounds  and  dissolves 
finite  patterns  in  tremulous  waves.  How  hard 
expressionism,  which  tears  the  tortured  Ian' 
guage  to  shreds  in  its  proud  and  formless 

*  Cf.  G.  Muller.  Rainer  Maria  Rill{e,  Bool{S 
Abroad,  July,  1931. 


language  than  which  no  bolder  can  be  found; 
Rilke’s  ascetic  will  drains  every  fibre  to  make 
the  word  free  and  pla^ic  and  to  create  in  it 
things  as  pla^ic  and  enduring  as  if  they  were 
made  of  marble  and  bronze.  The  mo^  expres' 
sioni^ic  expressionism  limits  itself  in  the 
clarity  of  the  thing'poem  and  eliminates  at' 
bitrariness  and  subjedlive  perspectives,  so  that 
its  monuments  seem  to  live  out  of  the  depths 
of  their  essential  being. 

Such  great  dimensions  and  polarities  in 
Rilke’s  form  reveal  the  painful  tensions  of  his 
content,  his  life.  They  reach  from  the  tender 
and  erotic  empathy  into  the  living  and  lovely 
nuances  of  appearing  beauties  to  the  ^eep  and 
terrified  sublimity  of  the  limits  of  all  finite 
things,  from  the  inexorable  di^nce  and  insu' 
perable  ^rangeness  of  I  and  Thou  and  It  to  the 
mystic  union  of  all  in  the  One,  from  the  proud 
subjectivism  of  the  self  which  makes  its  world 
to  the  experience  of  humility  in  the  presence 
of  the  angels. 

Hans  Rudolf  Muller  approaches  Rilke  not 
from  ae^hetic  intuition,  but  from  the  ^and- 
point  of  the  Chri^ian  thinker.  His  prose  is 
more  philosophical  and  closer  to  the  actual  prog' 
ress  of  Rilke’s  inner  development.  He  begins 
as  a  dissatisfied  romantic  wanderer  whose  soul 
is  open  to  the  infinite  impressions  of  the  world. 
But  this  adolescent  and  carefree  attitude  dis' 
covers  its  limit  in  the  inner  chaos  of  pure  recep' 
tivity  which  threatens  to  engulf  him.  A  ro' 
mantic'arti^ic  idealism  is  awakened  kindred 
to  that  of  Novalis,  one  which  hopes  to  conquer 
reality  in  the  pure  image  of  imagination.  But 
the  real  world  objects,  it  refuses  to  be  quieted 
in  such  an  easy  way.  Its  mortality  torments 
Rilke.  He  seeks  refuge  in  a  my^icism  (in  The 
Boo}{ofThe  Hours),  wherein  the  transitory  and 
imaginable  becomes  the  signal  of  the  immutable 
eternity  in  which  it  reAs.  But  here  the  self  of 
the  seer  proves  an  invincible  limit.  Rilke  turns 
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back  and  seeks  to  forget  the  great  beyond  in 
the  temporal  and  a<ftual  presence  of  things  and 
of  himself.  This  is  the  period  of  Rilke’s  friend' 
ship  with  Rodin.  The  pure  thing  seems  to  sat' 
isfy  his  que^  for  stability  and  finality  in  the 
limited  presence.  But  again  a  new  limit  dawns 
in  this  que^:  the  finite  self  and  his  other  self 
never  become  one.  A  finite  my^icism  is  also  a 
contradidtion  in  itself.  There  is  no  real  com' 
munity.  What  seems  so  is  lie  and  deception. 
Muller  shows  the  analogy  between  Rilke’s 
analysis  of  his  cutting  “Make”  novel  and  Hei' 
degger’s  existential  philosophy.  Man  can  live 
“neither  as  being  nor  as  seeming,”  he  muSt  live 
as  a  dialedtical  tension  between  the  poles  of 
infinite  possibility  and  finite  aduality,  between 
the  annihilating  silence  of  death  and  the  noisy 
and  positive  affirmation  of  existence,  between 
the  anguish  of  isolation  and  loneliness  and  the 
deceptive  illusions  and  common  forms  of 
external  sociability.  The  artistic  ecStasis  may 
conjure  to  the  life  of  imagination  a  fleeting 
shadow  of  happiness,  of  analogy  with  true 
creation,  it  may  bring  in  a  dc'realized  symbol 
the  unity  of  being  and  existence — but  this  short 
dream  of  man,  in  which  he  resembles  the  angel, 
is  not  enough.  Rilke  ends,  in  the  Duineser  Elc' 
gien,  with  the  recognition  of  and  resignation 
to  the  limit  of  human  existence  as  a  Struggling 
and  created  life.  Man  can  not  live  in  the  con' 
tinuous  annihilation  of  this  concrete  and 
Struggling  moment,  in  which  alone  he  exists. 
In  faith  he  affirms  this  life  as  posited  by  the 
creative  and  absolute  will  of  God. 

Heinrich  Cammerer  writes  a  commentary 
on  these  Duineser  Elegien.  They  are  one  of  the 
greatest  works  of  lyric  poetry  in  all  times.  They 
were  begun  before  the  world'war  and  finished 
years  after  it  ended.  Between  lie  ten  most  bit' 
ter  years  of  suffering  and  silence.  They  came 
both  times  like  a  cyclone  over  Rilke  or  like 
the  eruption  of  a  volcano.  They  are  so  dense 
and  saturated  with  all  that  Rilke  knew  and 
felt  and  was,  and  they  reach  such  an  immediate 
and  concise  and  at  the  same  time  such  a  wide 
and  many'dimensional  expression  in  their 
word'art,  that  a  careful  guide-book  like  the 
present  one  was  very  much  needed.  The 
author  proceeds  line  by  line  through  the  ten 
“elegies”  and  brings  out  the  treasures  of  these 
inexhaustible  gold  mines.  “Solitary  and  lost  in 
the  universe,  shuddering  at  the  abyss  of 
existence,  tensions  and  self-alienations  deeply 
realizing,  Rilke  at  the  same  time  always  keeps 
contad:  with  the  universal  meaning  of  all 
these  relations.  He  is  always  on  the  way  to 
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the  ‘open,’  to  live  through  the  horrors  and 
threats,  knowing  and  yet  as  immediate  and 
infinite  as  a  child.” — University  of  Ol^lahoma. 
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“Comes  now  1938  and  I  point  out  to  one 
of  our  most  brilliant  American  publishers  that 
you  can  get  Marx,  Lenin,  Trotsky,  and  Stalin, 
all  of  them  exotics,  for  10  cents  and  a  quarter 
a  volume,  and  that  no  American  can  buy  the 
best  of  J.  Adams,  Jefferson,  and  Van  Burcn 
at  any  price;  or  maybe  he  can  dig  up  an  un¬ 
circulated  publication  of  the  Historical  Associa' 
tion  at  three  dollars.  All  of  these  guys  were 
100  per  cent  U.S.A.-ers. — ‘But,’  says  the  pub¬ 
lisher,  ‘nobody  would  be  interested  in  what 
they  said.  Now  if  you  were  to  write  out 
exadtly  the  same  words  as  your  own,  I  think  we 
could  sell  it.’  ” — Ezra  Pound,  in  Globe,  St 
Paul. 

“The  Bibliotheque  Nationale  has  made 
more  room  for  itself  by  moving  part  of  its  col- 
ledions  out  to  Versailles,  as  its  many  long 
miles  of  shelves  in  the  heart  of  Paris  could  no 
longer  accommodate  the  tremendous  yearly 
arrival  of  books  and  periodicals.” — L'lnfomui' 
tion  Universitaire,  Paris. 

“Compliments  are  due  the  group  of  Mexican 
literary  men,  historians,  educators,  scienti^, 
and  artists  who  are  collaborating  on  a  series 
of  pamphlets  which  when  complete  will  form 
the  Enciclopedia  Ilu^trada  tAexicana.  Under 
the  diredion  of  Joaquin  Ramirez  Cabanas,  and 
the  editorship  of  Raul  Mill^  the  Imprenta 
Mundial  of  Mexico  City  began  the  publication 
of  the  series  last  year.” — From  the  Bulletin 
of  the  Pan  American  Union. 

The  Sociedad  Econdmica  de  Amigos  del 
Pais,  of  Habana,  announces  that  in  commemo¬ 
ration  of  the  first  centenary  of  the  death  of  the 
Cuban  poet  Jose  Maria  de  Heredia  (May  7. 
1939),  a  prize  of  300  pesos  will  be  awarded  for 
the  best  critical  and  bibliographical  Study  of  the 
writer  and  his  works.  The  competition  is  open 
to  Cubans  and  foreigners,  except  adive  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  society,  and  entries  must  be  sub¬ 
mitted  on  or  before  January  9,  1939. 

“Whether  we  like  it  or  not,  everyone  in  the 
world  today  is  different  because  of  Das  Kapi' 
tdl.” — Secretary  Wallace. 

The  Portuguese  Minister  of  Education  has 
promulgated  a  decree  authorizing  a  Portuguese 
Historical  Academy,  of  which  the  distinguished 
historian  Ribeiro  de  Vasconcelos  is  president. 
The  Academy  is  to  consist  of  forty  members, 
thirty  of  them  Portuguese  and  10  Brazilian. 


NOTES  ON  HUBERT  STIERNET* 

By  BENJAMIN  MATHER  WOODBRIDGE 


ne  connait  les  my^terieux  itratagemes 
esprits.  .  .  des  etres  invisibles  et  vin' 
dicatijfs,  au  milieu  desquels  nous  vi' 
vans." — Hi^oires  Hantees. 

CE  SONT  des  regies  d’or,  et  ceux  qui  les 
ont  suivies  possedent  du  bien  au  soleil,” 
writes  Stiemet  of  the  credo  of  the  Phili^ines 
and  he  adds:  “mais  ils  ne  croient  plus  aux  reve' 
nants.”  He,  or  the  arti^  in  him,  does  believe 
in  the  occult,  and  from  it  comes  the  matter 
of  many  of  his  mo^  potent  Tories.  His  friend, 
Hubert  Krains,  remarked  that  the  title  of  one 
of  his  collecftions,  Hi^oires  Hantees,  might 
serve  for  his  entire  work.  My^erious  forces 
assume  many  forms  in  his  writing,  but  they 
are  never  fanta^ic;  they  spring  from  the  soil, 
from  violation  of  tradition  or  from  the  sudden 
revival  of  some  incident  in  the  pa^.  They  are 
really  “revenants.”  They  are  so  entwined 
with  everyday  life  that  the  Philip  ines  may 
well  see  in  them  only  chance,  yet  there  is  logic 
in  their  working;  the  skilful  blending  of  things 
seen  and  unseen  serves  admirably  to  persuade 
us  that  ghoAs,  perceptible  only  to  the  mo^ 
delicate  senses,  are  always  waiting  to  take 
cont  ol.  Occult  forces  appear  as  prolongations 

*  Bom  at  Waremme,  a  few  miles  northweA 
of  Liege,  in  1865.  Elecfted  to  the  Royal  Acad' 
cmy  in  1925,  Prix  de  la  Vie  Intellecftuelle, 
1921;  Prix  du  Trianon,  1930;  Grand  Prix  de 
I’Art  Wallon,  1930. — Volumes:  Pierre  Lanriot, 
1888. — Hiftoires  du  Chat,  du  Coq  et  du  Trom' 
hone,  1890. — Contes  au  Perron,  1893. — His' 
toires  Hantees,  1906. — Contes  a  la  T^ichee, 
1909. — Haute  Plaine,  1911. — Le  Recit  du  Ber' 
ger,  1921. — Le  Roman  du  Tonnelier,  1922. — 
La  Grace  de  la  Folie,  1923. — Par'dessus  les  Clo' 
chers,  1931. — Anthologie,  1923. — A  tiny  book' 
let,  L'Enfant  du  Roi,  1919,  illu^rated  by 
George  P.  de  Laet,  is  an  homage  to  war 
orphans. 


of  a  word  or  adt  which  escapes  from  unrefledling 
passion  or  from  the  sub'conscious;  once  rc' 
leased,  they  guide  the  de^iny  of  an  individual. 

Like  many  of  his  Belgian  contemporaries, 
Stiemet  is  a  regionali^;  he  delves  into  the  men' 
tality  of  his  native  Hesbaye,  where  generations 
live  and  die  in  the  same  village.  Hence  the 
origin  and  progress  of  the  my^erious  drive  are 
more  easily  traceable.  Stiemet’s  regionalism 
with  its  close  observation  of  local  traits — 
realism  if  you  will — brings  the  supernatural 
near  to  Hawthorne’s  rather  than  to  Poe’s  or 
Hoffman's;  he  is  a  psychologic  of  the  rural, 
not  a  juggler.  Rapid  examination  of  a  few 
Cories  may  make  clear  his  procedure. 

L'Enseigne  is  one  of  the  moC  successful. 
For  generations  the  Lepedane  frmily  has  owned 
a  tavern  to  which  a  painter  three  centuries 
ago  gave  in  gratitude  for  hospitality  an  city 
quent  sign'board  bearing  a  donkey  with  heels 
and  tail  in  the  air,  the  name  of  the  hoC  and 
the  inscription  A  VAne  Musicien.  The  sign 
is  dear  to  Gagame,  the  present  landlord,  who 
had  refused  a  round  sum  for  it.  “Qa,  c’eC  le 
porte'bonheur,”  he  would  exclaim.  “Apres 
moi,  on  fera  comme  on  I’entendra,  mais  tant 
que  je  vis,  je  ne  la  dependrais  pas  pour  un 
empire.”  Ambition  has  led  him  to  send  his 
son,  known  as  Zante,  to  Cudy  medicine  at 
Liege.  Back  for  a  vacation,  the  young  man 
assumes  superior  airs  with  the  villagers;  he 
would  cut  them  dead,  except  for  the  pleasure 
he  feels  in  the  appellation  “Dodteur.”  The 
sign  is  a  thorn  in  his  flesh  as  he  thinks  of  the 
promised  visit  of  a  group  of  comrades.  On  the 
eve  of  their  arrival,  he  pries  loose  the  heavy 
plank,  counting  on  the  wind  for  the  reC. 
Gagame  has  gone  out  to  contemplate  the  site 
he  has  chosen  for  his  son’s  future  house; 
wrapt  in  brilliant  dreams  for  the  young  man, 
he  is  unaware  of  a  gathering  Conn.  A  sudden 
guC  of  wind,  a  crash  and  a  cry.  “Semblable 
a  la  formidable  hache  d’une  guillotine,  dont 
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Zante  aurait  fait  jouer  le  declic,  I’enseigne  lui 
a  casse  la  nuque  It  is  possible  only  to  sag¬ 
ged  the  savoury  Walloon  atmosphere,  created 
by  the  talk  of  the  peasants,  which  sets  off  the 
foppery  of  the  student.  Nature  is  copied  so 
subtly,  yet  with  such  economy  of  detail,  that 
we  are  hardly  aware  of  the  arti^'s  craft  until 
we  try  to  reproduce  the  ^ory. 

At  times  the  “revenants”  are  merely  play' 
ful,  as  in  the  thumbnail  sketch,  Krousse.  Here 
a  wealthy  proprietor  curses  the  poachers  as  he 
welcomes  for  the  hunting  season  a  gueA  “qui 
n’avait  jamais  etabli  grande  di^indtion  entre 
un  chasseur  et  un  braconnier.”  The  pair  meet 
the  tattered  Krousse,  who  evokes  so  persua' 
sively  the  joys  of  clande^ine  sniping  that  at 
midnight  the  chatelain  slips  out  healthily  to 
join  the  marauders. 

The  mingling  of  every'day  scenes  with  the 
occult  results  in  sharp  contra^s  between  the 
beginning  and  the  end  of  Stiemet’s  Tories. 
Especially  ^riking  in  the  shorter  tales,  it  ap' 
pears  in  nearly  all.  In  the  half  dozen  pages  of 
Fete  d  Dolee  we  meet  two  odtogenarians  ^rt- 
ing  for  the  kermesse  in  the  mid^  of  joyous 
chimes.  They  have  been  lifelong  friends,  but 
were  once  rivals  in  love.  As  they  recall  the 
pa^,  each  claims  to  have  won  more  of  the 
maiden’s  smiles;  harsh  w’ords  ensue  and  one 
trikes  the  other  dead,  only  to  succumb  to 
remorse  the  following  day. 

Often  the  “revenants"  are  family  traditions 
or  jealousies  which  have  cry^llized;  they  are 
none  the  less  inescapable  directing  forces.  La 
Lunette  relates  how  an  heirloom  coming  from 
an  adventurous  sea'captain  brought  dissension 
and  misery  to  his  humble  relatives.  Too  late 
one  of  them  smashes  it  in  fury:  “La  longue'vue 
devient  a  ses  yeux  un  clou  fatidique  auquel  son 
ctroite  mentalite  accroche  un  chapelet  d’ad' 
versitM”,  elle  a  empoisonne  sa  vie  en  le  sepa' 
rant  de  Martin,  allume  la  haine  entre  leurs 
enfants,  cause  la  mort  de  Celie,  le  depart 
d’Achille,  son  benjamin;  le  desa^re  et  la  6n 
malheureuse  de  son  frere.  Pourquoi  a't'il 
accepte  de  le  reprendre.  .  .  Si  c’etait  la  lunette 
pourtant  qui  leur  portait  bonheur.  .  .  Sa  faible 
tete  se  perd.  II  se  considere  presque  comme  le 
noir  artisan  de  la  mine  de  ses  proches,  I’exter' 
minateur,  le  fratricide!  L’oncle  Zephir  le  ma' 
rin.  .  .  II  apergoit  sa  face  grima^ante  au  fond 
d’une  caveme,  mauvais  genie  ricanant,  plein 
d’une  joie  satanique  de  voir  lever  la  graine  de 
discorde  et  de  souffrance  qu'il  a  semee!”  Did 
the  telescope  really  cause  the  family  mis- 
fortunes?  And  did  the  gho^  of  the  maiden 
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direcft  the  cataArophe  in  Fete  d  Dolee?  There 
is  no  diredt  pronouncement  by  the  author  yet 
convidlion  haunts  the  reader. 

Stiemet’s  fame  will  re^  on  Le  Roman  du 
Tonnelier,  for  it  combines  the  motives  of  his 
be^  work — ruAic  manners,  sympathy,  passion, 
poetry  and  brooding  over  human  de^iny  with 
a  village  as  a  microcosm.  A  bit  of  peasants’ 
gossip  may  summarize  the  ^ory:  “Cette  Sisb 
e^  de  celles  qui  enferment  le  diable  dans  leurs 
cottes.  Pour  elle,  le  tonnelier  n’a  pas  hesite  a 
se  brouiller  avec  Dorchain,  a  sacriBer  sa  fortune; 
de  patron  il  eA  devenu  ouvrier;  il  a  supporte 
la  pauvrete,  I’humiliation.’’  The  book  opens 
on  a  scene  of  serene  family  happiness  as  the 
aged  and  paralyzed  Philippine  Paquay  recalls 
the  pa^.  She  has  known  poverty,  prosperity, 
sorrow  and  decrepitude,  but  the  devotion  of 
her  loved  ones  had  brought  sunshine  through 
all.  She  smiles  heroically  as  her  son,  Hubert, 
marries  a  Flemish  woman,  too  comely  for  the 
village,  said  the  peasants.  She  evokes  bygone 
joys  to  ^ill  her  forebodings;  death  spares  her 
from  witnessing  their  fulfillment,  but  they 
return  in  the  ravings  of  her  old  servant  to  con- 
firm  Hubert’s  gnawing  suspicion.  The  honey' 
moon  was  hardly  spent  when  “un  hote  invi' 
sible  se  glisse  de  I’un  a  I’autre  de  ces  pauvres 
gens,  laisse  tomber  une  goutte  de  poison  dans 
leur  coeur,  puis,  va  gratter  sournoisement  la 
chaux  qui  unit  les  pierres  de  la  maison  du  tom 
nelier.  .  .’’  That  is  one  of  the  themes  of  the 
^ory.  Here  is  the  other:  “Il  regarda  Siska:  le 
monde  entier  ne  fut  plus  pour  lui  que  I’irrMis' 
tible  et  insondable  miroir  de  ses  yeux.’’  The 
ravages  of  his  passion  are  traced  with  consum' 
mate  skill  across  incidents  redolent  of  village 
life.  Jealousy  and  love  press  like  incubi  upon 
his  tortured  imagination,  until  at  la^  he  sh'ps 
into  the  river  with  Siska’s  name  uix)n  his  lips. 
Was  la  belle  Flamande  a  Messalina?  There  is 
no  positive  proof,  yet  none  save  only  he  can 
doubt  it. 

The  matter  of  Stiemet’s  la^  book.  Par' 
dessus  les  Clochers,  is  so  different  from  the  rc^ 
of  his  work  that  we  are  inclined  to  accept 
the  preface  in  which  he  claims  to  be  revising 
memoirs  left  by  his  adventure'loving  hero. 
Bored  by  the  humdmm  of  ru^ic  routine,  young 
Houbart  joins  the  army,  various  armies,  and 
fights  on  three  continents,  besides  plying 
numerous  other  trades.  He  recalls  Gil  Bias  by 
the  mattet'of'faA  way  in  which  he  accepts 
and  recounts  the  ups'and'downs  of  his  career, 
and,  less  frequently,  by  a  satiric  glance  at 
humanity.  “Ma  vue  aussi  baissait — ce  qui  nc 
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}{ous  on 

m’empechait  pas  de  reconnaitre  partout  les 
memes  passions,  les  memes  fourberies,”  he 
remarks,  but  his  intere^  is  rather  in  acftion  than 
in  observation.  The  reader  may  wonder 
whether  Stiemet  was  writing  on  a  wager  to 
prove  that  minute  regionalism  is  far  from  dis' 
qualifying  an  author  for  a  yam  of  rollicking 
adventure.  Or  is  this  merely  another  way  of 
seeking  evasion?  His  own  life  has  been  spent 
in  the  quiet  profession  of  teaching,  yet  his 
imagination  and  sympathy  have  led  him  to 
fathom  many  a  tragic  drama. 

A 

Let  us  conclude  with  a  bird’s  eye  view  of 
Stiemet’s  writing.  His  regionalism  contains 
many  elements  of  true  realism  but  his  broad 
sympathies  have  saved  him  from  the  excesses 
of  that  school.  There  is,  in  all  his  nature  work, 
an  unobtrusive  humor,  revealed  by  re^raint 
rather  than  exuberance.  Only  an  occasional 
^tory  is  frankly  comic.  Irony  is  ^ill  more  rare: 
it  hardly  appears  save  in  Le  Lazaret  where  a 
chatelain,  whose  cowardly  brutality  is  amply 
exposed,  receives  the  civic  cross.  Stiemet  has 
been  in  no  ha^e  to  publish.  Friends  say  that 
of  all  his  work  he  would  forget  only  his  juve- 


nile  effort,  Pierre  Lanriot,  in  which  regionalism 
is  subordinate  to  lurid  or  sentimental  roman' 
ticism.  Having  disciplined  his  imagination  by 
the  composition  of  children's  Tories,  a  genre 
for  which  he  reveals  marked  talent,  he  pub' 
lished  6ve  years  later  Contes  au  Perron.  These 
Tories  are  a  prelude  to  HiStoires  Hantees  and 
Haute  Plaine  which  summarize  his  vision  of 
rustic  life,  shot  through  with  mysterious 
forces.  La  Grace  de  la  Folie  is  imbued  with  a 
less  sombre,  poetic  Strain  and  is  occasionally 
playful.  The  war  inspired  Le  Recit  du  Berger, 
a  peasant’s  narrative  of  the  early  months  of 
the  invasion;  it  rings  truer  in  its  ingenuousness 
than  many  of  the  beSt 'sellers  penned  in  the 
trenches.  Le  Roman  du  Tonnelier  is  unques' 
tionably  his  masterpiece.  It  will  have  its  place 
in  Belgian  letters  not  far  from  Le  Pain  J^oir 
of  Hubert  Krains;  the  more  immediately  per' 
ceptible  warmth  of  human  tenderness  char' 
acfteriStic  of  Stiemet  may  lend  it  a  more  general 
appeal.  Both  writers  prize  directness  and  sim' 
plicity  of  language;  both  probe  to  the  depths 
the  life  of  a  province  and  concentrate  their 
efforts  to  fix  in  the  reader’s  mind  unforgettable 
traits  and  portraits. — Reed  College. 


THE  BIBLIOTECA  ALDEANA 
DE  COLOMBIA 

By  CARLOS  GARCl A  PRADA 


WITH  the  misleading  title  Biblioteca  AI- 
deana  de  Colombia  there  has  appeared 
a  most  welcome  series  of  publications  by  the 
Editorial  Minerva,  S.A.,  edited  under  the 
personal  direction  of  the  distinguished  novelist, 
Senor  Daniel  Samper  Ortega,  at  present  in 
charge  of  the  Colombian  National  Library. 
The  series,  which  began  publication  in  1935, 
was  completed  in  1936,  and  has  been  sold  to 
the  Ministry  of  Education  for  distribution 
throughout  the  world. 


The  Biblioteca  Aldeana  de  Colombia  is  the 
extraordinary  result  of  several  years  of  am' 
bitious  and  painstaking  effort  on  the  part  of 
its  editor  and  his  coworkers.  It  contains  one 
hundred  volumes  and  some  18,500  pages 
representing  a  great  deal  of  the  literary  produc' 
tion  of  Colombia  during  the  last  one  hundred 
and  fifty  years,  a  highly  diversified  mass  of 
material  which  Samper  Ortega,  for  reasons  of 
editorial  convenience,  has  divided  into  ten 
groups  as  follows:  1.  Literary  Prose;  2,  The 
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Short  Story  and  the  Novel;  3.  Articles  on 
Manners  and  Cu^oms;  4.  Hi^ory  and  Leg' 
ends;  5.  Science  and  Education;  6.  Essays; 
7.  Journalism;  8.  Oratory;  9.  Poetry;  and  10. 
Drama. 

“I  mu^  hone^ly  declare,”  says  Samper 
Ortega,  ‘‘that  I  have  no  literary  vanity 
attached  to  this  work.  My  selection  of  Colom' 
bian  literature  is  not  the  fruit  of  an  ae^hetic 
inclination,  was  not  undertaken  for  pleasure, 
but  is  the  result  of  what  I  considered  my  duty 
as  a  Colombian  citizen.”  With  these  words, 
so  simple  and  noble,  the  editor  of  the  Biblio' 
teca  Aldeana  de  Colombia  himself  tells  us  what 
his  magnificent  undertaking  is — the  work  of  a 
great  patriot  who  loves  the  cultural  traditions 
of  his  fatherland.  The  Biblioteca  Aldeana,  with 
all  its  virtues  and  all  its  unavoidable  mi^akes, 
is  a  monument  and  a  memorial  to  the  culture 
of  a  young  and  ideali^ic  nation,  and  the  fruit  of 
a  tenacious,  hone^  and  enthusia^ic  effort  to 
serve  and  promote  its  traditions,  its  ideals  and 
its  aspirations. 

Colombia  is  a  poor  country  whose  leading 
citizens  have  produced  works  of  high  literary 
value  only  because  they  love  art  in  itself. 
There  is  no  such  thing  as  the  ‘‘book  indu^ry” 
in  that  country.  Authors  in  Colombia  have  to 
druggie  very  hard  to  publish  their  books,  and 
when  books  are  published  they  are  very  seldom 
read  by  the  “public”  and  never  “sold”  for 
money.  For  this  reason,  an  edition  of  a  book 
in  Colombia  is  very  rarely  a  thousand  copies, 
and  when  years  pass  the  book  becomes  a 
curiosity  in  the  hands  of  bibliophiles.  A  good 
deal  of  Colombian  literary  producftion — this  is 
especially  true  of  poetry — appears  in  magazines 
and  newspapers  which  few  people  collect  and 
preserve.  A  large  part  of  it  is  thus  soon  for' 

gotten . To  rescue  for  the  future 

the  literature  of  the  la^  one  hundred  and  fifty 
years  in  Colombia  has  been  the  very  important 
and  highly  difficult  task  of  Samper  Ortega. . . . 
To  accomplish  this  task,  he  travelled  all  over 
Colombia,  visiting  and  examining  all  private 
libraries  in  search  of  books,  magazines,  news' 
papers  and  even  manuscripts!  ....  In  the 
Spanish'speaking  world,  only  Rivadeneira  in 
Spain  had  done  what  Samper  Ortega  did !  . . . . 
We  cannot  but  admire  his  courage  and  his 
patience,  and  congratulate  him  and  his  coun' 
try  for  them. 

Even  if  the  Biblioteca  Aldeana  de  Colombia 
does  not  represent  the  very  be^  in  Colombian 
literature  and  does  not  by  any  means  embody 
it  all,  Aill  we  mu^  admit  that  it  is  the  wide^ 
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and  mo^  complete  work  of  its  kind  ever  pub- 
lished  in  Spanish  America. 

Some  critics  will  say  that  many  of  the 
volumes  of  the  Biblioteca  Aldeana  contain 
very  little  that  is  “readable”  from  the  point 
of  view  of  the  average  modem  reader.  Others 
will  deplore  its  lack  of  notes  and  critical  com¬ 
ments,  which  make  it  impossible  for  non- 
Colombian  readers  to  underhand  one  third 
of  the  volumes  of  the  whole  series.  Others 
will  contend  that  too  much  space  was  given 
in  it  to  journalism  and  oratory,  or  worse,  to 
the  rather  trivial  and  soporiferous  writings  of 
the  coftumbriJlas  of  ye^erday  and  of  today. 
Still  others  will  miss  in  it  some  of  the  novels 
and  p)oems  and  essays  which  have  won  a 
brilliant  reputation  for  some  Colombian  au¬ 
thors.  In  fadt,  mo^  critics  will  say  that  the 
“reading  public”  will  hesitate  to  tackle  the 
Biblioteca  Aldeana  for  lack  of  time  and  ^rong 
simulants  in  order  not  to  fall  asleep  over  its 
silent  pages!  .... 

And  yet,  the  ^udent  of  Colombian  life, 
literature  and  hi^ory  muA  not  fail  to  acquire 
the  Biblioteca  Aldeana  as  a  va^  source  of  in¬ 
formation,  for  now’here  else  can  he  find  at 
present  a  better  and  more  complete  panorama 
of  their  rich  various  aspecfts.  The  volumes 
entitled  Hiftory  and  Legends  contain  what 
amounts  to  a  course  in  Colombian  hi^ory, 
from  the  time  of  the  Conquer  to  the  present 
day,  with  a  variety  of  references  to  the  cu^oms 
.of  the  Indians  of  ye^erday  and  of  today,  to 
Colombian  “revolutions”  and  druggies  for 
law  and  order,  to  political  manners  and 
methods  in  a  picturesque  land  that  is  now 
reaching  its  maturity.  In  the  ten  volumes  of 
Journalism  the  reader  can  find  the  very  be^  in 
Colombian  political  and  sociological  thought, 
which  has  exercised  so  great  an  influence  over 
all  Spanish  America.  The  ten  volumes  devoted 
to  “Poetry”  embody  the  mo^  complete — even 
if  not  the  mo^  judicious — “anthology”  of 
poetic  literature  of  all  genres, — lyric,  descrip¬ 
tive,  didadtic,  epic  and  comic,  ever  published 
in  the  country.  The  group  entitled  Literary 
Prose,  with  novels,  short  Tories  and  articles 
on  manners  and  cu^oms,  unfolds  a  rich  and 
varied  vi^a  of  Colombian  life  in  its  social, 
moral,  political  and  economical  aspedls.  The 
volumes  devoted  to  Oratory  and  to  the  Drama 
confirm  the  fadt  that  Colombians  are  a  race  of 
musical  people  over  whom  the  language  exer¬ 
cises  a  tremendous  powder,  and  reveal  the  fine 
ta^e  which  the  race  possesses  in  regard  to  the 
nature  and  beauty  of  the  language  which 
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serves  it  as  its  be^  tool  of  expression.  The 
volumes  dedicated  to  Science,  to  Education  and 
to  Essays  of  various  nature, — sociological, 
literary,  political,  religious,  etc., — speak  elo' 
quently  about  the  powers  of  speculative 
thought  which  di^inguish  the  Colombian 
people  so  notably  among  all  Spanish  Americans. 

Previously  to  the  publication  of  the  Biblio' 
teca  Aldeana,  not  even  the  native  Colombian 
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indents  could  have  adequate  access  to  the 
held  of  Colombian  literary  production.  Today, 
native  and  foreign  students  will  have  an 
opportunity  to  carry  on  their  work,  thanks 
to  the  admirable  efforts  of  Sehor  Samper  Ot' 
tega,  whose  Selections  can  be  acquired  for  a 
very  moderate  price. — University  of  Washing' 
ton,  Seattle. 
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A  MAN  AND  A  NATION’S  MUSIC 

By  A.  J.  STEIGER 


(Alexander  V.  Zataevich.  WOO  Khirghiz 
Foll{  Melodics.  SOO  Kaza}{  Fol}{  Melo¬ 
dics  with  inilrumentui  accompaniment. 
Moscow.  State  Musical  Publishers.) 

The  truncated  image  is  a  popular  literary 
form  employed  by  anti-Soviet  writers. 
One  can  define  it  concretely  as  a  bottle  with 
the  top  knocked  off  so  as  more  readily  to  gouge 
out  innocent  eyes.  Another  figure  might  be 
a  ^talk  rooted  in  cow-dung,  a  barren  ^Ik  shorn 
of  its  flower.  Another  is  the  expression 
“planned-famine,”  which  implies  bubble, 
sprouts  and  fertiliser,  more  jagged  bubble  and 
dung  than  sprouts. 

That  the  image  is  feithfully  drawn  does  not 
disclose  its  semblance  of  truth  nor  make  it  less 
pointed  and  damaging.  It  is  true  to  an  extent. 
But  a  broken  bottle  does  not  hold  much  water, 
not  enough  at  lea^  to  make  stubble  yield  a 
second  harve^.  The  truncated  image  is  usually 
employed  by  writers  who  have  had  their 
illusions  shattered  or  have  willfully  shattered 
them.  Nothing  extraordinary  in  this.  The 
Russian  Revolution  smashed  many  illusions. 
Many  native  Russians,  of  intellectual  or 
religious  bent,  could  not  endure  disillusion¬ 
ment  and  fled  away,  ever  looking  back  on  Soviet 
Russia  with  goggling  eyes. 


Alexander  Blok,  pre-revolutionary  poet, 
whose  po^-revolutionary  poem  The  Twelve 
reads  like  a  symphony  of  chaos,  once  wrote 
that  a  considerable  part  of  Russia’s  intelligent¬ 
sia  did  not  accept  the  Revolution  because  they 
were  a-musical.  “He  who  does  not  live  a  life 
internally  musical,  he  who  does  not  underhand 
the  musical  side  of  the  universe  and  human 

society,  cannot  underhand  the  Revolution . 

Russia  is  not  underwood  by  the  mind.” 

Retaining  the  truncated  image  as  a  literary 
form,  viewing  the  life  ^ory  of  one  of  Russia’s 
pre-revolutionary  intelligentsia  and  the  music 
of  one  of  the  peoples  of  the  Russian  Empire 
and  the  Soviet  Union,  a  battling  series  of 
images  can  be  drawn.  The  fir^  three  images 
are  laid  in  Tsari^ft  Russia  25  years  ago. 

Image  I.  Alexander  ViCtorovich  Zataevich, 
forty -one  years  old,  serves  the  Tsar  as  a  music 
critic  in  the  dominion  of  Poland.  Bom  in  Cen¬ 
tral  Russia,  he  displays  talent  as  a  ten-year  old 
piani^.  When  twenty-five  years  old,  he  meets 
S.  V.  Rachmaninoff,  the  famous  Russian 
piani^  and  composer,  and  is  encouraged  to 
launch  on  a  musical  career.  Despite  the  fadt 
that  Rachmaninoff  acquaints  him  with  impor¬ 
tant  figures  in  the  musical  world,  even  dedi¬ 
cating  to  Zataevich  his  (op.  16)  Six  Moments 
Musicaux,  Alexander  Vidtorovich  never  real- 
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izes  his  dream  of  a  creative  musical  career.  In 
1904,  after  long  years  as  a  Irving  music 
^udent,  upon  Rachmaninoff's  recommenda' 
tion,  he  enters  government  service  in  Warsaw. 
For  eleven  years  until  the  Russians  evacuated 
Poland  during  the  World  War,  he  was  music 
critic  on  the  Warsaw  Daily  newspaper.  One 
can  imagine  the  gnawing  hunger  of  this  truly 
creative  soul,  forced  to  earn  a  living  by  writing 
graveyard  news  items.  His  youthful  ambition 
unrealized,  worn  by  family  cares,  he  lives  as  a 
harassed,  ^rait'jacketed  functionary,  approach' 
ing  his  decline. 

Image  II.  A  nomad  people  bred  of  Mongol 
and  Turkish  tribes  wander  in  the  boundless 
^eppes  of  Kazak^n  and  Khirghizia,  over  a 
territory  whose  area  is  greater  than  all  Webern 
Europe  outside  of  Russia.  They  follow  herds 
of  cattle,  in  summer  north  of  the  Urals  and 
Omsk,  in  winter  south  to  the  Caspian  Sea 
and  the  Amu'Dari  river.  They  wander  over 
the  hinterlands  of  Outer  Mongolia,  through 
the  foothills  of  the  Pamirs.  They  have  wan¬ 
dered  here  for  6ve  centuries.  Here  and  there 
they  have  built  rare  settlements,  “auls”  in 
the  ^eppe.  They  love  to  roam  in  tribes  of 
fifty  to  five  hundred,  engaging  in  frequent 
skirmishes  for  pa^ure  land. 

Every  tribe  has  its  folk  singer,  “Baksi,”  who 
is  respected  as  were  the  minnesingers  and 
min^rel  bards  of  the  Middle  Ages.  These 
bards,  playing  a  “Dombri,”  primitive  in^ru- 
ment  with  strings  of  horse-hair  or  lamb  gut, 
sing  folk  songs  at  every  fe^ive  occasion,  mar¬ 
riage,  reception  of  gue^s,  meetings  of  elders, 
funerals,  spring  and  harveA  fe^ivals.  Their 
melodies  are  learned  by  ear,  passing  from 
generation  to  generation,  from  “aul”  to  “aul” 
across  distances  measured  by  two  days’,  a 
week’s,  a  month’s  journey  on  horse-back.  As 
high  as  thirty  variations  of  ^riking  melodies 
develop.  The  song  of  one  “aul”  or  tribe  is  un¬ 
pleasant  to  another.  Yet  throughout  the  land, 
melodious  music  resounds  and  its  sound  rever¬ 
berates  to  oblivion  in  the  vaAness  of  semi- 
desert  space. 

They  sing  of  the  moon  as  a  “golden  saucer,” 
of  the  “salt”  lake  (Caspian  Sea)  and  the 
“fresh”  lake  (Aral  Sea)  like  mirrors  in  the  far- 
spreading  Aeppe;  and  of  “snow-white” 
nomad  tents,  of  “blue”  mountains.  They 
lament  the  misery  of  a  man  without  horses 
surrounded  by  trackless  ^eppe-land.  They  tell 
of  raids  made  by  enemies  from  the  North, 
the  Russians  and  Tartars,  whom  they  escape 
as  in  “Child’s  Play”  by  fleet-footed  horses. 


a  T^ation's  Musk 

The  insults  of  the  Russians  humiliate  them. 
A  line  of  fortresses,  semi-indu^rial,  are  built 
across  their  immense  territory,  Russia’s  feudal 
Empire  holds  them  in  subjection.  They  shriek 
and  spit  in  disgu^,  singing  in  folk  songs  about 
the  “Dungheaps”  (fortresses).  The  image  is 
one  of  a  nomad  people  oppressed  by  a  semi- 
indu^rial  nation,  a  people  bunted  in  cultural 
development,  unable  as  yet  to  write  musical 
notes. 

Image  III.  The  Russian  Empire,  la^  of 
Europe's  feudal  autocracies,  with  a  two- 
headed  eagle  for  its  emblem  of  ^ate,  spread 
its  wings  Ea^  and  We^,  over  Poland,  over 
Kazak^an  and  Khirghizia.  In  both  minor  na¬ 
tionalities,  tsari^  absolutism  crushed  every 
effort  at  national  expression  in  politics,  liter¬ 
ature  and  music.  Zataevich  did  his  onerous 
chores  for  tsariA  officialdom  in  Poland,  secretly 
befriending  many  aspiring  Polish  musicians. 
Music  teachers  in  Tsari^  conservatories  taught 
their  ^udents  that  the  Kazak  and  Khirghiz 
peoples  had  an  imitation  Tartar  folk  lore. 

Moreover,  Tsarism,  three  fourths  of  whose 
indu^ry  was  owned  by  French,  English  and 
German  capitali^s,  was  a  pawn  of  Imperialism, 
advancing  ea^ward  to  the  rich  markets  and 
raw  materials  of  Middle  Asia.  It  was  like 
the  eagles  (aquila  imperialis)  which  the  nomads 
of  Kazak^n  catch  as  eaglets  and  train  for  fox 
hunting.  These  tamed  eagles,  weighing  some 
60  pounds,  are  let  loose  in  the  Aeppe.  Singly, 
they  soar  upward  and  seeing  a  fox,  swoop 
down  on  him,  pinning  him  to  the  ground. 
Then  the  hunters  run  up,  put  a  hood  over  the 
eagle’s  eyes  and  take  away  the  spoils.  So  was 
pre-revolutionary  Russia,  the  dome^icated 
eagle  of  Imperialism,  which  preyed  on  nomad 
peoples,  and  gave  up  its  booty  to  European 
capitali^s. 

A  jump  of  seven  years  and  we  get  Image  IV. 
Russian  absolutism  is  overthrown  in  a  pieoples’ 
democratic  re  volution.  The  crowned  heads  fall. 
Then  the  Bolsheviks  take  power  and  the  ashes 
of  the  cremated  Romanoffs  are  blown  by  a 
northwe^  wind  out  from  Ekaterinburg  across 
the  ^eppes  of  Kazak^n.  After  a  blood- 
drenched  Civil  War,  the  nomad  peoples  set 
up  their  own  government.  The  Soviet  repub¬ 
lics  of  Kazak^an  and  Khirghizia  arise.  A  pic¬ 
ture  of  horror  and  liberation. 

Image  V.  Ohrenburg  in  1920  is  gripped  by 
continental  winter,  famine  and  typhus.  The 
city  is  the  capital  of  the  new  Soviet  republic. 
The  beA  blood  of  the  six  million  inhabitants 
flocked  from  all  comers  of  the  immense  land 
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to  government  po^s,  for  refuge,  to  go  to 
school.  Zataevich,  fifty-one  years  old,  after 
five  years  of  frenzied  search  for  refuge,  finds 
his  way  here.  He  plays  a  piano  in  a  dining 
room  to  keep  his  family  alive;  all  of  them  have 
contra(^led  typhus.  He  hears  the  songs  of 
native  bards  sung  in  the  market  place,  in  the 
schools,  everywhere  about  town.  Their  variety 
amazes  him,  their  melodies  enchant  him.  He 
begins  to  write  notes  for  this  music.  He  be¬ 
friends  the  Kazaks  and  Khirghiz.  The  native 
min^rel  singers,  seeing  that  he  could  reproduce 
and  sing,  in  half  an  hour,  songs  which  they 
had  spent  years  to  maAer,  were  a^onished. 
He  was  a  demi-god.  One  bard  was  so  delighted 
and  overwhelmed  that  to  reward  Zataevich, 
he  proffered  him  the  moA  priceless  obje<ft  in 
the  famine-^ricken  city,  an  egg.  Zataevich 
returned  the  egg,  thanking  the  native  bard 
for  singing  the  song. 

Image  VI — 1935.  Kazak^an  and  Khirghizia 
are  free  Soviet  Republics.  Their  national  cul¬ 
ture  is  developed.  The  musical  notes  of  2000 
Kazak  and  Khirghiz  folk  melodies  have  been 
written  by  Zataevich,  and  are  published  in 
thick  volumes,  a  monumental  work.  “You  have 
made  the  musical  soul  of  the  Kazak  and  Khir¬ 
ghiz  peoples  a  universal  property,”  wrote 
Romain  Rolland,  who  for  ten  years  was  pro¬ 
fessor  of  music  in  the  Sorbonne,  and  to  whom 
Zataevich  had  sent  a  copy  of  his  colleAion. 
The  late  Ippilitov-Ivanov  and  a  score  of  other 
Soviet  composers  have  found  the  work  valu¬ 
able  as  a  reservoir  of  fresh  Asiatic  melodies 
for  Soviet  Symphonies.  “I  would  be  quite  a 
genius,  if  I  could  invent  2000  melodies,”  said 
Zataevich,  laughing  like  a  boy.  “But  here  are 
two  thousand  melodies,  unknown  previously 
to  the  enlightened  musical  world.” 

All  critics  comment  on  the  enormous  physical 
energy  of  this  sixty-year-older.  After  the  Civil 
War,  he  travelled  everywhere  in  Kazak^an  and 
Khirghizia,  tracing  the  songs  he  had  collected 
in  Ohrenburg  to  their  native  sources.  At  one 
time,  he  took  a  trip  of  over  700  kilometers  on 
jostling  horse  and  cart.  Only  two  other  persons 
in  the  world  share  an  honor  beAowed  on  him. 
He  is  “People’s  Arti^  of  Kazak^n.”  When 
dedicating  his  book  he  wrote:  “To  you,  my 
friends,  I  dedicate  and  return  my  labor, 
created  with  you  during  years  of  hunger,  cold 
and  epidemic.  I  never  feel  like  a  colledtor  of 
your  beautiful  folk  melodies,  but  feel  that  you 
colled  them  through  me  and  thus  preserve 
your  national  property  from  oblivion  and  per¬ 
version.  But  I  am  an  old  man  and  you  have  the 
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future  before  you.  Persevere,  dudy,  multiply 
your  national  cultural  riches.” 

The  revolution  repaired  the  truncated 
images  of  an  old  man  and  a  nomad  race.  It  gave 
scope  for  the  one  to  become  a  truly  creative 
musician  and  for  the  other  to  find  universal 
expression  for  a  musical  culture  previously 
lod  to  the  world. — Moscow. 

AAA 

“Horace  was  a  great  Roman  and  a  very  great 
poet.  .  ,  Horace  was  neither  a  philosopher, 
nor  can  a  philosophy  be  derived  from  his  works, 
for  which  the  pure,  virgin  Muses  are  to  be 
thanked.  .  .” — Dr.  Emilio  Bodrero,  in  Die 
Tatwelt. 

Panamerica  is  a  new  Spanish -language 
monthly  magazine,  educational  in  purpose,  is¬ 
sued  by  the  University  of  Omaha.  The  one- 
man  editorial  board  is  Professor  Chridopher 
S.  Espinosa  of  the  Modern  Language  Depart¬ 
ment  of  that  inditution. 

The  Comite  International  pour  I'etude  de 
I’hidoire  du  Mexique,  31  bis.  Boulevard  La- 
tour-Maubourg,  Paris,  7e,  whose  President 
is  Paul  Claudel,  and  members  of  which  are 
Jacques  Maritain,  Louis  Massignon,  Joseph 
Ageorges,  etc.,  wishes  to  see  manuscripts  on 
its  special  subjedl. 

“A  magazine  in  Prague  is  running  a  deteeftive 
^ory  whose  eleven  chapters  are  the  work  of 
eleven  different  wTiters.  The  author  of  the  fir^ 
chapter  laid  out  the  plot.  The  others  develop 
it  as  they  choose.  But  they  are  not  allowed  to 
kill  off  more  than  one  charadter  in  each  chapter. 
None  of  the  writers  know’s  who  the  others 
are.  .  .” — Les  Annales  Politiques  et  Litter aires. 

“I  can’t  help  smiling  at  the  present  craze  for 
Rilke  (in  France).  For  Rilke  is  fir^  of  all  a  poet, 
and  his  poetical  works  have  not  been  trans¬ 
lated.  Of  the  persons  who  praise  him  and 
discuss  him,  how  many  have  really  read  him?” 
— Robert  de  Traz,  in  La  Revue  Hehdomadaire. 

“.  .  .Dante,  thanks  to  a  command  of  rhyme 
that  is  almo^  miraculous  and  can  only  be  fully 
realized  by  comparison  with  other  poems  in 
terzine  (apart  from  Petrarch’s  Trionfi),  never 
repeated  the  same  rhyme  in  a  canto  unless  at  a 
di^ance  of  some  fifty  lines.  .  .” — C.  Foligno, 
in  Italian  Studies,  University  of  Manche^er, 
England. 

The  issue  of  Letras  de  Mexico  for  Novem¬ 
ber  1  is  devoted  largely  to  memories  of  the  late 
Genaro  E^rada,  Mexican  diplomat,  hi^rian, 
litterateur  and  book  colledtor. 


“MY  DEBT 


(A  Group  of  Writers’  Confessions.  For 
other  Confessions  in  this  series,  see 
Boo}{s  Abroad  for  Summer  1936  and 
Winter  1938) 

GUGLIELMO  FERRERO 
(From  Geneva) 

1  have  of  course,  read  a  great  many  books, 
and  these  books  have  certainly  exercised  an 
inBuence  on  my  mind.  But  it  would  be  impos' 
sible  for  me  to  analyse  it,  and  all  the  more  so 
as  the  influence  of  the  books  has  been  mingled 
with  the  influence  of  events  and  experiences. 
It  was  not  libraries  alone,  but  life,  as  well, 
which  made  a  writer  of  me. 

What  I  can  say  to  you  is  that  what  you  are 
pleased  to  call  the  “world’s  greater  books’’ 
have  not  made  on  me  the  impression  which, 
according  to  tradition,  they  should  have  made. 
From  Shakespeare  on  down,  I  have  found  in 
them  very  much  less  than  the  official  commen' 
tators  see. 

VENTURA  GARCiA  CALDEr6n 
(From  Villa  “Les  Alouettes,’’  Coq'Sur'Mer, 
Belgium) 

Your  curious  reque^  has  reached  me  in  this 
outof'thc'way  little  spot  on  the  Belgian  coaA. 
I  have  juA  been  watching  the  Zeebrugge 
flshermen  come  in  with  their  miraculous 
draught  of  fishes.  The  air  is  full  of  the  smell 
of  fuel  oil  and  fish  and  the  vigor  of  men.  They 
have  hung  their  nets  from  the  maAs  to  dry, 
and  now  and  then  a  silver  fish  is  visible  up 
there,  hanging  in  the  net  like  a  crescent  moon. 

There  are  very  few  books  about  here. 
Well  yes,  between  my  sweater  and  my  Basque 
b^ret,  there  are  two  pocket'volumes  which 
went  into  my  valise  easily:  the  Pensees  of 
Pascal  and  Baudelaire's  Les  Fleurs  du  Mai. 
And  in  my  net  bag,  there  is  a  schedule  of  the 
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air'lines  and  a  dictionary,  the  mo^  exciting 
imaginative  works  I  know.  But  if  you  insi^  on 
discussing  the  books  which  have  influenced 
my  life,  we  will  think  back  to  my  little  house 
in  Paris  which  is  so  full  of  them,  piled  on  the 
mantels,  behind  the  pictures,  among  the 
funeral  huacos  of  my  country.  So  full  that  in 
the  course  of  one  severe  winter  during  the 
Great  War  my  servant  cried  out  in  pensive 
admiration:  “Why,  you  have  enough  of  them  1 
to  keep  you  warm  all  winter  long!’’  He  was  * 
disgu^ed  at  me  for  not  transforming  all  that  ^ 
cumbersome  literature  into  useful  heat:  he  was 
annoyed  that  I  was  not  willing  to  throw  into 
the  grate  those  articles  which  were  so  tempt- 
ingly  like  combuAible  briquettes  and  which 
would  have  burned  with  such  a  charming 
variety  of  colors.  I  tried  vainly  to  excuse  my-  I 
self  by  explaining  to  him  that  this  use  of 
printed  paper  had  not  brought  good  luck  to 
a  gentleman  of  my  race.  Alas!  that  gentleman 
sallied  forth  with  reckless  lance,  notwith- 
Ending,  and  what  ensued  is  a  matter  of 
common  knowledge. 

Cervantes,  my  fir^  cerebral  impression  and 
also  my  fir^  disappointment.  It  is  a  mistake 
to  have  children  read  this  magnificent  book 
from  an  old  man’s  pen.  I  immediately  lined  up 
with  Don  Quixote  againA  his  creator,  and  I 
never  changed  sides.  Later,  in  London,  I 
remember  that  I  missed  Trafalgar  Square 
because,  atop  the  bus,  I  was  traveling  aaoss 
a  harmonious  isle  with  that  erudite  Robinson 
Crusoe,  Prospero.  And,  later  Aill,  I  believe 
that  my  fir^  book  of  short  Tories,  promptly 
disavowed  by  its  author,  was  dedicated  to  the 
man  who  gave  me  a  degree  of  insight  into  the 
human  comedy  and  taught  me  the  be^  way  to 
make  coffee. 

Cervantes,  Shakespeare,  Balzac,  three  ^ges 
in  my  ^tudy  of  life,  three  men  who  have 
haunted  mine.  I  find  in  them  all  sorts  of  com¬ 
mon  traits,  Siting  from  a  common  cult  of 
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fierce  energy.  And  when  adtion  wounds  or 
disappoints  them,  I  am  filled  with  admiration 
of  the  suppleness  with  which  they  escape  into 
some  dream-world  week-end.  It  is  veritable 
legerdemain.  Arrived  from  the  depths,  their 
hands  ^ill  bloody  like  the  fishermen’s,  they 
know  how  to  hang  up  there  in  their  nets, 
up  in  the  very  sky,  a  fish  which  shines  charm¬ 
ingly,  like  a  crescent  moon. 


PEDRO-EMILIO  COLL  NUNEZ 
(From  London) 

Since  I  had  no  University  education,  I  was 
compelled  to  make  my  own  reading  li^s.  I 
remember  that  the  writers  who  influenced  me 
mo^t  Wrongly  when  I  became  intere^ed  in 
literature,  about  the  year  1890,  were  the 
Frenchmen  Renan,  Taine  and  the  disciples  of 
Taine,  as  well  as  the  symbolic  writers  of  that 
generation;  of  English  writers,  Herbert  Spen¬ 
cer  and  later  Carlyle  and  Emerson;  of  the 
Russians,  Tol^oy  more  than  all  others;  of  the 
Germans,  Goethe  and  Nietzsche;  of  the  Span¬ 
iards,  particularly  the  noveli^  Perez  Galdos 
and  the  critic  Juan  Valera.  In  general,  I  sought 
in  my  reading  spiritual  guidance,  a  solution 
for  the  moral  and  social  problems  which  occu¬ 
pied  me  and  ^ill  occupy  me,  and  an  ae^hetic 
and  psychological  expression  of  life.  In  my 
books  Palabras,  El  Ca^illo  de  Elsinor,  La. 
escondida  senda,  and  in  various  small  essays 
and  impressions  published  in  magazines  and 
newspapers,  I  think  that  certain  of  these 
influences  or  tendencies  are  more  or  less  evi¬ 
dent.  Of  late  years  I  have  almo^  abandoned 
the  literary  acitivities  to  which  I  gave  so  much 
attention  as  a  young  man,  but  I  am  more 
intere^ed  than  ever  in  the  authors  who  refledl 
in  their  works  the  soul  and  the  atmosphere  of 
my  native  country  and  of  our  America.  .  . 

JULIO  JIMENEZ  RUEDA 
(From  Mexico  City) 

My  literary  work  has  been  in  the  drama, 
the  colonial  novel,  and  the  “novela  de  co^um- 
bres.”  I  began  writing  plays  in  the  year  1917. 
The  obvious  influences  at  this  period  of  my 
literary  life  are  Jacinto  Benavente,  Henri  Ba- 
taille  and  Paul  Servien.  Later  on,  in  my  dra¬ 
matic  compositions  which  date  from  1935  to 
1938, 1  was  influenced  by  Ferdinand  Cromme- 
lynck,  Pirandello,  Jules  Romains  and  Georges 
Courteline. — In  the  field  of  the  colonial  novel, 

I  am  conscious  of  the  influence,  fir^,  of  Luis 
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Gonzalez  Obregon,  the  colonial  specially  of 
the  greater  importance  in  the  literary  hi^ory 
of  Mexico;  I  have  also  felt  the  influence  of 
Enrique  Larreta,  and,  extraordinary  as  it  may 
seem,  it  has  been  the  influence  of  certain  French 
writers  that  has  been  ^ronge^  in  aid  of  my 
efforts  to  reconArud:  pad  epochs — notably 
that  of  Paul  Claudel  and  of  Aloysius  Bertrand. 
Valle  Inclan  and  Azorin  have  had  their  part 
in  my  literary  formation,  along  with  classics 
of  the  langiiage,  the  author  of  La  Celeitina, 
Cervantes  and  Santa  Teresa. 

EDNA  ST.  VINCENT  MILLAY 
(From  Auderlitz,  New  York) 

In  reply  to  your  letter  of  June  24,  I  will 
give  you  an  off-hand  lid  of  books  which  I 
read  when  I  was  very  young,  and  which 
presumably  influenced  me  as  a  writer. 

I  am  so  busy  jud  now  with  my  own  work 
that  I  have  no  time  to  do  more  than  give  you 
a  lid  of  books  which  come  fird  to  my  mind. 

I  regret  that  I  am  unable  jud  now  to  consider 
why  and  how  these  books  may  have  influenced 
me. 

Before  I  was  ten  years  old,  I  had  read  almod 
every  word  of  Shakespeare — many  of  the  plays 
several  times.  I  had  also  read  Don  Quixote, 
Chridopher  Marlowe’s  Hero  and  Leander,  a 
great  deal  of  Alexander  Pope,  Grimm’s  Fairy 
Tales,  Alice  in  Wonderland,  the  poems  of 
Tennyson,  Jean  Ingelow,  and  Milton. 

There  were  many  others,  but  these  are  the 
ones  that  occur  to  me  in  a  necessarily  hurried 
m'*ment. 

WALDO  FRANK 
(From  Truro,  Massachusetts) 

I  have  your  letter  asking  for  my  “literary 
ancedry’’ — a  difficult  task,  because  I  fear  I’m 
a  dreadful  mongrel  when  it  comes  to  my  spiri¬ 
tual  and  intelledaial  forefathers.  A  sydematic 
reply  would  mean  a  kind  of  literary  auto¬ 
biography,  and  I  haven’t  time,  nor  have  you 
space,  for  that.  As  a  boy  I  roamed  my  father’s 
library,  very  critically  indeed.  I  got  more  out 
of  his  law-books  (when  I  was  11  or  12)  than 
I  did  out  of  the  respedable  Vidorian  novel- 
ids.  I  recall  reading  a  score  of  Waverly  noveb 
and  all  Dickens  aet.  11  or  12,  and  rather 
despising  them.  I  remember  discovering  for 
myself  at  that  age  Toldoy,  Zola,  Flaubert, 
and  smuggling  them  into  the  house  and  loving 
them.  I  remember  at  12  reading  Ibsen  and 
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living  for  a  week  in  a  haze  of  morbid  excite^ 
ment  that  worried  my  mother.  My  father  used 
to  read  to  us  children,  at  night,  chiefly  Shakes¬ 
peare  and  the  Bible,  and  these  were  undoubted¬ 
ly  the  lungiwge-base  of  my  education.  When 
I  was  about  14,  I  read  Poe  and  kept  a  book 
in  which  I  jotted  down  all  the  words  I  had 
to  look  up  in  the  diAionary — using  them 
sedulously  at  suppertime  to  get  used  to  them, 
to  the  amusement  of  my  family.  I  recall  well 
announcing  one  night:  “In  three  weeks,  I 
shall  be  three  lu^ra  old.”  At  15,  I  discovered 
Whitman — a  brain^orm!  I  delivered  an  ora¬ 
tion  on  him  at  our  Public  High  School  and  won 
a  gold  medal  for  myself,  but  few  more  readers 
(I  fear)  for  the  Old  Bard.  At  16,  I  went  to 
Europe  and  ma^ered  French.  For  three  years 
I  saturated  myself  in  French  literature — and 
this  doubtless  was  my  greater  help  in  the 
discipline-  and  technique-end  of  writing.  It 
was  not  until  I  was  out  of  college,  that  1 
really  began  to  read  and  under^nd  the  great 
spiritual  source-works :  the  Upanishads,  Aes- 
chylos,  the  Bible,  and  Dante.  When  these 
works  came  to  me,  it  was  already  to  a  man 
who  had  been  intellectually  formed  by  French 
and  Latin  makers.  But  their  sub^nce  spoke  to 
me  closer  than  the  classiciAs.  And  it  was  not 
until  about  aet.  25  that  the  man  who,  in  my 
judgment,  mo^  marvelously  married  We^em 
form  with  Ea^em  vision — Spinoza — became 
the  object  of  my  adoration.  (I  had  before  this 
read  Hegel  of  course  and  the  other  metaphysi¬ 
cians  and  logicians).  I  have  forgotten  Balzac: 
for  years  he  was  my  “god,”  and  I  still  think  he 
is  one  of  the  three  or  four  great  makers  of 
the  Novel.  The  noveli^s  who  in  addition  have 
meant  mo^  to  me  are:  TolAoi,  Do^oevski, 
Stendhal  and  Cervantes.  I  have  always  felt 
that  English  literature  is  second-rate  since 
Swift,  whom  I  revere  as  the  greatest  master 
of  English  prose. 

Well,  I  could  go  on,  but  I  suspeCt  you're 
long-since  saying:  Enough. 

PAUL  ELDRIDGE 
(From  New  York  City) 

We  are  apt  to  seek  great  causes  for  what  we 
consider  great  events,  but  as  for  me,  try  as 
hard  as  I  will  I  cannot  recall  what  fir^t  impelled 
me  to  write.  Perhaps  it  was  the  remark  of  a 
school-chum  who  after  reading  a  composition 
I  had  written,  exclaimed:  “Gee!  You’re  a 
poet!”  Or  perhaps  it  was  the  tremendous 
impression  that  The  Scarlet  Letter  produced 
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upon  me  at  the  age  of  fourteen  or  so.  I  thought 
I  could  some  day  write  as  well,  and  vowed 
(if  I  remember  aright)  that  I  would  die,  if 
necessary,  in  the  effort. 

I  am  certain,  however,  that  it  was  not  any 
particular  author  who  determined  my  career. 
I  have  never  been  a  disciple  or  follower.  Not 
that  I  have  not  been  influenced  by  this  one  or 
that.  A  man  is  not  bom  with  a  ^yle  ready¬ 
made  or  ideas  cooked  “a  point.”  But  whatever 
influence  there  was,  it  muA  have  been  subtle 
and  unconscious. 

I  recall  vaguely,  if  at  all,  what  preceded 
my  adolescent  reading,  but  when  I  woke  up 
from  the  ^upor  of  childhood,  I  found  myself 
immersed  in  Spinoza,  Schopenhauer  and  Emer¬ 
son.  They  are  ^ill  my  friends.  There  was  in 
Spinoza  a  satisfaction  of  the  ego  which  now 
extended  beyond  all  frontiers  of  space  and 
time.  There  was  what  seemed  to  me  (and  ^ill 
does)  incontrovertible  truth  in  the  pessitm'sm 
of  Schopenhauer,  and  finality  in  every  sen¬ 
tence  Emerson  wrote. 

Later  I  found  the  Russians,  Tol^oy, 
Chekov,  Andreieff,  and  the  Northerners, 
Ibsen  and  Strindberg,  excellent  pabulum.  The 
Russians  were  not  particularly  clear  and 
precise,  but  they  had  pity  in  their  repertoire, 
and  whether  I  pitied  myself  or  the  people 
about  me,  I  found  that  emotion  essential,  at 
lea^  to  my  literary  well-being.  Ibsen  and 
Strindberg  had  not  pity,  to  be  sure,  but  they 
had  dark  rage  again^  social  and  family  injus¬ 
tices,  and  evidently  I  needed  a  bit  of  rage  as 
well  in  my  diet. 

From  these  I  switched  to  the  Latins,  chiefly 
the  French,  and  have  continued  to  remain  in 
their  company.  There  was  Voltaire,  La  Roche¬ 
foucauld,  France,  Maupassant,  Flaubert.  Here 
I  found  what  pleased  me  moA,  what  moA 
suited  my  temperament— neither  rage,  nor 
romantic  pessimism,  nor  a  my^ic  union  with 
the  universe. — but  irony,  subtle  and  swift 
as  a  ^iletto,  objectivity,  translucency  of  ideas 
and  perfection  of  form.  These  people  did  not 
hammer,  did  not  grope.  They  knew  their  way, 
they  knew  their  answer.  Whether  it  was  the 
right  way  or  the  right  answer,  does  not  matter 
in  the  lea^.  There  was  pride  in  the  bearing 
and  music  in  the  words. 

A  writer  muA  be  judged  not  only  by  the 
authors  who  influenced  him,  but  also  by  those 
who  have  not,  ju^  as  a  man's  de^iny  is  a 
combination  of  what  happ>ens  to  him  plus  what 
does  not  happen  to  him.  I  was  not  attracted, 
or  rather,  I  was  generally  repelled,  by  the 
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giants  of  literature,  the  gods  whose  names 
may  not  be  taken  in  vain.  I  have  always  sought 
the  lesser  daemons.  In  fadt,  whether  to  console 
myself,  or  to  glorify  the  others,  I  wrote  the 
following  poem: 

WE  THE  MINOR  POETS 

We  are  the  minor  poets — 

We  do  not  throw 
With  papal  gravity 
Ponderous  fleet  nets 
Into  clamorous  seas 
Of  Life  and  Death — 

We  do  not  capture 
Colossal  whales 
For  the  ravenous  world 
To  smac\  its  huge  lips 
And  licl{  its  greedy  fingers 
In  loud  delight. 

We  are  the  minor  poets — 

We  throw 
Playfully, 

Our  small  sill^en  nets 

Into  hidden  and  forgotten  ponds — 

We  capture  tiny  fish 
With  golden  bellies 
And  silver  fins. 

Which  we  offer 
In  coral  bowls 

To  rare  and  sated  passers'by. 

Who  tafle  them. 

Slowly, 

With  the  soft  tips 
Of  their  weary  tongues. 

I  have  always  considered  my  favorite 
authors  as  my  friends,  whom  I  visited,  but 
with  whom  I  did  not  lodge.  We  drank  to- 
gether,  but  not  from  the  same  cup.  I  came  to 
them  (as  I  ^ill  do)  to  seek  confirmation  in  my 
ideas,  to  find  consolation,  and  with  it  renewed 
vigor  to  pursue  my  own  work  in  my  own 
manner. 

ARTURO  TORRESRIOSECO 
(From  Berkeley,  California) 

In  regard  to  your  que^ion  about  what 
books  have  had  the  mo^  influence  in  making 
a  writer  of  me  and  in  determining  the  chat' 
ader  of  my  writing: 

As  I  am  primarily  a  poet  I  mud  begin  by 
mentioning  a  few  poets  who  gave  me  the  fird 
impulse  and  who  orientated  my  dyle  and  my 
bterary  conceptions  for  many  years. 
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Ruben  Dario  was  my  fird  mader.  That 
exquisite  book  Prosas  profanas  was  the  brevi' 
ary  of  my  school  days.  I  learned  all  its  poems 
by  heart;  I  loved  its  rhythm,  its  imagery,  its 
selection  of  poetical  words.  If  there  is  any 
quah'ty  in  my  expression  which  does  not 
derive  diredtly  from  my  temperament  I  owe 
it  to  Dario.  Other  poets  read  and  admired  in 
this  period  of  literary  formation  are:  Jose 
Asuncion  Silva,  Julio  Herrera  y  Reissig,  Juan 
Ramon  Jimenez,  and  the  Portuguese  Guerra 
Junqueiro. 

Then  I  read  French  and  I  felt  the  influence 
of  Baudelaire  and  Verlaine.  I  believe  that 
Baudelaire  is,  for  his  originality  of  vision  and 
his  deep  voice,  the  greated  French  poet  of 
modem  times.  But  of  course  Verlaine  has  a 
great  charm  with  his  musical  theories.  In  my 
fird  book  of  poems  En  el  encantamiento  the 
sagacious  reader  may  detedt  these  influences. 

The  dronged  literary  influence  in  my  later 
years  has  been  Walt  Whitman.  Leaves  of 
Grass  revealed  to  me  new  horizons.  Anglo' 
Saxon  influence  on  Spanish  poetry  has  been 
very  slight  and  since  our  Spanish  poetry  has 
been  quite  conservative  Whitman  was  a 
revelation  to  me.  He  has  given  me  an  example 
of  freedom  and  virile  art.  I  also  liked  and  was 
somewhat  influenced  by  Poe  but  lately  I  have 
lod  some  of  my  admiration  for  the  author  of 
The  Raven.  Of  course  I  am  a  fervent  admirer 
of  Gongora,  Blake,  Rimbaud,  and  Mallarme 
but  they  have  not  influenced  me  greatly. 

In  the  field  of  prose  writing  we  have  of 
course  the  quedion  of  dyle  and  ideas.  From 
the  point  of  view  of  form  my  ideal  was  the 
terse,  clear,  elegant  prose  of  Jose  Enrique 
Rod6's  Ariel.  Then  I  learned  a  few  things  from 
Cervantes,  Quevedo,  Renan,  Flaubert.  Among 
the  books  that  left  a  deep  impression  in  my 
sensibility  and  early  thought  I  mention:  The 
Bible,  Don  ^uijote,  Nietzsche’s  Zarathuftra, 
Gorki’s  and  Toldoi’s  novels,  Ibsen’s  dramas, 
Unamuno’s  essays. 

I  am  afraid  I  have  a  very  unorthodox  tade. 
The  poor  man  who  taught  me  Spanish  liter- 
ature  in  a  little  provincial  high-school,  in 
Talca,  Chile,  mud  have  suffered  greatly  when 
I  refused  to  beheve  in  the  merits  of  the 
Argensola  brothers.  Fray  Luis  de  Granada, 
Espronceda,  Campoamor,  Nunez  de  Arce, 
Echegaray,  Benavente,  and  devoted  my  time 
to  the  reading  of  Juan  Ruiz’s  Libro  del  buen 
amor,  G6ngora’s  Soledades,  The  Romancero, 
Larra’s  essays,  Unamuno’s  Del  sentimiento 
trdgico  de  la  vida.  My  teacher  of  French  never 
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underwood  why  I  did  not  like  the  poems  of 
Lamartine,  Hugo,  Gautier,  and  hked  instead 
Villon,  Rimbaud,  Laforgue.  My  pet  aversions 
in  French  poetry  are  the  poems  of  Boileau  and 
Malherbe,  and  in  English,  Pope  and  Walter 
Scott. 

I  give  you  these  details  because  I  believe 
that  what  one  does  not  like  is  an  important 
facftor  in  the  formative  period  of  a  writer. 
In  general  I  prefer  racy  writers,  be  their  name 
Juan  Ruiz,  Boccaccio,  Rabelais  or  Cervantes. 
You  may  notice  that  I  speak  more  of  writers 
than  of  books:  the  reason  is  obvious. 

May  I  also  mention  two  books  that  not 
being  literary  works  have  had  a  great  influence 
in  my  life?  They  are  Darwin’s  The  Origin  of 
Species  and  Claude  Bernard’s  Introdutflion  d 
la  medecine  experimentale. 

HELEN  GRACE  CARLISLE 
(From  North  Stamford,  Conne<fticut) 

I  do  not  believe  any  books  had  any  influence 
in  making  a  writer  of  me.  That  was  largely 
due  to  necessity  and  accident.  The  charadter 
of  one’s  writing  also  has  to  come  I  believe  from 
within  one’s  own  limitations  and  personality. 

I  can  tell  you  the  books  that  remain  out- 
landing  in  my  mind,  if  that  will  help.  Fore' 
moA  is  The  Story  of  Goild  Berling  by  Selma 
Lagerlov.  This  book  made  a  powerful  impres' 
sion  on  me.  As  a  child  and  adolescent,  I  read 
a  great  deal  of  Thackeray,  Dickens,  Eugene 
Sue,  and  Tennyson  was  my  favorite  poet. 
Recently  I  spent  a  morning  reading  Tennyson 
and  was  very  sad  to  find  it  had  all  been  a 
mi^ake,  and  that  he  was  quite  Sticky.  And  I 
discovered  that  what  I  had  really  loved  about 
my  book  was  the  Steel  engravings,  which  are 
Still  today  very  lovely. 

I  have  always  been  drawn  to  the  books 
that  represent  Struggle  between  good  and 
evil.  The  Brothers  Karamazov,  The  Maurizius 
Case,  Feuchtwanger’s  Power. 

In  America,  I  have  liked  My  Antonia  by 
Willa  Cather,  also  The  Wave  by  Evelyn  Scott, 
and  The  Sound  and  the  Fury  (Faulkner).  I 
found  that  all  authors  write  unevenly,  and 
I  think  it  is  a  great  mistake  to  think  that  be' 
cause  an  author  has  written  one  good  book, 
one  must  expedt  to  like  them  all.  Of  Thomas 
Wolfe’s  work,  I  liked  beSt  Of  Time  and  the 
River. 

Of  French  writers,  I  have  liked  Roger  Mar¬ 
tin  du  Gard,  and  Marcel  ProuSt. 
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REGINALD  WRIGHT  KAUFFMAN 
(From  New  York  City) 

My  debt  to  books  began  before  I  could  read. 
One  of  my  earliest  recolledtions  is  of  my  uncle 
General  Samuel  Wright  reading  aloud  to  his 
wife  while  I  played  with  spools,  on  the  floor 
at  his  feet:  Pope’s  version  of  the  Iliad  — 
the  Trojan  spools  wore  orange  plumes,  the 
Greek  wore  blue. 

Between  that  time  and  my  departure  for 
St.  Paul’s  and  Harvard,  I  heard — for  this 
uncle  read  all  day  every  day— much  of  Shakes¬ 
peare,  Hume,  Scott,  Thackeray,  Macaulay, 
Hardy,  Froude,  Cooper,  Green,  Dickens, 
Stubbs,  Freeman,  Meredith,  Clarendon,  the 
French  novelists  and  memoirists  and  a  score  of 
others  in  Strange  combinations.  I  imitated 
everything  I  liked;  but  probably,  among 
writers  then  heard,  Zola  most  influenced  my 
young  choice  of  themes,  for  youth  loves  to 
shock — and  Carlyle  and  Henry  James  my 
juvenile  Style,  for  youth  also  loves  to  be 
powerful  and  abstruse. 

Afterwards,  I  closed  none  of  my  frontiers 
until  the  advance  of  Tender  Buttons  and 
Ulysses.  Even  today,  although  I  reread  yes¬ 
terday’s  books,  I  add  Storm  Jameson,  Kaye- 
Smith  and  those  other  modems  who  seem 
worth  while  to  a  Byzantine.  There  are  more 
than  you  might  suppose. 

Flaubert  and  Cather,  the  King  James  trans¬ 
lation  of  the  Bible  and  Bromfield,  Macbeth 
and  Hay  Fever,  DoStoevski  and  Erskine  Cald¬ 
well,  Stevenson  and  Hergesheimer,  Lewis 
Carroll  and  A.  A.  Milne,  Berdyaev  and  Fiske, 
Richard  Hooker  and  Sackville-WeSt,  Louis 
How  and  Evelyn  Waugh — and,  of  course,  the 
Liturgy  of  St.  Basil  the  Great  or  St.  John 
Chrysostom  weekly:  I  read  everything  I  can 
bear,  and  I  owe  something  to  everything  1 
read. 

EMIL  LENGYEL 
(From  Astoria,  Long  Island) 

It  would  be  presumptuous  for  me  to  claim 
that  John  Morley  is  my  literary  ancestor.  But 
he  is  my  idol  and  his  Life  of  Gladstone  is  my 
vade  mecum.  In  Morley  I  admire  the  lucidity 
of  thought,  clarity  of  expression  and  integrity 
of  purpose.  He  may  never  have  been  a  fesh- 
ionable  author,  but  he  had  the  courage  of 
word  and  deed. 

Now  that  your  query  has  set  me  thinking 
about  what  you  call  “literary  ancestry,”  I  am 
surprised  to  find  that  moSt  of  my  literary 
heroes  are  not  in  high  favor  today.  When 
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I  firft  visited  Paris  as  a  very  young  man,  I  was 
awed  by  the  thought  that  Anatole  France  had 
his  home  in  that  city.  He  always  made  a  great 
impression  on  me.  He,  the  laughing  Gallic 
philosopher,  who  knew  so  much  about  human 
nature,  had  the  courage  to  Aave  off  thoughts 
of  suicide  and  make  his  contribution  to  a 
better  world  by  teaching  it  with  a  smile. 
While  I  did  not  know  him  personally,  some 
friends  and  I  were  often  gue^s  of  his  widow 
at  the  Villa  Said  in  Paris,  and  it  was  a  rehef 
to  let  his  spirit  pervade  us.  A  man  who  could 
see  so  much  and  yet  retain  a  profound  sense 
of  humor  would  deserve  to  be  sainted.  I  hope 
he  occupies  a  throne  in  the  Athei^s’  Heaven. 

An  Engb’shman,  little  known  in  this  coun' 
try,  George  Peel,  helped  me  to  become  in- 
tere^ed  in  economic  subjeefts  with  his  book 
about  the  Crisis  of  French  Finances.  Although 
the  subject  sounds  dreary,  he  made  its  discus^ 
sion  throb  with  human  intere^. 

Flaubert  dazzled  me  in  my  youth  with  the 
purity  of  his  ^yle.  In  spite  of  the  fadt  that 
Aldous  Huxley  may  be  one  of  the  few  authors 
of  our  day  who  will  be  remembered  even  tO' 
morrow,  I  love  him  dearly.  His  superiority  of 
intelledt,  genuine  writing  mode^y  and  pene' 
tration  of  the  borderline  between  emotion  and 
logic  make  him  a  source  of  endless  delight. 

ARTURO  USLAR  PIETRI 
(From  Caracas) 

Your  letter  confronts  me  with  a  rather 
delicate  que^ion — the  thorny  problem  of 
influences  on  the  formation  of  a  writer.  No 
matter  how  sincere  his  desire,  it  is  extremely 
difficult  for  a  writer  to  recognize  clearly  and 
precisely  what  influences  have  determined  his 
vocation  and  his  literary  deAiny.  It  is  not 
only  human  vanity  that  tempts  us  to  believe 
or  make  believe  that  we  are  absolutely  original 
and  created  ex-nihilo,  but  all  that  intricate 
complex  of  emotions,  sentiments,  and  sub- 
conscious  readlions  which  con^itute  the  ^ate 
of  mind  of  the  arti^  in  formation.  It  is  quite 
possible  that  the  decisive  influence  may  have 
(grated  unconsciously,  and  that,  in  all  good 
faith,  we  attach  a  capital  importance  to  an 
event,  an  idea  or  a  book,  which  by  some  cir- 
cumftance  or  other,  remains  alive  in  our  fond 
memory.  Cervantes  wrote  Don  Quixote  think' 
ing  of  the  books  on  knight  errantry,  Baude' 
hire  admired  Th^ophile  Gautier,  and,  by  way 
of  poking  fun  at  some  obscure  philosophers, 
Voltaire  created  Candide. 
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All  this  by  way  of  telling  you  how  little 
faith  I  have  in  my  own  diagnoses  of  the  influ' 
ences  which  have  determined  the  charadter  of 
my  writings.  However,  in  the  effort  to  present 
my  memories  candidly  and  simply,  I  shall  tell 
you,  in  chronological  order,  the  authors  and 
books  which  have  governed,  up  to  the  present, 
each  one  of  the  formative  epochs  in  my  life. 

The  leaning  toward  literature  began  in  me 
long  before  culture  and  the  critical  sense.  I  had 
the  desire  to  write  on  any  and  every  theme 
or  subjedt.  The  printed  page  and  the  lure  of 
literary  fame  intoxicated  me.  I  was  fourteen 
years  old,  and  naturally,  I  began  to  write  on 
what  lay  closed  at  hand;  Botany.  I  composed 
a  horrible  theme  on  the  banana  tree.  In  those 
days  my  favorite  reading  matter  was  detedtive 
Tories,  adventures  in  the  Far  We^  and 
especially,  the  marvelous  juvenile  mythology 
of  the  exotic  pirate  novels  by  the  Italian 
Emilio  Salgari. 

Afterward  my  ta^e  for  poetry  awakened, 
very  much  in  the  tragic  and  romantic  vein 
of  adolescence;  it  was  then  that  I  read,  or  I 
should  say,  drank  Amado  Nervo,  Ruben 
Dario,  Herrera  y  Reissig,  Lugones,  and  certain 
vague  echoes  of  Baudelaire.  About  that  time 
I  happened  to  begin  reading  a  type  of  perverse 
and  esoteric  precious  literature,  such  as  Jean 
Lorrain  (Monsieur  de  Phocas);  Valle  Inclan, 
Eugenio  de  CaAro,  Mardrus’  Thousand  and 
one  Nights,  Oscar  Wilde,  Lautr&imont,  and 
Nietzsche’s  Zarathu^ra. 

In  the  succeeding  period,  in  which  I  wrote 
the  cuentos  of  my  fir^  book  (Barr abas  y  otros 
relates:  Caracas.  Elite,  1928)  I  underwent  a 
slight  readtion  in  the  diredtion  of  realism, 
but  a  symbolic  realism,  and  one  filled  with 
morbidity.  It  was  then  I  read  with  extraop 
dinary  delight  Henri  Barbusse  (L'Enfer  and 
Jesus)  and  the  Russian  Leonidas  Andreyev, 
whose  short  Tories  and  especially  his  novel 
Sachl{a  Tegulev  left  a  lading  mark  on  my  liter' 
ary  bent.  At  the  same  time,  but  to  a  lesser 
degree,  I  was  intere^ed  in  the  Spanish  ^tyli^ 
Gabriel  Miro  and  in  the  Scandinavians  Ibsen 
and  Selma  Lagerlof. 

Afterward,  in  a  confused  and  contradictory 
period  lading  from  1928  to  1934,  began  for  me, 
Starting  with  the  AmericaniStic  pull  of  Walt 
Whitman,  an  interest  in  creole  life  and  its 
artistic  transmutation,  simultaneously  with  a 
great  curiosity  about  the  experiment  of  the 
European  vanguard  literatures,  and  especially 
about  French  Surrealism  and  the  titanic  efforts 
of  James  Joyce. 
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These  are  the  influences  which  have  con- 
tributed  mo^  powerfully  to  my  literary 
growth.  Along  with  them,  obviously,  there 
exited  others  of  lesser  intensity;  what  I 
received  at  a  given  moment,  from  Goethe, 
from  Paul  Valery,  from  the  Spaniard  Ortega 
y  Gasset,  and  the  American  Waldo  Frank. 
At  the  present  moment  I  am  passing  through 
an  ambiguous  phase,  in  which  I  am  getting 
away  from  purely  literary  preoccupations.  I  am 
trying  to  find  in  things  the  mo^  immediate 
sense  of  human  reality.  For  two  years  I  have 
scarcely  read  anything  except  on  que^ions 
related  to  political  economy  and  social  prob' 
lems.  For  a  long  time  I  have  not  read  a  novel. 
My  next  work  will  consi^  of  novels  and  books 
of  essays,  but  I  shall  have  to  wait  myself  until 
they  are  written  to  know  w’hat  influences  have 
produced  them. 

AAA 

“A  perusal  of  Goethe's  Tagebticher  (1775' 
1832)  reveals  the  fac^t  that  during  a  period  of 
approximately  twenty  years  (January  4,  1810, 
to  March  25,  1830)  at  lea^  tw.'nty  Americans 
sought  him  out  and  were  received  by  him, 
either  at  Weimar  or  at  Jena.  In  mo^  in^ances 
Goethe  was  careful  to  record  these  visits 
promptly,  though  always  w'ith  chara(?teri^ic 
simplicity.  .  .”  (Among  them  were  Aaron 
Burr,  George  Ticknor,  Edward  Everett,  George 
Bancroft). — Ida  G.  Everson,  in  American  Liter' 
ature. 

The  new  Partisan  Review  has  begun  a  series 
of  critical  articles  on  the  great  modern  writers, 
which  is  to  include  re'valuations  of  Flaubert, 
Stendhal,  Balzac,  Baudelaire,  Rimbaud,  ProuA, 
Gide,  Mann,  Kafka,  Melville,  Whitman,  Drei' 
ser,  Do^oevski,  Hardy,  Joyce,  D.  H.  Law' 
rence  and  others. 

A.  L.  Herrera,  writing  in  Crisol,  Mexico 
City,  claims  to  have  propounded  the  Ein^ein 
theory  before  Ein^ein. 

“In  Paris,  under  the  management  of  Paul 
Valery,  Ferdinand  Brunot  and  Andre  Therive, 
an  ‘Oflice  de  la  langue  fran^aise’  has  been 
created  for  the  purjxjse  of  guarding  the  purity 
of  that  language.  On  principle,  we  have  no 
objedtion.  But  with  full  consciousness  of  our 
incompetence,  foreigners  and  farremoved  as 
we  are,  to  express  an  opinion  in  the  matter,  we 
can’t  forbear  calling  attention  to  the  fed:  that 
the  new  organization  darts  its  name  with  a 
word  which  is  not  French,  the  word  ‘office.’  ’’ 
— Sur,  Buenos  Aires. 

The  Slavonic  Alliance  of  (California  is  prc' 
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paring  a  sort  of  local  Slav  Who's  Who,  to  be 
entitled  Slavs  in  California. 

The  Honduran  datesman-writer  Froylan 
Turcios  has  launched  in  San  Jose  de  (Co^ 
Rica  a  curious  little  fortnightly  literary  mag' 
azine  called  Ariel,  written  largely  by  himself 
and  carrying  a  great  many  extrads  and  cita¬ 
tions  from  authors  ancient,  modern  and  con¬ 
temporary. 

“Lenin  knew  many  foreign  languages.  He 
knew  well  German,  French  and  English:  he 
dudied  and  translated  from  these  languages. 
He  also  read  Polish  and  Italian.  For  recreation 
he  could  read  a  didionary  for  hours. — Many 
people  draw  the  line  between  dudying  foreign 
languages  and  dudying  one’s  own  language, 
and  yet  one  is  bound  up  with  the  other.  The  i 
dudy  of  foreign  languages  enriches  one’s  own,  I 
makes  it  more  eloquent,  flexible  and  expressive,  j 
He  who  has  dudied  the  language  of  Lenin  ' 
knows  how  rich,  warm,  expressive  it  was.’’— 

N.  K.  Krupskaya  (Lenin’s  widow),  in  Moscow 
TICK'S.  j 

The  artid  Pablo  Picasso  has  published  in 
Paris  a  vigorous  literary  and  artidic  document  | 
containing,  besides  its  printed  text,  18  etch¬ 
ings.  The  volume  is  entitled  Sueno  y  mentira  de  j 
Franco.  “Ado  de  execracion  del  atentado  ck 
que  es  vidima  el  pueblo  espahol.’’  The  motto 
of  the  work  is  the  following  phrase  from  C^ie- 
vedo’s  La  hora  de  todos:  “Yo  adminidro  unos 
hombres  a  medio  podrir,  entre  vivos  y  muertos, 
que  traen  bien  alinada  fantasma  y  tratan  de 
que  les  herede  su  apetito  y  pagan  en  buena 
moneda  lo  roiioso  de  su  edantigua.’’ 

A.  Koyre,  in  the  Annales  de  I'Universite  de 
Paris,  proves  that  Galileo  could  not  have  made 
the  famous  experiment  with  falling  bodies  at 
the  leaning  tower  of  Pisa,  and  that  he  had  no 
occasion  for  making  it,  since  all  the  fads  tra¬ 
ditionally  edablished  by  that  experiment  were 
already  known. 

“It  is  especially  in  the  political  conception 
of  a  nation’s  international  life  that  it  seems 
to  me  that  Masaryk  was  a  precursor  and  an 
incomparable  creator.  He  was,  in  fad,  the  fir^ 
leader  in  modem  Europe  to  conceive,  and  what 
is  even  more  difficult,  to  follow  condantly  this 
direding  idea:  Nothing  can  be  useful  to  my 
country,  nothing  can  be  desirable  for  my  coun' 
try,  which  is  not  at  the  same  time  useful  and 
desirable  as  furthering  the  peace  and  the  social 
and  moral  progress  of  Europe.” — From  the 
article  Masary}{,  le  Premier  des  Europeens,  by 
Comte  C^arlo  Sfbrza,  in  La  Depeche  de  Tou' 
louse. 
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viel  von  Ihrem  Land  gesprochen.  Das  war  gut.” 
Those  are  fine  phrases.  What  other  language 
could  have  put  the  thing  so  simply,  so  siturdily, 
so  frankly?  The  great  Swedish  ^tory-teller 
would  seem  to  be  tej^tifying  that  the  talented 
German  ^tory^teller  is  a  tactful  ambassador. 

Incidentally,  in  discussing  in  his  magazine 
the  frequent  dislike  of  Germanv  which  exi^s 
even  among  outlanders  of  German  ^ock.  Will 
Vesper  makes  a  curious  remark  about  the  rela- 
tions  between  such  matters  as  a  love  for  Ger- 
man  poetry  and  love  for  Germany: 

“Echte  Dichtung  priigt  die  Seelen,  :>tarkt 
und  erhiilt  sie  in  ihrem  eigen^ten  Wesen.  Die 
Dichtung  verlangt  Entscheidung,  in  weit 
.^iirkerem  Masse  als  die  anderen  Kiin^te, 
z.  B.  die  Musik.  Ein  jCidischer  Bolschewi^t 
kann  ebenso  gut  wie  ein  Berliner  National- 
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Will  Vesper,  creative  writer  of  merit,  critic, 
editor  and  loyal  National  Socialist,  has  been 
traveling  about  Europe  reading  from  his  own 
work  and  lecturing  on  contemporary  German 
literature.  According  to  his  report  in  his  maga¬ 
zine  Die  neue  Literatur,  he  has  appeared  before 
audiences  in  Norway,  Roumania,  Sweden, 
Poland,  Hungary,  Austria  and  Jugo-Slavia, 
audiences  large  and  small,  from  Universities 
and  formal  gatherings  in  great  capitals  to 
village  schools  and  the  modeSteSt  of  rural 
communities.  It  is  in  these  informal  appearances 
before  the  less  pretentious  groups  that  he 
believes  his  missionary  work  to  have  been  most 
successful.  It  is  a  time  when  Germany  needs 
to  make  friends.  She  has  become  so  unpopular 
politically  that  it  is  increasingly  common  to 
refuse  her  loyal  citizenry  any  sort  of  merit, 
literary  or  other.  Not  all  firSt-class  German 
writers  are  out  of  Germany  and  publicly 
hostile  to  her  present  government,  even  though 
she  has  suffered  such  a  cultural  weakening 
through  emigration  as  can  scarcely  be  equalled 
in  history.  If  Will  Vesper  can  visit  other 
countries  and  prove  to  fair-minded  audiences 
that  he  and  other  Stay-at-homers  of  his  genera¬ 
tion  are  actually  writing  good  things,  it  may  be 
that  he  can  neutralize  some  of  the  interna¬ 
tional  bitterness  which  the  politicians  in  Berlin 
are  brewing.  Good  poets  have  always  been 
potential  agents  of  good  will,  even  though 
some  poets  there  was  Victor  Hugo,  for 
instance,  and  Ruben  Dario,  and  the  author  of 
a  certain  Hymn  of  Hate  which  it  is  probably 
ungenerous  to  mention  again  -have  been 
mighty  bad  at  spilling  the  beans.  Let  us  hope 
Will  Vesper  is  not  of  this  type.  He  reports 
that  Selma  Lagerlof  said  to  him  in  Stockholm : 
“Sie  haben  gar  nicht  von  sich  gesprochen. 
Sie  haben  wenig  von  mir  gesprochen.  Sie  haben 
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soziali^t  fiir  Beethoven  oder  fiir  Wagner 
schwarmen,  niemals  fiir  Raabe  oder  Paul 
Ernsit.” 

If  this  is  true,  it  is  only  because  poetry  is 
made  of  sentences,  and  sentences  make  sitate- 
ments,  whereas  music  is  no  more  obtrusively 
didaetic  than  perfumes  or  fine  w’ines.  But  this 
writer  does  not  believe  that  it  is  true.  He  is 
convinced  that  Beethoven  and  Wagner  have 
always  made  friends  for  Germany,  and  that 
they  will  continue  to  make  friends  for  her, 
more  friends  than  Raabe  or  Ernsit  can  possibly 
make  because  they  handled  a  means  of  per- 
suasion  w'hich  makes  a  wider  appeal.  The 
marvelous  little  German  songs  of  Brahms  and 
Franz  Schubert  have  won  millions  of  hearts 
everywhere,  and  as  long  as  we  love  these  songs 
we  can  never  feel  anything  nearer  hatred  of 
Germany  than  a  passing  irritation. 

This  writer  has  no  wish  to  belittle  the  value 
of  Will  Vesper’s  lec'ture'readings.  Poetry  is 
often  linked  with  music,  and  good  prose  is  very 
close  to  music.  Beautiful  books  have  come  out 
of  Germany  recently,  and  a  race  that  writes 
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K’autiful  books  is  not  bad.  Which,  we  infer 
is  e.xaetly  Will  Vesper's  missionary  message. 

KIPLING  AND  CLAUDE  FARRERE 
(From  Claude  Farrere,  Forces  Spirituelles  de 
rOrient) 

1  read  Kipling's  works,  as  every  one  should, 
from  the  fir^t  to  the  la.^t.  I  read  the  fir.^t  ones 
in  translation.  Fahulet  and  d'Humieres  were 
very  great  translators.  And  1  read  the  later 
books  in  the  admirable  text. 

Years  later,  in  1915  or  1916,  Robert  d'Hu- 
mieres,  the  capable  collaborator  of  Louis  Fa- 
bulet,  was  killed  at  the  front.  And  I  shall 
never  forget  the  day  when  1  wrote  to  Kipling 
that  1  should  be  proud  if  he  would  choose  me 
to  replace  his  translator,  w’ho  had  fallen  on 
the  field  of  honor. 

Rudyard  Kipling  had  juist  lo^t  his  son, 
killed  in  battle,  like  d'Humieres.  He  answered 
me  very  simply: 

“When  we  have  disposed  of  the  Germans, 
then  there  will  be  time  enough  to  turn  our 
attention  again  to  such  small  matters  as  books 
and  translations.  . 

And  the  letter  reached  me  somewhere  be- 
tw’een  Compiegne  and  Noyon.  .  . 

But  a  correspondence  had  been  established 
between  us.  Letters  were  not  frequent.  But 
the  correspondence  was  never  abandoned. 

It  happened  however,  some  ten  or  twelve 
years  later,  along  about  1927  that  I  wrote 
three  letters  to  Kipling  without  receiving  an 
answ'er.  I  was  surprised. 

1  had  lost  his  local  address.  But  it  seemed  to 
me  that  “Rudyard  Kipling,  England,"  would 
be  amply  sufficient. 

And  as  a  matter  of  fa»jt  the  affair  would  not 
have  had  any  particular  significance  if  I  had 
not  met  a  common  friend  of  Rudyard  Kipling's 
and  mine,  a  short  time  later.  The  name  of  this 
friend  was  Tranchant  de  Lunel.  Still  later, 
in  Morocco,  he  agreed  to  sit  for  one  of  the 
portraits  in  my  Hommes  Houveaux.  M.  de 
Tolly,  in  that  btxik,  is  Tran'hant  de  Lunel. 

I  told  him  about  my  disappointment.  He  was 
indignant; 

“Rudyard  Kipling  did  not  answer  your 
letter?  He  did  not  answer  either  of  three  let* 
ters?  It's  impossible!  My  dear  fellow,  he 
didn't  get  the  letters,  that’s  all  there  is  to  it!” 

Three  weeks  after  that,  a  dear  comrade  at 
the  front.  Doctor  Marc’Hadour,  examined  my 
throat  and  found  that  one  of  my  vocal  cords 
was  in  bad  condition.  He  deemed  it  wise  to 
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touch  it  with  his  bi.^oury,  afterwhich  he  issued 
a  command,  as  positive  as  if  it  had  come  from 
the  Admiral  himself: 

“You  will  do  me  the  favor  not  to  speak  a 
word  above  a  whisper  for  at  lea.<t  forty^eight 
hours." 

I  maintained  a  submissive  silence. 

That  happened  at  about  noon.  That  same 
day,  at  one  o’clock,  I  was  at  home,  talking  the 
sign  language  w'ith  my  wife  my  secretary 
and  the  re^t  of  my  household.  At  two  o'clock, 
the  bell  rang. 

“Monsieur,  M.  Rudyard  Kipling  wishes  to 
see  you." 

Con.'iternation. — If  the  servant  had  an- 
nounced:  “M.  Shakespeare”  or  "M.  Pierre 
Corneille,"  or  “MM.  Virgil,  Arf^tophanes  and 
Homer,"  I  should  have  experienced  exactly 
the  same  indescribable,  suffocating  emotion. 

I  ran  to  the  door.  But  my  wife  reached  it 
before  me,  and  threw  herself  in  front  of  the 
visitor: 

“Monsieur  Kipling,  he  can't  talk!.  .  The 
doctors.  .  .” 

She  explained  the  situation.  In  the  meaiv 
time,  we  had  come  back  into  the  room.  The 
three  of  us  jitcxxl  there  in  my  old  w'ork'room. . . 

Rudyard  Kipling  looked  ^Straight  into  my 
eyes: 

“Tell  me,”  he  began.  “When  you  failed  to 
receive  an  answer  to  your  letters,  you  knew, 
didn't  you,  that  it  was  because  I  hadn't 
received  the  letters?” 

I  could  answer  only  in  a  w'hisper.  But  I 
made  a  vigorous  gesture.  He  took  me  in  his 
arms. 

“All  right,"  he  said.  “You're  the  man  I 
thought  you  were.  It's  all  right.  Now',  since 
you  can't  talk,  keep  quiet  and  listen.  I  am 
going  to  talk  to  Madame  Farrere.  If  you  have 
anything  to  say,  you  can  say  it  w'lth  signs,  and 
we  will  listen  to  you.  .  ." 

I  did  not  make  any  signs.  I  listened.  And 
I  shall  never  forget  that  afternoon.  When  Rud' 
yard  Kipling  left  my  old  house,  it  was  almost 
pitch  dark,  and  the  clock  had  Struck  seven.  .  . 

That  was  the  first  time  I  ever  saw'  him.  And 
it  was  the  last  time .  .  . 

PERSONALISM 

The  conformist,  totalitarian  nationalisms  of 
Russia,  Germany,  and  Italy  are  achieving 
nothing  so  certainly  as  the  wholesale  deper- 
sonalization  of  the  individual  citizen.  To 
oppose  the  influence  of  these  centralized 
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tyrannies  there  has  arisen  in  France  a  meta- 
physically  oriented  movement  known  as  pet' 
sonalism,  which  affirms  the  primacy  of  the 
human  person  over  all  the  conforming  Struc' 
tures  of  modern  civilization.  The  movement  is 
also  anti'bourgeois  in  no  uncertain  terms. 
To  the  inconsistencies  and  paradoxes  of  hour- 
geois  civiliziition  it  opposes  a  finely  conceived 
concrete  idealism  w'hich  bids  fair  to  become 
a  new  and  invigorating  atmosphere  in  which 
to  Study  the  problems  of  a  chaotic  world.  It 
defines  personalism  as  integration  and  individ¬ 
ualism  as  the  very  opposite,  namely  dispersion. 
The  person,  an  independent  spiritual  being, 
finds  himself  in  giving  himself,  and  in  this 
generosity  the  very  essence  of  a  truly  commu¬ 
nal  civilization  is  seen  to  lie. 

Economically,  personalism's  appeal  is  pri¬ 
marily  to  the  proletariat,  w'hose  deserving  lead¬ 
ers  will  ultimately  control  industry  without 
how'cver  setting  up  anything  like  a  prole¬ 
tarian  dik-Tatorship.  It  is  not  a  class  movement 
but  it  recognizes  in  the  popular  soul  the  most 
authentic  spiritual  values  and  spiritual  riches. 
In  aiming  at  a  fundamental  revolutionary  re¬ 
construction  of  society  it  insists  upon  a 
preparatory  development  of  spiritual  energy 
and  a  technique  of  spiritual  means.  There  is 
to  be  no  systematic  violence  and  no  uniting 
with  incoherent  forces.  The  germs  and  fer¬ 
ment  of  a  new  order  are  to  be  placed  in  vital 
organs  of  a  decadent  civilization. 

That  the  personaliSts  are  in  dead  earnest 
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about  their  social  philosophy  is  apparent  from 
their  magazine,  L'Esf^rxt,  which  has  been 
appearing  since  1932  under  the  editorship  of 
Emmanuel  Mounier.  The  profound  and  con' 
scientious  social  inquiry  sponsored  by  this 
review  is  almost  phenomenal.  Practically  the 
entire  issue  of  June  1936  w’as  devoted  to  the 
problems  of  womanhood  in  modern  society. 
One  recent  number  brings  a  worthwhile  sym- 
posium  on  the  condition  of  school  teachers. 
Another  goes  deeply  into  the  Study  of  organ' 
ized  labor.  The  personalist  manifesto  takes  up 
more  than  200  pages  of  the  October  issue  of 
1936.  Vital  problems  of  the  day  are  presented 
and  attacked  in  every  number.  There  is  an  un¬ 
relenting  cru&ide  againSt  confusion  and  hatred, 
against  blocs  and  fronts  and  conformisms  which 
paralyze  thought  and  obscure  the  individual’s 
view  of  his  spiritual  destiny. 

RENE  DOUMIC,  LITERARY  CCW- 
SERVATIVE 

The  Perpetual  Secretary  of  the  French  Acad¬ 
emy.  who  was  also  Director  of  the  Reme  des 
Deux  Motides,  the  highly  respectable  magazine 
which  under  his  administration  became  almost 
the  official  organ  of  the  Academy,  died  on  the 
second  day  of  December,  at  the  age  of  seventy- 
seven.  He  was  at  work  at  his  desk  a  few  hours 
before  he  breathed  his  laSt. 

The  fart  that  one  of  his  publications  was  a 
very  usable  elementary  history  of  French 
literature,  w'hich  went  through  several  editions 
and  W’hich  he  had  brought  dowm  to  date  and 
painstakingly  rewritten  only  a  few  years  ago, 
has  given  him  a  popular  reputation,  abroad  as 
well  as  in  France,  which  other  critics  of  prob¬ 


ably  equal  significance  w’ith  his  have  not 
enjoyed.  But  Rene  Doumic’s  importance  as  a 
historian  of  French  letters  was  considerable 
even  though  his  estimate  of  a  writer's  merit 
w'as  usually  Strongly  influenced  by  the  writer’s 
moral  and  scxrial  dortrincs.  Literature,  for 
Rene  Doumic,  w’as  an  institution  for  world 
uplift,  and  his  conception  of  uplift  was 
nearer  the  preacher’s  than  the  aeSlhetician’s. 

John  Charpentier,  in  the  iconcx:IaStic  Mer- 
cure  de  France,  w’hich  dcx?s  not  always  show 
the  highest  respect  for  either  the  Academy  or 
the  Reime  des  Deux  Mondes,  treats  the 
departed  litterateur  w’ith  kindness  and  real 
respect.  “I  think.”  he  writes,  “that  the  thought 
of  Richelieu  haunted  Rene  Doumic  (he  had 
the  honor  to  preside  at  the  celebration  of  the 
third  centenary  of  the  Academy).  He  gov¬ 
erned,  reigned— I  am  scarcely  exaggerating: 
he  was,  in  any  case,  the  arbiter  of  the  destinies 
of  one  wing,  the  more  prominent  element,  of 
the  literary  w’orld.  Like  the  Cardinal  with  his 
cats,  he  played  w’ith  ‘esprit,’  he  found  relaxa¬ 
tion  in  humor,  or  more  exactly  in  sharp  insinua¬ 
tions  which  he  padded  wMth  courtesy.  His 
w’ritings  abound  in  malicious  sallies  carefully 
enveloped  in  oratorical  precautions.  But  he 
W’as  not  vicious,  not  vicious  at  bottom;  I  mean 
that  he  w’as  not  serving  personal  spite  in  this 
opposition  to  this  candidate  or  that  one.  The 
best  interest  of  the  Company  which  he  never 
separated  from  the  spiritual  greatness  of 
France  w’as  his  sole  guide  and  inspiration...” 

NOTES  ON  BRAZILIAN  NOVELS 

Peregrino  Junior,  in  Boletim  de  Ariel,  lists 
five  novels  juSt  off  the  press  which,  in  his 
opinion,  taken  together  represent  the  sum 
total  of  the  good  and  the  bad  in  the  modem 
Brazilian  novel.  They  also  offer  much  toward 
an  understanding  of  the  unquiet  hour  in  which 
we  live.  For  w’ith  all  their  diversities  they  are 
alike  in  being  sincere  documents  bearing  on 
the  modern  world  and  the  people  who  live  in 
It.  Peregrino  Junior’s  article  is  not  a  critial 
synthesis,  but  merely  the  random  notes  which 
he  jotted  down  on  the  margins  of  the  five  books 
as  he  read  and  re-read  them. 

Jorge  Amado,  one  of  the  outstanding  figures 
in  Brazilian  literature  today,  has  written  in 
Cafxitdes  de  areia  a  book  of  the  sort  which 
people  read  with  bated  breath  like  a  detective 
Story  or  an  adventure  novel.  It  shows  Amado’s 
usual  agility  of  Style,  his  marvelous  descriptive 
and  narrative  power,  his  ability  to  evoke  a 
Strange  new  world,  yet  a  world  of  poesy.  Here 
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again  is  the  lyric  quality  that  marked  Mar 
Morto.  He  notes  that  Amado  does  not  ^ick  so 
closely  to  his  “gathered  material”  as  in  Jubiabd, 
but  thinks  the  excision  of  certain  matter  not 
pertinent  to  the  human  and  geographical  cli' 
mate  of  the  novel  would  have  been  an  improve' 
ment.  Altogether  a  living,  palpitating  book. 

Jose  Lins  do  Rego’s  Pureza  indicates  con' 
sidcrable  progress.  Rego  has  the  rare  gift  of 
making  romance  of  anything  and  everything; 
for  instance  of  the  wretched  little  railway 
citation  Pureza,  which,  with  its  mediocre  and 
melancholy  humanity,  he  transforms  into  an 
admirable  drama.  It  is  impossible  to  reach  the 
end  of  his  book  without  becoming  the  intimate 
friend  of  every  one  of  his  characters. 

When  Amando  Fontes  published  Os  Corum' 
has,  Peregrino  Junior's  fir,<t  guess  was  that  here 
was  the  chronicle  of  something  which  had 
happened  in  the  life  of  a  man  not  a  noveliift; 
for  that  is  his  definition  of  romance:  something 
which  happens  in  the  life  of  some  mortal.  But 
Pontes'  second  book,  Rua  do  Siriry,  to  his  joy, 
proves  that  guess  wrong.  The  happening 
occurred;  but  the  man  happened  to  be  a  novel- 
iSt.  He  could  write  novels  under  water.  Out 
of  a  wretched  life,  without  drama,  without 
intercjft,  out  of  the  provincial  brothels  of  the 
Rua  do  Siriry,  he  has  constructed  an  admirable 
Story.  It  is  better  built  and  much  Stronger  than 
the  first  book.  Here  is  a  novelist  who  is  a  writer 
as  w’ell. 

Nelio  Reis  in  Suburbio  offers  his  first  novel. 
He  is  only  twenty,  a  young  man  with  black 
eyes,  sparkling  with  intelligence  and  confi¬ 
dence;  he  has  talent  and  enthusiasm,  and  he 
is  on  his  honeymoon  with  literature  and  popu- 
^  lar  favor.  With  no  intention  to  disturb  this 
bliss,  one  might  ask  one  question:  Why  Subur¬ 
bio  .^Why  not  Provincial  For  this  mediocre  life 
of  would-be.  Struggling  writers,  with  their 
rivalries,  their  jealousies,  their  low  ambitions, 
what  else  is  it  but  the  essence  of  the  province? 
But  the  book  reveals  a  nervous  Style,  grace  of 
outline,  skill  in  Story-telling,  and  in  the  delinea¬ 
tion  of  types  The  effort  of  a  novelist  who  is 
Still  growing. 

Giro  dos  Anjos  the  most  agreeable  sur¬ 
prise  of  recent  times  -  goes  back  in  A  Amu- 
nuense  Belmiro  to  the  finest  tradition  of  the 
Brazilian  novel,  to  the  tradition  of  Machado. 
Only  two  novelists  in  Brazil,  Leo  Vaz  and  Gra- 
ciliano  Ramos,  are  keeping  this  tradition  alive, 
and  Graciliano  is  getting  away  into  a  manner 
all  his  own.  Giro  dos  Anjos,  however  faithful 
to  the  tutelage  of  Machado,  shows,  in  his 


original  appearance,  the  Strength  and  the  skill 
to  walk  alone.  In  the  construction  of  his  novel, 
and  to  a  certain  extent  in  his  spirit  and  his 
human  feelings,  one  catches  glimpses  of  the 
protecting  shade  of  his  Strange  and  brilliant 
master.  But  his  independence  is  obvious.  Per¬ 
haps  the  most  Striking  thing  about  him  is  his 
reaction  against  the  literary  slackness  of  the 
present  generation.  His  Style  is  elegant,  correct, 
economical,  terse.  The  Style  of  a  finished  writer. 
He  is  sure,  bold,  calm,  balanced,  a  genuine 
novelist  in  full  possession  of  all  his  gifts.  One 
of  the  finest  values  of  his  generation. 

LIBRARIES  VS.  WRITERS 

Swedish  authors,  according  to  Fairfax 
Downey  in  the  Saturday  Review  of  Literature, 
are  demonstrating  the  well-known  Swedish 
Strength  of  union  in  an  effort  to  meet  the 
public  library  problem. 

The  Swedish  Authors  Society,  headed  by 
Dr.  A.  Hemming-Sjoberg,  a  biographer  and 
copyright  lawyer,  has  been  formed  to  deal 
with  a  situation  in  which,  though  the  leading 
Swedish  publisher  has  a  list  exceeded  by  only 
one  American  firm,  Swedish  authors  are 
unable  to  earn  a  living  by  writing  alone, 
because  the  chief  purchasers  of  books  are  the 
public  libraries.  So,  in  a  country  where  all 
honor  is  paid  to  great  authors  living  and  dead, 
it  is  almost  impossible  to  be  an  author  at  all. 

Refusing  to  be  diverted  by  the  annual 
State  awards  or  the  opportunity  of  Starving 
in  the  interests  of  culture,  the  Swedish 
Authors  Society  appealed  to  King  GuStav, 
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who  immediately  apjxiinted  an  inve.^tigator. 
The  result  of  the  investigation  is  a  report 
whieh  recommends  that  an  author  be  paid 
a  fee  not  only  for  each  time  his  book  is  lent  by 
a  library,  but  also  for  inclusion  of  any  quota' 
tion  from  his  book  in  a  textlxxik. 

Swedes,  being  realists,  are  under  no  illusions 
as  to  the  difficulty  of  accomplishing  w'hat  they 
have  set  out  to  do,  but  they  continue  to 
agitate  vigorously  for  a  joint  committee  from 
Sweden,  Norw.iy  and  Denmark  to  push  their 
plan,  which,  thinks  Mr  l>»wney,  would  if 
successful  mean  more  to  literature  than  the 
Nobel  Prise. 

“DIE  NEUE  LINIE”  AND  THE  GERMAN 
SHORT  STORY 

For  the  past  six  years  the  handsome  Leipzig 
monthly  magazine  die  iieue  lime  has  been 
aw'arding,  annually,  rather  respectable  cash 
prizes  to  the  authors  of  the  most  acceptable 
“Erzahlungen."  JuSt  where  the  line  of  division 
lies,  in  form,  content  and  treatment,  between 
the  “Erzcihlung"  and  the  “Novelle,”  might 
be  a  little  hard  to  establish,  but  a  measurable 
characteristic  of  the  neue  lime  Erzahlungen  is 
that  they  never  contain  more  than  10,000 
syllables.  These  neue  lime  short  Stories  usually 
have  considerable  merit,  as  might  be  inferred 
from  the  fact  that  among  the  winners  of  the 
prizes  have  been  Heinrich  Zillich,  Werner 
Bergengruen,  Stefan  Andres,  Erwin  Witt' 
Stock,  Carl  Haensel,  Georg  Britting,  and  ErnSt 
Wiechert.  This  prize  series  constitutes  a 
continuing  encouragement  of  a  genre  in  w'hich 
the  Germans  have  not  always  been  conspic' 
uously  successful,  and  is  no  doubt  proving 
helpful;  especially  wffien,  as  was  the  case  in 
the  year  1937,  it  is  accompanied  by  a  discus' 
sion  of  the  nature  of  the  Erzahlung  and  the 
respects  in  which  many  attempts  at  writing 
it  fall  short  of  the  mark.  In  der  neuen  lime 
for  September,  1937,  appears  such  a  discussion 
by  Dr.  Bruno  Werner,  a  member  of  the  jury. 
As  a  matter  of  fact.  Dr.  Werner  devotes  moSt 
of  his  space  to  the  things  w’hich  an  Erzahlung 
should  not  be  and  do.  But  the  majority  of  the 
Ten  Commandments,  for  that  matter,  are  in 
negative  form,  and  “shalt  nots”  have  at  lea<it 
the  merit  of  being  more  often  attainable  than 
the  “shalts.”  Only  a  few'  of  us  can  write  firsit 
class  Erzahlungen,  but  a  great  many  of  us  can 
merit  well  of  the  Fatherland  by  refraining 
from  writing  worthless  ones.  There  is  profit 
in  examining  Dr.  Werner’s  warnings. 
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A  great  many  short  stories,  he  tells  us,  are 
at  fault  in  that  they  deal  too  much  with  the 
author's  own  dear  self.  Epic  wTiting  is  usually 
objective.  Very  young  wTiters  are  inclined  to 
rate  themselves  at  a  figure  which,  fortunately, 
often  falls  w’lth  the  years;  so  that  young 
writers  may  be  excellent  lyric  poets,  and  at 
times  even  good  essayis^ts,  but  are  rarely  suf 
ficiently  mode.<t,  or  perhaps  it  is  kinder  to 
phrase  it;  sufficiently  free  from  self  conscious' 
ness,  to  wTite  good  Erzahlungen. 

Dr.  Werner's  next  class  of  undesirables  are 
the  historical  sketches — and  no  country  ever 
witnessed  such  an  outpouring  of  historical 
fiction  as  Germany  is  experiencing  now— 
which  arc  mere  rew'orkings  of  material  that 
has  reached  the  Stage  of  turkey  hash  long  ago. 
It  is  of  course  impossible  for  this  generation 
to  bring  Arminius,  or  even  Frederick  the 
G:cat,  to  life  with  any  degree  of  completeness 
or  dependability.  But  a  penetrating  intelli¬ 
gence,  coupled  with  a  pow’crful  sympathy,  can 
and  does  illuminate  essential  features  of  well- 
known  characters  of  the  past  in  such  a  way  as 
to  set  the  duller  ones  of  us  to  thinking  and 
furnish  us  real  inspiration.  That  is  what  Jakob 
Wassermann  did  for  Alexander,  and  what 
Johannes  Muron  did  for  Columbus  -  although 
It  is  possible  that  Dr.  Werner  w'ould  not  him¬ 
self  have  chosen  the  former  of  these  examples. 

The  third  class  are  the  peasant  Stories.  Dr. 
Werner  repeats  a  complaint  which  one  hears 
frequently  now-adays  from  critics  of  contem¬ 
porary  German  fiction  namely,  that  Stories  of 
the  country  are  over'numerous  as  compared 
with  Stories  of  the  town.  The  urban  popula¬ 
tion  of  Germany  has  grown  considerably  in  the 
last  decade,  and  yet  relatively  fewStory-writers 
choose  the  town  for  their  setting.  Even  though 
It  may  be  true  that  country  life  is  wholesomer 
— Fritz  Muller-Partenkirchen  and  others 
maintain  that  the  race's  only  salvation 
is  to  move  back  to  the  land — so  many  mil¬ 
lions  of  Germans  now  live  in  cities  that  Ger¬ 
man  fiction  is  scarcely  mirroring  German  life. 
Dr.  Werner,  naturally,  has  no  objection  to  the 
well-written  rural  Erzahlung.  The  fault  he 
finds  with  most  of  those  which  are  submitted 
to  him  is  that  their  peasants  are  impossibly 
eloquent.  The  typical  countryman,  especially 
in  the  Northern  countries,  is  slow  of  speech, 
and  a  fictional  countryman  who  mouths  long- 
winded  phrases,  particularly  when  they  deal 
with  the  beauties  of  nature,  which  most  coun¬ 
trymen  take  for  granted,  is  most  unpleasantly 
incredible. 
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And  bift  of  all  he  pays  his  respects  to  the 
Erlebnisliteratur,  which  has  over  the  above 
mentioned  types  the  advantage  that  every 
writer  has  had  heart'felt  experiences,  and 
that  the  faithful  retelling  of  any  man’s  doings 
and  sufferings  cannot  fail  to  touch  a  responsive 
chord  in  every  fellow'soul.  But  even  the  auto- 
biographical  novelist  should  do  some  picking 
and  ch(X)sing  among  his  memories.  Life  is  often 
tedious,  and  it  expression  in  bcxiks  is  likely 
to  become  doubly  so.  The  successful  writers 
know  this,  and  make  shrewd  use  of  the  un- 
usual.  So,  Dr.  Werner  reminds  us,  did  as  high' 
minded  a  writer  as  Heinrich  von  Klei.^t,  whose 
stories  are  full  of  amazing  prodigies  and  violent 
surprises.  Klei.st  is  an  extreme  instance,  but 
6ction  will  not  be  read  unless  it  resorts  shrewd' 
ly  to  suspense  and  the  unusual.  The  effective 
novelist  must  know  the  instinctive  foibles  of 
human  nature  and  exploit  them,  juSt  as  any 
other  purveyor  to  the  public  must  do.  Which 
consideration  brings  us  to  Dr.  Werner’s  final 
contention,  that  what  young  writers  need  first 
of  all  is  a  sense  of  humor.  .  . 

NICOLAS  OSTROVSKI 
(Romain  Rolland,  in  Le  couf^e'f)df)ier,  Paris) 

The  greatest  works  of  art  of  a  revolution  are 
the  men  it  prcxluces.  In  the  explosion  of  new 
life  which  rends  the  agitated  earth,  souls  of 
fire  arise,  like  hymns  which  fill  the  air  with 
their  hopieful  cries  and  whose  echoes  rever' 
berate  long  after  these  men  have  themselves 
disappeared.  They  w'ill  become  in  the  future 
the  inspiration  and  the  heroes  of  epic  and 
romance  the  harvest  of  opulent  summers  whose 
rude  early  spring  was  the  period  of  revolu' 
tion. 

Nicolas  Ostrovski  is  one  of  these  men,  one 
of  these  hymns  of  ardent  living  and  heroism. 
Andre  Gide,  who  visited  him  and  has  offered 
him  a  tribute  of  affectionate  admiration,  failed 
to  see  or  hear  him  well  when  he  spoke  of  him 
as  “a  soul  almost  completely  deprived  of  con- 
taCt  with  the  outside  world,  seeking  in  vain 
for  a  “foundation,”  and  he  reports  that  he  had 
a  feeling,  when  he  gave  him  his  hand,  that  his 
hand  might  give  Ostrovski  “a  contact  with 
life.”  But  of  the  two  it  was  the  dying  man  who 
could  have  given  the  other  that  “contact  with 
life.”  How  could  Gide  have  failed  to  realize  it? 
One  would  have  thought  that  that  living  torch 
would  have  burned  his  fingers. 

Ostrovski  is  a  flame  of  action  and  combat; 


EULENSPIEGEL 
Painting  by  Hans  Tombrcxrk 
(From  Das  Wort,  Moscow) 

and  that  flame  has  only  grown  and  expanded 
as  night  and  death  closed  in  about  it. 

The  boy  who  in  his  hard  childhood  grew 
excited  over  the  heroic  lives  of  Garibaldi  and 
Ovod,  who  when  he  was  fifteen  galloped  in 
Boudienni’s  cavalry,  who,  seriously  wounded, 
then  seriously  ill  with  typhus,  came  back  again 
and  again  to  the  battle  and  the  most  exhausting 
and  dangerous  labors,  who,  when  his  spinal 
cord  became  diseased,  when  he  lost  his  sight, 
when  his  legs  and  arms  were  paralyzed,  first 
wrote,  then  dictated,  continuing  the  war  with 
words,  was  anything  but  the  mySlic  of 
chronic  suffering  and  solitude  which  Gide  con- 
ceived  him  to  be.  He  overflowed  with  restless 
activity  and  optimism.  And  he  was  joyously 
in  touch  with  all  the  rest  of  the  army,  with 
all  the  peoples  on  earth,  on  the  march  and  in 
battle. 

When  a  visitor  asked  him:  “Is  it  possible 
that  you  have  no  regrets?”  he  replied: 

“1  have  no  time  for  anything  of  the  sort.  .  . 
In  our  country,  even  the  blackest  night  can 
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become  a  morning  of  dazzling  sunlight.  I  am 
thoroughly  happy.  My  personal  tragedy  is 
dwarfed  in  the  marvelous  delight  of  realizing 
that  my  hands  have  a  part  in  laying  the  bricks 
for  the  magnificent  sitrurture  w'e  are  building, 
and  whose  name  is  socialism.  .  .” 

Even  in  the  dreams  which  devoured  him 
from  morning  till  the  small  hours  of  the  night, 
he  took  a  passionate  part  in  all  the  revolutions 
on  earth :  in  China,  in  Spain.  .  .  he  worked  out 
plans  for  a  revolution  in  a  province,  he  organ' 
ized  a  mutiny  of  marines  on  a  dreadnought,  he 
commanded  an  army,  he  crushed  Franco’s 
Fasci.^t  troops.  .  .  he  saw  the  coming  of  the 
world  revolution,  and  he  prepared  the  way 
for  it. 

“For  me,”  he  said,  “there  is  no  greater  joy 
than  to  fight  for  the  glorious  happiness  of 
humanity.” 

And  this  is  why  he  was  contemptuously 
indignant  at  the  weaklings  who  complain 
conjsiantly  of  the  way  life  has  treated  them 
and  w’ho,  whenever  they  suffer  a  personal 
reverse,  whine  that  they  have  nothing  left  to 
live  for  .  . 

LA  CRISI  DEL  LIBRO 

Dino  Provenzal,  in  L'ltalia  Che  Scrii>e,  im¬ 
plies  that  the  crisis  concerns  primarily  w'orks 
of  prose  fic'tion.  People  buy  books  of  poetry  for 
love  (of  the  authors,  of  course);  they  buy 
technical  books  because  they  have  to  have 
them,  they  buy  scholarly  books  to  please  the 
professors;  books  on  philosophy,  history  and 
art  do  not  sell  much  but  at  lea^t  they  sell.  In 
any  case  the  authors  of  such  books  may  console 
themselves,  in  their  austere  solitude,  for  the 
dullness  of  their  contemporaries  by  thinking 
of  the  glory  which  poifterity  mu^t  inevitably 
award  them.  But  the  only  consolation  for  the 
tellers  of  tales  is  to  create  the  impression  that 
public  indifference  to  their  gems  is  a  calamity 
for  the  nation  and  the  world. 

But  Signor  Provenzal  is  interej^ted  only  in 
so  far  as  the  problem  concerns  the  relative 
popularity  of  the  short  ^ory  and  the  novel. 
We  live  in  a  dynamic  age;  speed  is  our  god 
and  ha^e  is  his  prophet.  We  prefer  bars  to 
cafes,  cigarets  to  cigars,  picture  shows  to 
thought,  sport  to  ^udy,  flirtation  to  love.  We 
have  little  use  for  anything  slow,  lasting, 
to  anything  which  implies  an  obligation  to  the 
future.  We  prefer  gasoline  smoke  to  a  savings 
account,  a  this  year’s  model  car  to  a  house 
which  will  outlaw  us  and  shelter  our  children’s 
children.  Hence  the  short  ^tory;  it  can  be  read 
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in  a  few  minutes,  and  lacking  them,  it  may  be 
scanned  with  a  glance  at  the  beginning  and 
another  at  the  end. 

Right  after  the  war,  aided  and  abetted  by 
the  publishers,  there  came  a  florescence  (the 
malicious  will  say,  a  fungus  growth)  of  novel¬ 
ettes.  Anything  at  all  served;  they  were  gath¬ 
ered  into  books  and  the  books  sold,  silly, 
inconsistent,  absurd  though  they  were.  The 
title  of  the  first  Story  was  used  as  the  book 
title;  and  the  public,  knowing  itself  fooled, 
bought  anyway. 

Then  came  the  crash ;  the  short  Story  collec¬ 
tions  went  to  the  junk  men;  and  if  such  col- 
leetions  are  printed  today,  it  is  at  the  expense 
of  the  author,  who  is  then  privileged  to  cart}’ 
his  books  home  and  preserve  them,  with  the 
melancholy  joy  of  the  botanist  contemplating 
his  herbarium  full  of  dried  leaves  and  flowers 
without  perfume. 

But  today  is  the  day  of  the  novel.  If  a  lady 
is  reading  a  book,  it  means  a  novel;  if  a  girl 
goes  to  a  circulating  library  she  wants  a  novel; 
and  a  man  may  have  written  a  hundred  books 
and  Still  not  be  a  man  of  letters  unless  one  of 
them  is  a  novel. 

Oh,  of  course  short  Stories  are  Still  read; 
but  they  are  read  in  the  periodicals,  and  never 
resurrected. 

The  novel  is  more  popular,  and  deservedly, 
because  it  has  the  power  of  transporting  the 
reader  to  another  world;  its  characters  tell, 
with  utmost  frankness,  all  their  sacred  yearn¬ 
ings,  their  hidden  desires,  their  secret  doings, 
from  the  cradle  to  the  grave.  They  become 
old  friends;  and  he  who  keeps  a  novel  on  his 
dresser  to  read  a  few  pages  before  he  fills 
asleep  has  the  pleasure  of  meeting  again  and 
again  the  people  who  flitted  about  his  pillow 
on  the  first  night. 

The  novel  is  also  a  social  asset;  if  one  reads 
short  Stories,  he  must  recount  them,  but  in  the 
case  of  a  novel  all  that  is  necessary  is  to  men¬ 
tion  some  episode,  describe  some  character, 
hint  at  some  passionate  dialogue,  to  make  it 
perfectly  clear  that  one  is  abreast  of  contem¬ 
porary  literature,  to  prove  one’s  erudition. 

Well,  then,  convinced  that  he  had  Stated 
the  case  for  the  reader  of  fiction.  Signor  Pro¬ 
venzal  undertook  to  test  his  theories  by  asking 
ten  persons  whether  they  preferred  the  novel 
or  the  short  Story.  The  first  nine  answered  that 
they  did  not  read  either  one,  for  they  did  not 
have  the  time;  the  tenth,  that  he  read  both 
with  equal  pleasure,  provided  he  could  borrow 
them  and  that  they  did  not  cost  him  anything. 
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•  Ayme-Guerrin.  Trois  Experiences  Paris. 

Denoel.  1937.  175  pages.  12  francs. — 

The  author  has  travelled  widely,  read  much, 
and  published  numerous  articles  on  the  eco¬ 
nomic  problems  of  the  times.  Convinced  that 
the  world  crisis  is  by  no  means  a  thing  of  the 
paA,  and  that  machinery's  usurpation  of  the 
place  of  labor  presents  a  problem  of  the  fir^ 
magnitude,  Ayme-Guerrin  Judies,  for  the 
benefit  of  groping  France,  the  experiments  of 
the  United  States,  Italy,  and  Soviet  Russia. 
Attempting  to  maintain  an  objective  attitude, 
he  reports  the  successes,  failures,  and  perils 
of  these  experiments,  hoping  that  the  French 
will  be  able  to  use  the  be^  elements  of  each  in 
their  attempt  to  provide  the  common  man  with 
his  daily  bread.  Concisely  outlining  the  three 
“new  deals,"  he  finds  the  American  socializing 
experiment  “idealisStic,"  but  fears  that  the 
President  has  merely  camouflaged  the  abyss, 
while  piling  up  an  immense  debt,  which,  he 
believes,  can  be  well  afforded.  That  which  is 
progress  for  the  Russian  peasant  would  be  a 
^ep  to  the  rear  for  the  French:  he  awaits  with 
intere^  the  passing  of  what  the  Soviet  leaders 
call  the  transition  period,  to  see  if  absolute 
equality  and  integral  communism  can  be 
e^blished.  Fascism,  "a  magnificent  in^ru- 
ment  of  aeftion,”  has  accomplished  much.  His 
enthusiasm  is  tempered  with  fears  that  so 
complete  a  dieftatorship  may  turn  into  despot¬ 
ism,  and  with  doubts  as  to  the  workability 
of  similar  methods  in  France. — Geo.  B.  Watts. 
Davidson  College. 

•  Alfred  Loisy.  La  Crise  Morale  du  Temps 
,  Present  et  VEducation  Humaine.  Paris. 
Emile  Nourry.  1937.  372  pages.  20  francs. — 
A  great  mode^  book  by  a  great  modest  man. 
No  arti^:  Loisy  can  write  well,  but  seems 
to  take  ascetic  pleasure  in  the  rebarbative. 
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But  the  book  is  not  technical,  and  if  you  can 
do  without  superficial  graces,  it  reads  well. 
At  the  end  of  a  long  career  solely  devoted  to 
the  que^  of  truth,  Loisy  is  convinced  that  our 
indu^rial  and  intelledtual  (scientific)  progress 
has  far  outrun  our  moral  development.  We 
are  all  barbarians  in  control  of  formidable 
tools.  Hence  our  confusion  and  our  despair. 
Neither  organized  religion,  with  its  over¬ 
weight  of  theology,  ritual,  spurious  science 
and  political  readtion;  nor  German  Racialism; 
nor  Italy’s  dream  of  Imperium;  nor  Socialism; 
nor  pure  Scientism,  can  offer  a  sure  foundation 
for  our  moral  life.  Loisy  is  in  the  tradition  of 
Rousseau  and  Kant :  morality  is  a  choice  which 
presupposes  a  sense  in  human  de^iny;  and  this 
in  its  turn  posits  a  goal  or  a  purpose,  which  he 
can  not  define,  and  which  he  calls  the  Spirit 
But  he  does  not  believe  that  this  my^ic  con¬ 
ception  of  moral  values  can  be  used  to  juAify 
any  pseudo-science.  The  sense  of  life  is  not  to 
be  discovered  under  the  microscope,  or  in 
the  writings  of  Marx  or  Hitler:  this  is  no 
reason  why  we  should  believe  in  the  Elephant 
and  the  Tortoise  supporting  the  world.  In  his 
^oic  pride  and  quiet  devotion,  Loisy  reminds 
us  of  Vigny:  this  is  indeed,  like  Les  DeSlinees, 
a  hymn  of  the  Pure  Spirit  and  a  Bottle  in  the 
Sea. — Albert  Guerard.  Stanford  University. 

•  Henri  Massis.  L'Honneur  de  Servir.  Paris. 

Plon.  1937.  367  pages.  20  francs. — In 
emulation  of  his  ma^er  Charles  Maurras,  Hen¬ 
ri  Massis  has  published  his  own  Anthology 
under  one  of  those  knightly,  or  pseudo- 
knightly,  titles  of  which  he  is  so  fond.  This 
will  give  the  reader  his  chance  to  review  and 
sound  the  author’s  philosophy.  It  is  very 
simple  and,  under  its  solemn  surface,  it  begins 
with  ego-  and  hero-worship  and  ends  with 
fascism.  At  the  beginning  was  the  war  and 
from  the  war  came  the  moral,  national  and 
religious  awakening  of  the  French  people. 
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(“Cc  que  nous  defendons  c’e^  Dieu!")  M. 
Massis  invented  then  what  has  been  called, 
from  his  pseudonym,  “Agathonisme”,  and  he 
tried  to  convince  us  that  ihe  youth  of  France 
were  enthusia^ically  devoted  to  death  “on 
the  6eld  of  honor,”  for  lack  of  a  better  ideal. 
Massis  ^ill  ^icks  to  his  guns  and  sings  once 
more  the  praises  of  the  world  war.  Like  a 
famous  cleric  in  those  days,  he  thanks  God 
and  the  Kaiser  for  providentially  providing 
the  war  for  the  conversion  of  France,  now 
(1914)  “herself  again,”  despite  the  great 
French  writers  and  savants,  democracy  and 
the  Republican  in^itutions.  The  “possibili' 
tes  magnifiques”  which  the  war  was  supposed 
to  open  to  the  “lo^t  generation”  have  not  yet 
materialized,  but  M.  Massis  ^ill  insi^s  that 
it  marked  the  beginning  of  a  glorious  era. 
(French  and  European  chaos,  revolutions, 
wars,  fascism.)  At  laA  came  Charles  Maurras, 
and  the  author  fervently  embraced  the  doc' 
trine  of  “I’empirisme  organisateur,”  although 
with  many  romantic  and  my^ical  adjundls 
which  belong  to  psychcvanalysis.  He  recites 
very  faithfully  Maurras’  lessons;  authority, 
reason,  discipline,  and  “I’ordre  moral”  based 
on  political  order  and  all  it  implies. 

We  find  here  once  more  the  frmous  “judg' 
ments”  and  death  warrants  again^  those  great 
representative  Frenchmen  and  intelledlual 
leaders,  Anatole  France,  Bergson,  Gide,  Ro- 
main  Rolland,  not,  however,  with  a  perfectly 
clear  conscience,  since  M.  Massis  cannot  help 
being  f^inated,  now  and  then,  by  his  vic' 
tims.  (See  his  clande^ine  visit  to  A.  France 
in  1915,  p.  166.)  Mo^  of  his  vidtims,  by  the 
way,  have  received  the  Nobel  prize  and  we 
muA  add  to  their  liA  Roger  Martin  du  Gard 
whom  the  author  indidts  (p.  149).  To  all  those 
authentic  Frenchmen  and  well  e^blished 
international  reputations,  Massis  prefers  II 
Duce,  and  I  recommend  to  readers  his  incred' 
ible  interview  with  the  didtator  at  the  end 
of  the  volume.  Here  we  have  Mussolini  intro- 
duced  to  us  not  only  as  a  great  man  and  a 
gentleman  but  also  as  the  defender  of  civiliza¬ 
tion  and  a  perfedt  incarnation  of  the  Chri^ian 
spirit.  (M.  Massis  has  probably  kept  for  an¬ 
other  volume  excerpts  from  his  book  Les  Ca¬ 
dets  de  V Alcazar  in  praise  of  General  Franco.) 
Sluos  Jupiter  perdere  vult.  .  .  From  ego-wor¬ 
ship  to  nationalism,  from  nationalism  to  frs- 
cism,  the  line  runs  Araight,  and  we  can  ^udy 
in  this  book  the  whole  evolution  of  readtionary 
thought  in  France  for  the  laA  twenty  years, 
through  one  of  its  be^  talented  and  moA 


convinced,  if  not  convincing,  exponents.-^ 
Regis  Michaud.  University  of  Illinois. 

•  \Jkon  Trotski.  Les  Crimes  de  Staline.  h- 
ris.  Grasset.  1937-  378  pages.  20  francs.- 
Translated  from  the  original  Russian  by  Vic¬ 
tor  Serge,  this  book  is  Trotsky’s  formal  reply 
to  the  charges  brought  again^  him  at  dit 
Moscow  trials,  and  is  also  a  fierce  indidlment 
of  the  Stalin  regime. 

Whether  one  be  neutral  or  partisan  on  tix 
que^ion  of  “Trotskyism,”  it  is  almo^  impos¬ 
sible  to  read  this  provocative  book  without 
being  moved  by  the  terrific  power  of  its  argu¬ 
ments  and  counter-accusations.  There  is  pr^ 
ably  no  polemical  writing  in  our  times  to  com¬ 
pare  with  it  for  sheer  brilliance  of  execution. 

Starting  with  a  detailed  analysis  of  all  the 
angles  of  the  Zinoviev-Kamenev  trial  and  the 
later  Piatakov-Radek  trial,  Trotsky  exposes 
with  deadly  logic  the  secret  motives  of  the 
Kremlin  in  its  blood-purge  of  the  old  Bolshe¬ 
viks  and  its  desperate  attempts  to  silence 
Trotsky  or,  faute  de  mieux,  discredit  him  as 
a  traitor  and  counter-revolutionary.  The  accu¬ 
sations  leveled  at  him  during  the  trials,  the 
te^imony  of  the  defendants,  he  withering^y 
proves  to  be  false.  Not  one  point  of  the  prose¬ 
cution's  charges  ^nds  up  under  his  cold  and 
crushing  analysis.  The  penetrating  glare  of  his 
counter-indictaient  makes  not  only  the  trials 
(including  that  of  Toukhachevski)  emerge 
as  a  gigantic  firame-up,  but  even  the  entire 
Stalin  regime  appears  to  be  nothing  but  a 
morass  of  bloody  corruption  and  fraud,  with 
Stalin  the  chief  culpable,  concerned  sdely 
with  cementing  the  power  of  his  Thermidorean 
dictatorship. 

Although  Trotsky  has  scant  resped  for 
Stalin  personally,  he  does  not  attribute  Sta¬ 
lin’s  “crimes”  to  individual  perversity  alone. 
Rather  Stalin  appears  as  a  sort  of  Frankendem 
caught  in  the  toils  of  the  monder  bureaucracy 
which  he  created  and  which  will  ultimately 
dediroy  him. 

Stalin’s  greater  blunder,  which  he  muS 
have  bitterly  regretted  later,  was  to  allow 
Trotsky  to  leave  the  Soviet  Union.  For  with 
Trotsky  free,  his  pen  is  a  far  more  deadly 
weapon  than  all  the  ruthless  ^rong-arm  meth- 
cxis  used  by  the  Guepeou  to  throttle  the 
Opposition. 

Hidory  and  the  international  proletariat 
says  Trotsky,  will  render  the  final  verdid 
against  Stalin.  And  when  the  next  wave  of 
revolution  sweeps  away  the  bureaucracy  and 
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the  Third  International  it  will  open  “toutes 
Ics  armoires  secretes,  revisera  tons  les  proc^, 
r^abilitera  les  calomnies,  dressera  des  monu' 
ments  aux  vicftimes,  vouera  une  maledidtion 
etemelle  aux  bourreaux.  Staline  disparaltra  de 
la  scene  sous  le  poids  de  ses  crimes,  comme  le 
fossoyeur  de  la  revolution  et  la  plus  sini^re 
figure  de  THi^oire.” 

In  reading  this  mo^  extraordinary  book  one 
has  the  impression  of  witnessing  hi^ory  from 
a  ringside  seat.  For  this  book  is  hi^ory  at  its 
mo^  vital,  at  its  mo^  acftual. — James  A.  Gib 
boy.  Philadelphia. 
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•  General  Andr^.  La  Revolte  Druz  et  L’ln- 
surre(ftion  de  Damas,  192S'1926.  (Biblio' 
th^ue  Hi^orique).  Paris.  Payot.  1937.  244 
pages.  25  francs. — The  new  problem  of  divid' 
ing  Pale^ine  between  Arabs  and  Jews  gives 
a  timely  intere^  to  the  similar  difficulties  with 
which  the  French  farther  north  have  ^rug' 
gled  ever  since  the  World  War.  The  mo^ 
troublesome  part  of  the  French  zone  of  control 
was  the  mountainous  Arab  region  of  the 
Djehel  Druzes.  Its  feudal  Arab  chieftains, 
encouraged  by  King  Feisal  and  Pan-Arab 
nationalism,  resented  bitterly  the  control 
exercised  by  a  we^em  democracy  which 
threa  ened  to  curtail  their  traditional  privi' 
leges.  Up  to  1925  the  French  managed  to 
maintain  tolerable  order  and  authority  with  the 
aid  of  the  loyal  Emir  Selim.  After  his  death 
the  Djebel  Dru-e  Arabs  fell  under  the  revolu' 
tionary  influence  of  Soltan  el  Attrache,  one  of 
the  fierce  and  irreconcilable  local  feudal  chiefs. 
He  fell  upon  a  small  French  column  under 
Captain  Normand  and  annihilated  it.  A  new 
force  of  a  thousand  French,  hazily  gathered 
in  Syria  and  ilborganized,  was  likewise  cut  to 
pieces.  Soltan's  prestige  rose  and  the  whole 
Djebel  Druze  broke  out  into  complete  defiance 
of  the  French. 

General  Andrea  tells  the  ^ory  of  the  French 
nubtary  measures,  beginning  with  the  shelling 
of  Damascus,  by  which  the  French  restored 
their  authority.  It  is  vividly,  clearly,  and  pet' 
wasively  told.  He  writes  with  a  literary 
artiAry  which  one  would  hardly  expedt  from 
the  pen  of  a  general.  He  also  adds  many  very 
j  helpful  sketch  maps.  An  admirable  account 
I  of  a  sad  business. — Sidney  B.  Fay.  Harvard 
University. 
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•  Robert  Aron.  ViCtoire  d  Waterloo.  Paris. 

Albin  Michel.  1937.  248  pages.  17.50 
francs. — If,  or  History  Rewritten,  is  a  fascinating 
book,  and  at  times  illuminating.  Renouvier’s 
Uchronia  is  auAerely  great:  and  Trevelyan, 
I  believe,  won  a  prize  on  this  very  queAion: 
What  would  have  happened  if  Napoleon  had 
won  the  battle  of  Waterloo?  I  have  no  preju' 
dice  against  this  kind  of  book.  Any  judgment 
in  hi^ory  implies  an  alternative  hypothesis. 
If  we  say  for  in^nce  that  Wilson  should  have 
sent  to  Paris  a  bi'partisan  Peace  Delegation, 
in^ead  of  assuming  the  whole  responsibility 
himself,  we  are  indulging  in  an  If,  or  History 
Rewritten:  “Vidtoire  du  Wilsonisme  a  Ver- 
sailles  et  Washington.” 

The  present  book  is  remarkably  well  written. 
Aron  keeps  pretty  close  to  real  hi^ory;  he 
presents  Grouchy’s  hesitations,  Napoleon’s 
despair,  with  extraordinary  vividness.  It  is 
one  of  the  good  Waterloos  in  literature.  And 
it  is  free  from  Hugolian  bomba^,  or  the  mock' 
sublimity  of  that  inspired  ranter,  6lie  Faure. 
Furthermore,  I  happen  to  agree  with  the  spirit 
of  the  book:  the  ultimate  vanity  of  all  con' 
querors,  and  of  all  nationalism  based  on 
conquer,  pre^ige,  glory — whether  the  Fiihrer 
be  named  Louis  XIV,  Frederick  II,  Napoleon, 
Hitler  or  Mussolini.  The  alternative,  in 
Robert  Aron’s  mind,  is  communalism:  think 
fir^t  of  all  of  the  little  community  in  which 
you  adtually  live.  “France,”  as  a  single  entity, 
is  an  incubus:  36,000  little  Republics  would 
be  harmless  and  innocent.  A  Jean-Jacques 
Rousseau  ideal:  genuine  democracy  is  possible 
only  in  the  City  State.  The  progress  of  tech¬ 
nique  (and  Rousseau  realized  it)  makes  that 
ideal  more  and  more  Utopian:  for  every  city 
has  nation-wide  intere^s,  which  demand  con¬ 
certed,  organized  attention. 

The  radical  objeAion  to  Robert  Aron’s 
fable  is  that  it  reposes  on  an  utterly  absurd 
hypothesis.  Not  that  Napoleon  did  win  the 
battle  of  Waterloo;  but  that  Napoleon,  vic¬ 
torious  and  at  the  moment  of  entering  Brus¬ 
sels  in  triumph,  became  suddenly  sane;  that  he 
saw  the  foolishness  of  it  all,  and  quit,  without 
even  attempting  to  clean  up  the  mess.  Napo¬ 
leon  did  have  flashes  of  sanity — more  than 
his  worshippers  today.  Yet  this  abrupt  and 
complete  renunciation  is  not  even  remotely 
credible.  Even  if  you  admitted  that  fir^  mir¬ 
acle,  a  converted  but  ^ill  Napoleonic  Napo¬ 
leon  would  either  have  tried  his  hand  at 
organizing  the  new  regime,  or  at  any  rate 
dramatized  more  efficiently  his  exit.  Both 
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in  real  hi^ory  and  in  this  book,  Napoleon 
lingers  hesitantly  in  Paris,  and  sneaks  away 
at  la^,  without  any  definite  plan  in  mind. 
But  in  real  hi^ory,  this  was  under  the  pres- 
sure  of  defeat.  Napoleon  come  to  his  senses, 
and  vivflorious,  would  have  attempted  to  shape 
the  new  order. 

As  a  symbol  of  a  change  in  our  own  hearts 
— the  flash  of  realization  that  all  this  glory  is 
criminally  foolish — the  book  has  validity,  and 
power.  Mo^  of  us  talk  peace,  and  bow  to  the 
War  Idol.  Robert  Aron  is  capable  of  writing 
a  great  book. — Albert  Guerard.  Stanford  Uni' 
versity. 

•  Jean  de  Celles.  Malherbe,  sa  vie,  son 
cara^ere,  sa  doiftrine.  Preface  de  Raoul 
Busquet.  Paris.  Perrin.  1937.  288  pages.  16 
francs. — For  more  than  three  centuries  the 
role  of  Malherbe  in  the  shaping  of  the  French 
language  has  elicited  extravagant  praise  and 
bitter  criticism.  One  is  either  for  or  again^ 
Malherbe.  The  author  of  this  ^udy,  whose 
intere^  in  the  Norman  poet  covers  a  con- 
siderable  number  of  years,  can  naturally  be 
classified  as  one  of  his  partisans.  He  admires 
him  as  a  poet,  as  a  great  arti^,  as  one  who 
thoroughly  underwood  the  genius  of  the 
French  language.  On  the  personal  side,  how- 
ever,  he  presents  a  less  flattering  portrait.  He 
rarely  passes  judgment,  but  the  reader  can 
scarcely  fail  to  see  Malherbe  as  conceited  and 
vain,  cold  and  calculating  even  in  his  love 
affairs,  haughty  with  his  inferiors  but  much 
less  so  with  those  in  power.  After  pointing 
out  the  many  contradidlions  in  his  charaAer, 
M.  de  Celles  concludes  that:  “C’etait  un 
opportuni^e  double  d’un  diplomate,  qui  con' 
naissait  a  fond  Tart  de  nuancer  la  verite.” 

Although  primarily  a  biographical  ^udy, 
this  volume  is  much  more  than  that.  It  e^b' 
lishes  clearly  the  relation  between  Malherbe’s 
life  and  works  and  the  events  and  conditions 
of  the  time  in  which  he  lived.  It  Presses  the 
importance  of  his  sojourn  in  Provence  as  secre- 
tary  to  Henri  d’AngouIeme  and  of  his  efforts 
to  create  a  literary  capital  at  Aix.  Convinced 
by  this  and  other  experiences  of  the  need  of 
a  national  language,  he  sought  and  ultimately 
obtained  a  place  at  the  French  court,  and  it 
was  there  that  he  exerted  his  greater  influence. 
The  author  shows  that  his  dodtrines  sprang 
naturally  from  his  good  sense  and  from  the 
conditions  which  adtually  prevailed  at  the 
beginning  of  the  seventeenth  century. 

The  general  reader  will  welcome  this  vob 
ume,  and  at  the  same  time  the  scholar  will  find 
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in  it  a  thorough  and  sound  treatment  of  a 
great  literary  figure. — Samuel  F.  Will.  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Illinois. 

•  Francois  Duhourcau.  Bonaparte  peini 
par  lui-meme.  Paris.  Spes.  1937.  328 

pages.  18  francs. — A  very  rare  treat  for  a 
professional  ^udent  of  the  Napoleonic  field: 
a  book  entertaining  without  being  romanced, 
orthodox  without  being  conventional;  neither 
Madelin  nor  Merezhkowski;  neither  Deltei 
nor  Bainville.  Duhourcau  has  a  number  of 
books  to  his  credit;  two  of  them  were  awarded 
high  honors  by  the  French  Academy:  yet  he 
has  not  reached  the  rank  he  deserves.  The 
title:  Bonaparte  self-portrayed,  means  1.  that 
the  book  deals  with  Bonaparte,  the  General 
and  Consul,  not  with  Napoleon  the  Emperor; 
2.  that  the  mo^  liberal  use  is  made  of  the  hero’j 
own  words,  in  letters,  writings,  proclamationa, 
Memorial.  An  alert  narrative,  with  a  running 
commentary  both  shrewd  and  witty.  Was 
glad  to  see  an  old  fallacy  challenged  at  laS: 
to  wit,  that  England  could  not  consent  to  a 
genuine  peace,  so  long  as  France  held  Belgium, 
and  particularly  Antwerp,  “that  loaded  piSoi 
aimed  at  the  heart  of  England.”  Repeated  ad 
nauseam,  on  both  sides  of  the  channel;  used 
by  Bainville  as  his  leit  motiv.  But  Calais  and 
Dunkirk  are  of  far  greater  ^rategic  significana 
than  Antwerp,  and  England  had  to  resign 
herself  to  the  fadt  that  they  remained  in 
French  hands;  Antwerp  under  the  French 
flag  for  twenty  years  never  caused  any  danger 
to  England.  Difficult  to  break  the  momentum 
of  a  conventional  idea.  Dard,  in  his  excellent 
T^apoleon  et  Talleyrand,  agrees  with  Duhout' 
cau.  This  throws  the  responsibility  of  break¬ 
ing  the  peace  of  Amiens  rather  upon  Napo¬ 
leon  than  upon  England.  Curiously,  both 
Dard  and  Duhourcau,  in  this  XXth  century 
of  ours,  Aill  have  a  retrospective  yearning  fct 
the  lo^  “natural  frontiers”:  Versailles  was  not 
the  only  peace  that  rankled.  Like  Bufon’i 
great  Hi^ory,  perhaps  they  were  “pas  si  natu- 
relles!”  Imagine  XIXth  century  France  bur¬ 
dened  with  a  national  minority  of  several 
million  Germans  and  Flemings:  not  a  fate  toht 
envied. — Albert  Gu^ard.  Stanford  Univer¬ 
sity. 

•  Konrad  Flex.  Walter  Flex.  Ein  Lebens- 
bild.  Stuttgart.  Quell-Verlag.  1937- 1^ 

pages.  3  marks. — Written  in  commemoratioe 
of  the  20th  anniversary  of  Walter  Flex’* 
death,  by  the  only  surviving  member  of  a 
family  which  sacrificed  all  its  sons  save  ctt 
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in  the  War. — Konrad  Flex  shows  us  what 
early  experiences  were  responsible  for  his 
broker’s  unshaken  idealism  throughout  the 
War.  As  an  unusually  gifted  young  man 
Walter  Flex  early  in  life  formed  a  Weltari' 
schauung  from  which  he  never  wavered.  Bom 
under  the  shadow  of  one  of  Germany’s  mo^ 
German  spots,  the  Wartburg,  he  later  came 
to  be  tutor  to  the  grandsons  of  Bismarck, 
during  which  time  he  also  assi^ed  in  putting 
the  archives  of  the  great  Bismarck  in  order. 
This  occupation  accounts  for  his  mo^  suc' 
cessful  drama  Klaus  von  Bismarcf(,  as  well  as 
for  a  series  of  hi^orical  sketches  glorifying 
the  Bismarcks  during  various  periods  of  Ger¬ 
man  hi^ory.  With  an  excellent  under^anding 
for  hi^ory  and  for  the  battles  fought  in  its 
making,  the  World  War  merely  served  to  give 
him  pradicil  experience  in  something  with 
which  he  had  already  become  thoroughly 
familiar. 

The  greater  experience  in  his  life  began 
before  Verdun,  when  he  met  a  like-minded 
young  German,  Ernsa  Wurche.  whose  early 
death  inspired  him  to  write  Der  Wanderer. 
Konrad  Flex  touches  on  the  genesis  of  this 
work,  as  he  doe.<!  on  others. 

The  mo^  touching  part  of  this  biography 
is  the  letter  which  Flex’s  mother  writes  to 
her  son  in  anticipation  of  furlough  on  the 
very  night  he  is  dying.  Nei  her  she  nor  her 
husband  long  survived  this  terrible  blow. — 
Karl  ].  Amdt.  Louisiana  State  University. 

•  Mgr  R.  Fontenclle.  Sa  Saintete  Pie  XI. 

Paris.  Spes.  1937.  429  pages.  15  francs. — 
Spiritual  sovereign  over  half  Chri^endom, 
Pius  XI,  in  the  eventful  fifteen  years  of  his 
pontificate,  has  contributed  much  to  the  polit¬ 
ical  and  diplomatic  record  of  the  Catholic 
Church.  A  single  event  in  that  record — the 
Latcran  Agreement  which  proved  the  trouble¬ 
some  Roman  Que^ion  to  have  been  after  all 
not  merely  a  rhetorical  one — has  called  forth 
a  literature  of  which  the  bibliography  alone 
runs  to  several  hundred  pages.  It  is  somewhat 
surprising  therefore  that  no  really  thorough 
biography  of  the  reigning  Pontiff  has  yet 
appeared.  This  sympathetic  little  ^udy  by 
the  Canon  of  St.  Peter’s  only  partially  supplies 
the  lack. 

Sketching  rapidly  over  the  early  life  of  his 
illu^rious  subjedl.  Mgr  Fontenelle  relates 
tnough  to  show  the  predominantly  scholarly 
background  of  the  man,  who  bom  Achille  Ratti 

Desio  in  Lombardy,  1857,  was  desitined  to 
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take  up  the  tangled  skein  of  po^-war  eccle- 
sia^ical-political  relations  with  the  ^ates  of 
the  new  Europe,  and  to  display  such  skill  in 
unraveling  it  as  to  earn  in  European  diplcy 
matic  circles  the  popular  appellation  of  le  Pape 
politique. 

Prefecil  of  the  Ambrosian  library  at  Milan 
from  1907,  of  the  Vatican  library  from  1912, 
special  emissary  to  Poland  in  1918,  Papal 
nuncio  at  Warsaw  in  1919 — so  runs  the 
chronology.  In  1921  came  new  honors — the 
archiepiscopal  see  of  Milan,  involving  a 
cardinal’s  hat,  and  finally  in  1922,  the  tiara. 

One  could  wish  for  a  more  thorough  account 
than  the  author  has  given  of  the  concordats 
signed  by  the  Holy  See  from  1922  to  1937 — 
some  thirteen  ^ates  have  seen  fit  to  arrange 
their  religious  affairs  officially  in  this  way.  The 
account  of  the  Pontiff’s  personal  adlivity  is 
more  complete;  his  labor  encyclical  ^uadragc' 
simo  anno,  which  earned  his  reputation  as  a 
liberal  Pope,  is  adequately  considered;  and, 
at  the  other  extreme,  much  attention  is  paid 
the  anti'communi^  campaign  which  in  its 
extreme  form  has  done  much  to  offset  that 
same  reputation. 

When  one  refledts  on  the  social  conscious¬ 
ness  revealed  in  the  remarkable  document  that 
is  ^uadragesimo  anno,  and  when  one  remem¬ 
bers  the  firm  ^and  Pius  XI  has  taken  againA 
didlatorial  encroachments  on  the  Church  in 
Germany^  and  even  in  Italy  where  ?{on  abbia' 
mo  bisogrw  condemned  the  fascia  regime  in  no 
uncertain  terms,  it  is  a  little  disheartening  to 
find  him  falling  into  the  old  failing  of  labeling 
as  red  even  mildly  social-democratic  govern¬ 
ments  which  concern  themselves  with  the 
same  social  ju^ice  so  admirably  defended  by 
the  Pontiff  himself  in  his  pronouncements  on 
labor. 

As  with  that  other  Achilles,  however,  one 
should  perhaps  expedl  to  find  at  lea^  one 
vulnerable  spot. — Oliver  Benson.  University 
of  Oklahoma. 

•  Walter  Gorlitz.  Georg  V.  Leipzig.  Quelle 

und  Meyer.  1937-  430  pages.  7  marks. — 
It  is  not  easy  for  a  German  to  write  an  un¬ 
biased  life  of  the  English  King  who  saw  the 
British  Empire  through  the  war  to  vidlory. 
Nor  is  it  easy  for  anyone  to  write  the  biog¬ 
raphy  of  a  man  who  for  quarter  of  a  century 
^ood  at  the  head  of  the  British  Empire  with 
all  its  complex  dome^ic  and  foreign  problems; 
the  biography  of  the  man  is  ever  in  danger  of 
being  submerged  in  the  hi^ory  of  his  times. 
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However,  Gorlitz  has  overcome  both  these 
difficulties  to  a  remarkable  degree.  Though  in 
his  account  of  the  origins  of  the  World  War 
and  in  a  few  other  passages  he  gives  what 
seems  to  the  present  reviewer  a  version  which 
is  too  pro-German,  his  book  on  the  whole  is 
notably  fair  and  welhbalanced.  He  makes 
George  V’s  pleasant  and  wholesome  personal¬ 
ity  ^nd  forth  clearly  and  effedlively,  w'hile 
showing  the  wise  and  moderating  influence 
w’hich  the  King  exercised  on  con^itutional 
que^ions  at  home  and  on  foreign  policy 
abroad.  Gdrlitz's  brief  bibliography,  as  well  as 
his  narrative,  shows  that  he  is  well  acquainted 
with  the  be^  diplomatic  source  material  and 
the  more  important  diaries  and  biographies. 
His  four  hundred  pages  are  roughly  divided, 
as  should  be  the  case,  between  four  periods: 
the  King’s  early  education  and  environment 
as  heir  to  the  throne,  the  fir^  years  on  the 
throne  from  1910  to  1914,  the  World  War,  and 
the  po^'War  years  to  1935.  His  biography  is 
packed  with  information,  enlivened  by  an 
easy  ^yle  and  many  apt  quotations,  and 
illu^rated  by  several  excellent  pidtures. — 
Sidney  B.  Fay.  Harvard  University. 

•  Eugen  Kiihnemann.  Mit  unbefangener 
Stim.  Mein  Lebensbuch.  Heilbronn. 
Eugen  Salzer.  1937-  324  pages.  5.80  marks. — 
What  memoir-writer  would  have  had  a  better 
right  than  Professor  Kiihnemann  to  take  the 
expressive  Ibsen  phrase  as  the  heading 
for  his  life-Aory?  If  he  rates  his  contribution 
to  civilization  highly,  he  does  it  hone^ly, 
frankly  and  generously.  It  is  a  little  early  to 
determine  the  permanent  influence  of  his 
bulling,  ze^fiil  and  eloquent  itinerary  in  and 
out  and  round  about  two  continents,  but  cer¬ 
tainly  none  of  us  who  have  known  him  and 
heard  him  speak  or  have  read  his  enormously 
enthusia^ic  and  optimi^ic  books  on  his  great 
German  forbears  can  have  failed  to  be  im¬ 
pressed  by  his  magnificent  confidence  and  his 
warm  humanity.  Born  in  Hanover  but  of 
EaA  German  blood,  educated  at  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Munich,  he  is  one  of  the  enlarging 
group  of  philosophers  whose  philosophy  is 
no  closet  affair  but  a  way  of  living  and  a 
spring-board  to  leadership  in  every  type  of 
adtivity.  His  professorial  routine  in  Marburg 
and  Breslau  was  the  smaller  part  of  his  life 
work.  He  ledtured  con^ntly  to  popular 
audiences,  in  half  the  countries  of  Europe. 
He  was  a  pioneer  in  the  business  of  gue^- 
professoring  in  America,  and  in  the  course  of 
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half  a  dozen  American  visits  he  8p)ent  a 
aggregate  of  five  or  six  years  in  this  countR 
and  visited  more  comers  of  it  than  mod(i 
us  natives  have  done.  He  was  with  us  ^teadih 
for  three  years  from  the  fall  of  1914,  laborii^ 
devotedly  to  keep  us  from  joining  Ftana 
and  England.  For  Eugen  Kiihnemann  is  powtr. 
fully  patriotic,  as  he  is  powerfully  ^udiom 
intensely  argumentative,  intensely  religioui 
intensely  sentimental.  His  sanguine  ^urdinei 
is  an  inspiration  in  these  days  of  di^niA  jui 
apprehension.  He  is  a  man  of  the  Cinquecento 
sent  to  hearten  us.  He  says  himself  thatht 
wTote  every  one  of  his  books  as  if  nobody  iai 
ever  written  on  the  subjedl  before.  He  la 
lived  his  life  in  the  same  way.  At  the  age  of 
seventy  or  thereabouts,  he  married  again  ami 
had  children.  His  book  may  arouse  antagoM, 
but  it  breathes  life  and  courage  on  every  page 
— R.  T.  H. 

•  C.  M.  R.  HiUoire  du  Fascisme  Mien. 

Paris.  Rieder.  1938.  293  pages.  18  fnna 
— The  anonymous  author  of  this  excellent 
introduction  to  Italian  Fascism  appears  to  bt 
an  Italian  who  wrote  in  Rome  from  a  firS 
hand  acquaintance  with  the  present  situatm 
It  is  an  intere^ing,  accurate,  and  reliable  left' 
wing  account  of  the  growth  of  the  so-calW 
Corporative  State  since  the  close  of  the  Wotid 
War.  Being  a  small  volume,  it  unfortunatelr 
says  almost  nothing  about  the  economic  sidt 
of  Italian  Fascism  nor  about  its  relations  witi 
the  Papacy.  The  author’s  severely  critical 
attitude  toward  Mussolini  may  be  judged 
from  his  prophecy  that  the  sy^em  will  prob 
ably  suffer  shipwreck,  as  so  many  didatorship* 
have  done,  from  the  dieftator’s  failure  to  trai 
a  successor  who  can  carry  forwa  d  his  woA 
Also  from  the  author’s  conclusion  as  to  the 
popularity  of  the  present  regime:  the  true 
fesci^s,  who  are  fascia  by  convieftion  or  self 
intere^,  are  a  very  small  part  of  the  populatiot: 
equally  small  is  the  number  of  the  declared 
adversaries  of  fascism,  who  are  made  up  of 
intellectuals  and  are  reduced  to  silence  or 
impotency,  so  for  as  they  have  not  been  ini' 
prisoned,  deported  or  poisoned.  Betweet 
these  two  extremes  is  the  great  majority  of 
Italian' — perhaps  four-fifths — who  accept 
fascism  for  the  moment,  or  pretend  to  do  so, 
because  otherwise  they  would  be  ruined  f 
their  Aruggle  for  economic  exigence. — Suiflp 
B.  Fay.  Harvard  University. 

•  Luigi  Tonelli.  Leopardi.  Milano.  Cof' 
baccio.  1937.  493  pages.  12  lire. — In  the 
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Winter  Number  1937  of  BooH^s  Abroad,  this 
reviewer  spoke  of  Tonelli’s  Tasso  as  an  out' 
^ding  cx)ntribution  to  Tasso  Judies.  In  this 
new  volume  the  prolific  critic  gives  us  a  thot' 
ough  and  pain^aking  ^udy  on  the  greater 
Italian  lyrical  poet.  Signor  Tonelli  begins  by 
reviewing  the  various  biographical  and  crit' 
ial  works  which  have  appeared  on  Leopardi 
from  1847  to  the  present,  singling  out  the  work 
ofG.  A.  Levi  (1931)  as  the  be^  biography  on 
the  poet,  and  the  essays  of  De  Sandtis,  in  his 
Saggi  Critici  (1866)  and  in  his  Studio  su  G.  L. 
(1885)  as  the  fir^  real  critical  analysis  worthy 
of  Leopardi.  He  then  undertakes  the  difficult 
task  of  recon^rudting  the  entire  personaUty 
of  Leopardi  by  analyzing  synchronically  both 
the  man  and  his  works.  He  tells  us  that  Leo- 
pardi  from  his  early  adolescence  had  the  hope 
of  achieving,  some  day,  great  things  in  the 
field  of  literature,  showed  an  unusual  power 
of  assimilation  and  a  very  keen  sensibility. 
He  rapidly  ma^ered  the  Hebrew,  Greek,  Latin, 
Spanish  and  English  languages,  acquiring  a 
high  degree  of  philological  culture  and  erudi' 
tion,  and  abounded  the  critics  by  publishing 
1  in  the  Greek  language  poems  which,  at  fir^, 
were  attributed  to  ancient  unknown  poets. 
From  Leopardi’s  early  writings  and  diaries 
Signor  Tonelli  traces  and  points  out  all  the 
elements  and  charadteri^ics  of  Leopardi’s 
future  great  lyrics,  which  were  later  pub' 
lishcd  under  the  title  of  Canti.  Like  all  true 
great  arti^s,  Giacomo  Leopardi  waited  for  the 
inspiration  to  write  poetry.  He  is  a  magnificent 
painter  of  Nature;  his  images  have  a  linear 
neatness  and  purity;  his  rhythm  an  admirable 
lightness  and  an  harmonious  fiuidity;  his  dic' 
tion  a  classic  simplicity  and  precision,  and 
above  all  he  possesses  a  marvelous  transpap 
cncy  of  thought.  The  poet’s  evolution  in  the 
philosophical  and  religious  fields,  which  led 
Leopardi  from  his  belief  in  Chri^ianity  to 
scepticism,  is  skillfully  traced.  In  the  “can' 
zoni’’  Leopardi  is  essentially  a  philosopher, 
while  in  the  idylls  the  elegiacal  element  pre' 
vails,  enhanced  by  a  wonderful  musicality  of 
words.  At  times  Leopardi’s  lyrics  attain 
cosmic  heights  and  a  depth  of  thought  rarely 
met  with  even  in  the  greater  poets.  As  a 
whole,  Tonelli’s  volume  is  a  highly  com' 
mcndable  ^udy. — Michele  Renzulli.  Temple 
University. 

•  Yuri  Tynyanov.  Pushkin.  Moskva.  Sen 
vetsky  Pisatel.  1937.  461  pages.  8  rubles. 
■“This  biographical  novel  promises  to  be  the 
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crowning  contribution  to  the  one  hundredth 
anniversary  of  Pushkin’s  death.  Tynyanov  has 
written  several  hi^orical  novels  and  Tories, 
and  has  gained  a  place  in  Soviet  letters,  de' 
spite  early  attacks  and  accusations  of  being 
an  escapi^.  His  Pushl{in  is  intended  as  a 
monumental  work;  thus  far  two  parts  have 
appeared,  reaching  the  poet’s  fifteenth  year. 
The  book  ends  on  the  memorable  scene  when 
Pushkin  the  schoobboy  reads  his  poem  at  the 
commencement  exercises,  and  he  moves  deeply 
the  old  Derzhavin,  Senator  and  Miniver,  court 
poet  of  Catherine  II.  With  Derzhavin  was 
passing  the  pseudo'Classic  school;  with  Push' 
kin  the  new,  Reali^ic  school  was  beginning. 
Thus  the  concluding  pages  of  this  volume 
bear  a  symbolic  significance. 

Tynyanov’s  method  consi^s  of  ^udying 
a  period  documentarily,  and  presenting  it  by 
means  of  analytical  portraits.  In  Pusfrfjin  we 
are  treated  to  a  series  of  portraits  and  scenes 
of  the  eighteenth  and  early  nineteenth  cen' 
turies,  which  furnish  a  graphic  background  for 
the  central  figure,  the  boy  Alexander.  Tynya' 
nov  makes  us  acquainted  with  Pushkin’s 
genealogy,  enough  to  make  us  draw  conclu' 
sions  as  to  hereditary  influences.  That 
Grange  mixture  of  ancient  Russian  boyar  blood 
with  that  of  an  Abyssinian  princeling! 

We  learn  of  Pushkin’s  lonely  childhood  and 
boyhood.  His  parents,  superficial  and  petty, 
disliked  their  odd  looking  and  ^rangely  acting 
boy,  and  drove  him  into  his  shell.  His  only 
warm  friend  in  those  early  days  was  his  nurse, 
the  serf  Arina,  to  whom  he  later  dedicated 
many  warm  lines.  Then,  on  the  eve  of 
Napoleon’s  invasion,  he  found  hithself  in 
an  exclusive  Lyceum,  under  the  emperor’s 
patronage.  The  school  regime,  the  teachers 
and  pupils,  are  vividly  described  by  Tynya' 
nov,  along  with  the  gradually  developing 
poetic  talent  of  Pushkin.  A  magnificent  novel, 
and  an  authentic  biography.  The  forthcoming 
parts  will  be  awaited  impatiently. — Alcxari' 
der  Kaun.  University  of  California. 

•  Giovanni  Vidari.  Le  dmltd  dTtalia  nel 
loro  sviluppo  Slorico.  Torino.  Unione 
Tipografica  Torinese.  1934.  343  pages.  35  lire. 
— The  second  volume  of  the  significant  work 
on  Italian  civilization  by  this  solideA  of 
Italian  scholars  in  the  educational  field.  Every' 
where  the  reader  realizes  the  pre.sence  of  that 
ideal  light  and  warmth  of  eloquence  which 
we,  his  pupils,  experienced  in  the  class  room 
under  his  teaching.  The  fir^  volume,  printed 
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in  1932,  dealt  with  Le  civiltd  organizzatrici, 
from  the  pre'Roman  groups  through  the  6r^ 
Roman  developments  of  arms  and  laws,  until 
the  growth  and  decadence  of  the  Empire,  in 
the  Mediterranean,  in  Europe  and  over  the 
world.  This  second  volume,  with  the  subtitl 
Le  cit'iltd  liberatrici,  deals  with  the  Rinasci' 
mento,  as  a  civilization  giving  freedom  to  the 
“■nation.”  As  art.  Religion,  Philosophy,  Poli¬ 
tics  translate  in  various  w'ays  the  thought  and 
spirit  of  a  people  or  of  an  age,  the  author  under¬ 
takes  to  give  an  hi^orical  outline  which  will 
touch  only  those  aspects  and  elements  of  mili¬ 
tary  -  political  -  artiJitic  -  philosophical  -  religious 
life  that  have  immediate  and  evident  connec¬ 
tion  with  the  birth  and  evolution  of  the  prin¬ 
ciples  pertaining  to  a  given  civilization.  Span¬ 
ning  the  centuries  he  looks  into  the  courts, 
convents,  academies,  universities,  family  life, 
wherein  literary  and  scientific  culture  is  pur¬ 
sued.  He  analyzes  the  ideals  prompting  human 
adlion  (ethics);  the  moulding  of  cu^oms  of 
behaviour  as  adopted  to  harmonious  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  generations  (pedagogics);  and  the 
hi^orical  te^  of  the  dialectics  of  spiritual 
evolution  (hi^oriography).  In  i^tudying  the 
signs  of  the  march  of  Italian  social  life  towards 
a  new  civilization,  he  takes  into  account  the 
modification  of  the  spirit  proper  to  the  learned 
and  to  the  higher  classes,  but  evident  in  the 
language  and  the  literary  and  arti^ic  produc¬ 
tion  of  the  people. — Anacleta  Candida  Vez- 
zetti.  Smith  College. 

PHILOSOPHY  AND  RELIGION 

•  Maurice  Maeterlinck.  Devant  Dieu. 

Paris.  Fasquelle.  1937.  253  pages. — Mae¬ 
terlinck  has  brought  together  more  of  his 
“Pensees”  on  the  conception  of  God  and  the 
future  life.  His  point  of  departure  is  the  con¬ 
viction  already  knowm  to  his  readers  that  we 
can  judge  man  only  as  man;  let  us  leave  to  God 
the  care  of  judging  him  ”en  Dieu.”  It  is  his 
attempt  to  aid  in  clarifying  the  human  concep¬ 
tion  that  makes  him  conclude  that  “In  seeking 
God  I  create  Him;  and  in  creating  him,  I  be¬ 
come  what  He  is.”  “Since  the  future  is  only 
the  present  which  we  do  not  yet  see,  it  is 
certain  that  everything  exited  before  us;  if 
not,  it  is  impossible  to  explain  or  to  under- 
^nd  anything.  Let  us  say  that  it  is  God,  while 
waiting  to  know  what  it  is.”  Thus,  “In^ead  of 
measuring  life  in  time  which  we  do  not  see, 
let  us  measure  it  in  space.  To  the  vertical  dura¬ 
tion,  let  us  prefer  the  horizontal.” 
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How  can  we  discover  the  designs  of  Go(j 
and  the  goals  of  life?  Is  the  exigence  of  “pun 
esprits”  possible?  Take  away  from  man  lu 
subconscient  mind  and  what  will  become  of 
him?  Is  not  life  before  birth  as  my^eriousjj 
life  after  death,  and  will  not  one  explain  tht 
other?  These  are  only  a  few  of  many  que^wni 
asked  by  Maeterlinck  and  which  will  servt 
those  who  enjoy  philosophical  discussioni. 
And  “Why  these  que^ions  which  cannot  be 
answered?  One  mu.<t  ask  them  since  they  read 
the  very  base  of  our  exigence.  They  help  us 
in  any  case  to  sound  the  depths  of  the  unex¬ 
plainable.” 

Several  digressions,  of  w'hich  Croquis  do 
fous  is  perhaps  the  mo^  intereAing,  complete 
this  addition  to  Maeterlinck’s  musings.- 
R.  E.  Bailey.  Oklahoma  A.  &*.  M.  (Allege. 

•  Chri^el  Matthias  Schroder.  Rasse  utdRe- 

ligion.  Eine  rassen-  und  religionswissen- 
schaftliche  Untersuchung.  Miinchen.  Rein¬ 
hardt.  1937.  313  pages.  8  and  9.30  marb- 
Schroder’s  work  contributes  some  intere^ 
material  to  current  German  discussions  on  tbe 
interrelation  of  race  and  religion.  Being  a 
disciple  of  the  late  Swedish  Lutheran  Arch¬ 
bishop  Nathan  Soederblom  and  his  (jerman 
pupil  Friedrich  Heiler,  Schroder  proves  him¬ 
self  well  equipped  with  the  tools  that  are 
required  in  the  field  of  the  comparative  hi^ 
and  psychology  of  religion.  From  the  outset 
he  di^Stinguishes  significantly  between  “wis- 
senschaftliche”  and  “w’eltanschauliche”  race 
theories,  refuting  sharply  certain  infringe 
ments  of  wishful  ideological  conistrudiflos 
upon  the  sphere  of  scientific  research. 

Schroder  confines  his  inve^igation  to  the 
main  culture  groups  of  ancient  Asia  ami 
Europe:  Ea^  Indians,  Iranians,  Greeks,  Ro¬ 
mans,  the  Germanic  peoples,  Babyloniam, 
Israelites,  Chinese,  and  Japanese.  In  regani 
to  the  much  disputed  question  as  to  die 
original  homes  of  the  Indo-Germanic  peopk 
he  defends  emphatically  but  not  altogether 
convincingly  the  thesis  of  their  Asiatic  “lit' 
heimat.”  In  his  theological  concepts  Schroder 
follows  to  the  letter  Soederblom-Heiler’s 
highly  problematical  antinomy  “my^ici® 
vs.  “prophetism,”  the  arbitrary  di^indtit 
betw^een  “my^ical”  and  “prophetic”  religions 
having  been  repeatedly  and  successfully  chal 
lenged. 

Schroder  arrives  at  the  conclusion  that 
religion  .’s  not  the  product  of  a  racial  sooi 
(“Rassenseele”),  nor  is  it  determined  or  pit  ‘ 
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defined  by  race.  JuA  as  various  ethnic  groups 
are  determined  by  other  than  exclusively 
radal  fadtors,  so  religions,  too,  are  shaped  by 
natural  and  hi^orical,  individual  and  social 
forces  that  defy  the  undue  accentuation  of  the 
radal  element. — Kurt  F.  Reinhardt.  Stanford 
University. 

LITERATURE 

•  Richard  Benz.  Die  deutsche  Romantil{. 

Ceschickte  einer  geiftigen  Bewegung.  Leip- 
rig.  Reclam.  1937-  478  pages.  8  and  10  marks, 
-^rman  Romanticism  is  admittedly  all 
things  to  all  men.  What  one  sees  in  it  depends 
largely  on  personal  intere^s  and  pa^  adtivi' 
ties,  ^z,  long  Professor  of  Civilization  at  the 
University  of  Heidelberg,  has  written  eight 
books  no  one  of  which  discusses  literature. 
They  treat,  rather,  the  fine  arts  and  cultural 
mythology.  Hence  the  present  treatise,  of 
nearly  200,000  words,  that  is  relatively  suc' 
cessful  in  its  fervid  attempt  to  give  a  totali¬ 
tarian  view  of  Romanticism  as  it  reached  deep 
down  into  the  lives  of  the  German  people  for 
half  a  century. 

Benz  traces  Romanticism  as  it  Parted  in 
Berlin  around  1790,  meandered  through  Jena, 
Weimar,  Heidelberg,  Munich,  Dresden, 
Vienna,  and  Cologne  and  then  returned  to 
Berlin  for  a  brief  flowering  period  before  it 
died  with  the  ascension  to  the  throne  of  Fried¬ 
rich  Wilhelm  IV  in  1840.  He  lays  it  down  as  a 
fixed  thesis  that  Romanticism  began  with 
Wackenroder  (1773-1798)  though  Tieck  w  .s 
the  fir^  really  “romantic  poet,”  and  ended 
with  Bettina  von  Arnim.  He  selects  Wacken- 
roder  because  of  his  adoration  of  Mediaeval 
Germany,  the  pla^ic  arts,  and  music.  Very 
well,  but  Benz’s  former  Heidelberg  colleague 
Gundolf  contended  that  Wackenroder  could 
have  written  his  essays  on  the  arts  ju^  as  well 
had  he  been  born  blind.  In  facft  Herder  could 
have  been  chosen  as  the  personal  barter,  but 
then  there  could  not  have  been  such  incessant 
emphasis  on  music.  Benz  ^ates  that  what 
di^inguishes  (German  Romanticism  from  all 
other  brands  is  music. 

Naturally  to  cover  the  entire  ground  would 
require  about  eight  volumes  of  this  size.  What 
has  Benz  omitted?  There  is  no  index,  virtually 
no  biography,  no  bibliography  at  all,  not  a 
single  reference  to  the  legions  of  scholars  who 
have  worked  in  the  same  field,  and  not  a  foot¬ 
note  despite  the  innumerable  quotations  from 
hooks  some  of  which  are  now  hard  to  procure. 
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Stalwart  Romantici^s  like  Riickert  and  M6- 
rike  are  not  once  mentioned.  Even  Heine, 
who  after  all  wrote  the  world’s  fir^  book  on 
this  subjedt,  is  passed  over  in  shattering  silence. 
The  philosophers,  Kant,  Fichte,  Schelling, 
Hegel  and  Schopenhauer,  are  mentioned  only 
in  passing,  frequently  in  connedlion  with 
music,  and  a  sentence  of  eleven  words  is 
devoted  to  Romanticism  in  England,  France, 
and  Italy  without  a  syllable’s  notice  of  men 
like  Wordsworth  and  Coleridge  who  derived 
a  huge  share  of  their  initial  inspiration  in  Ger¬ 
many  only  to  give  it  back  to  their  native  coun¬ 
try  manyfold. 

And  yet,  it  is  a  good  book  for  what  it  in¬ 
cludes.  There  are  some  glorious  observations 
regarding  the  difference  between  classic  and 
romantic  music.  Goethe’s  attitude  toward 
romantic  art  is  set  forth  in  unmi^akable  terms. 
New  light  is  thrown  on  the  various  conver¬ 
sions  to  Catholicism.  There  are  thirty-two 
illu^rations  that  merit  careful  ^udy.  There  is 
not  even  a  shimmer  of  allusion  to  present-day 
politics.  The  painters,  Runge,  Friedrich,  von 
Schwind  and  others,  are  treated  with  extreme 
intelligence.  Why  Romanticism  failed  to  do 
all  it  originally  set  out  to  do  is  well  explained. 
Only  music  is  overdone.  The  treatment  of 
E.  T.  A.  Hoffmann  is  detailed  but  only  with 
regard  to  his  music,  which  has  not  survived 
though  the  fifteen  volumes  of  his  creative 
fiction  have.  When  Benz  ^ates  that  Jean  Paul’s 
relation  to  Herder  and  his  Romanticism  in  his 
early  works  confiture  hitherto  unknown  fadts 
he  is  wrong.  Papers  have  been  written  on  these 
identical  topics  in  this  country. 

The  ^yle  is  lucid  and  lively  but  the  para¬ 
graphs  are  of  excessive  length.  For  the  mature  it 
is  a  highly  refreshing  treatise;  the  others  may 
not  derive  the  greater  good  from  it,  owing  to 
the  fadt  that  the  adtual  writings  of  the  Roman- 
tici^s,  if  mentioned  at  all,  are  merely  cata¬ 
logued  as  so  many  incidents  in  the  given  poet's 
annual  job. — A.  W.  Porterfield.  We^  Virginia 
University. 

•  Gu^ave  Reynier.  Les  Femmes  Savantes. 

Etude  et  Analyse.  ( Les  Chefs  d’Oeuvres 
de  la  Litterature  Expliques.)  Paris.  Mellott^. 
1937.  270  pages.  18  francs. — In  1930  Professor 
Reynier  published  La  Femme  au  XVIIe  Siecle 
(See  Boof(s  Abroad,  Odl.  1930),  an  admirable 
prelude.  The  present  ^udy  opens  with  a  rapid 
survey  of  intere^  in  feminine  education  which 
reveals  the  full  significance  of  the  problem 
treated  by  Moliere.  Linking  closely  the  ques- 
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tion  of  woman’s  intelledtual  culture  to  the 
femini^  movement  of  the  time,  the  poet 
adheres  on  this  point  to  the  conservative  party. 
A  masterly  summary  of  his  attitude  toward 
women  show's  that  he  defends  them  in  all  that 
he  holds  to  be  their  natural  rights,  but  blue 
dockings  are  again^  Nature.  There  is  also 
a  personal  animus  which  plays  a  major  role 
in  the  conception  of  the  play:  many  of  the 
author's  own  difficulties  had  come  from  cliques 
where  passion  for  pedantic  science  was 
fo^ered:  the  Abbe  Cotin  had  long  been  a 
thorn  in  his  flesh  and  the  bitter  enemy  of  his 
ally,  Boileau.  Hence  he  welcomed  an  oppor- 
tunity  to  settle  an  old  score.  It  is  noteworthy 
that  a  device  similar  to  that  of  another  vitrioh'c 
comedy  is  used  here.  Like  Tartufie,  Trissotin 
appears  only  in  the  third  a(ft,  but  satiric  por¬ 
traits  by  the  sane  members  of  the  ca^e  have 
made  both  familiar  to  the  audience. 

After  passing  in  review  various  “sources,” 
Professor  Reynier  finds  the  mo^  ^riking 
parallel  in  Les  Precieuses  Ridicules  and  in  La 
Critique  de  I'Ecole  des  Femmes;  he  is  convinced 
that  Moliere  was  drawing  chiefly  on  diredt 
observation.  Some  sugge^ions  came  from  pre¬ 
decessors,  yet  nowhere  is  the  proud  retort — 
I  ta}{e  my  pnoperty  where  I  find  it — better  ju^i- 
fied.  New  life  is  lent  to  all  bonowings  and  gives 
significance  to  situations  crudely  used  before. 

The  analysis  of  the  play  reveals  at  its  be^ 
the  typically  French  art  of  explication  de  tex' 
tes.  We  follow  an  expert  as  he  points  to  techni¬ 
cal  skill  at  once  controlling  and  heightening 
the  personal  animus  which  makes  of  Les  Fern' 
mes  Savantes  the  poet's  long  fevering  ven¬ 
geance.  The  means  by  which  each  charadler 
is  made  to  yield  the  maximum  of  comic  force 
^and  out  from  quotation  and  commentary. 
After  the  confession  of  the  weak-kneed  Chry- 
sale,  we  read :  “He  betrays  the  depths  of  his 
nature  and  we  see  that  he  would  not  have 
ffillen  so  low  if  he  had  not  been  over  solicitous 
of  his  own  repose.”  And  another  unhappy 
spouse  is  recalled:  “Vous  I’avez  voulu,  George 
Dandin.  Vous  avez  juAement  ce  que  vous  me- 
ritez.”  Any  transgression  of  the  law  of  modera¬ 
tion  brings  cha^isement  tothe  guilty  individual 
and  to  those  around  him.  M.  Reynier  h  s 
made  very  clear  that  such  is  the  moral  of  this 
play  as  of  all  the  others.  Moliere  is  social  in 
his  philosophy  as  in  his  art. — Benj.  M.  Wood- 
bridge.  Reed  College. 

•  Julius  Simon.  Ralph  Waldo  Emerson  in 
Deutschland.  Berlin.  Junker  und  Diinn- 
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haupt.  1937.  180  pages. — Long  before  Stuan 
P.  Sherman's  excellent  college  edition  of  En» 
son’s  Essays  and  Poems  (1921)  was  publuhti 
mo^  critics  were  aware  that  the  once  reverie 
and  widely  popular  American  author  had  lot 
preAige.  That  Emerson  is  coming  into  hisor^ 
again,  with  however  a  less  worshipful  attitudi 
on  the  part  of  his  admirers  than  formerly,  1 
evident  in  the  recent  appearance  of  seveti 
fine  critical  Judies  and  an  admirable  biographv 

Dr.  Julius  Simon's  ^udy  gives  prorf  of  a 
contemporary  foreign  intereA.  \^ile  not 
necessarily  written  for  Americans,  the  volum 
will  be  extremely  illuminating  to  those  Anw 
ican  readers  who  have  thought  Nietzsche  dt 
only  German  markedly  affedted  by  Emerscc'i 
hterary  and  philosophical  ideals.  His  influena 
was,  in  fiidt,  greater  than  one  at  fir^  wouic 
suppose.  According  to  Dr.  Simon,  interest 
his  w'ork  developed  slowly  from  1851  to  isl¬ 
and,  increasing  rapidly  thereafter,  reached  is 
higher  point  between  1894  and  1907.  Endm^ 
iasm  waned  after  1908 — about  the  times 
declined  in  America — and  was  not  cm 
siderably  revived  till  1935.  Critical  Audits 
and  translations  were  especially  numerous 
however  during  the  two  years  prior  to  the 
publication  of  Dr.  Simon’s  inveAigation,  evi 
dence  that  Emerson  both  at  home  and  abroac 
is  “ein  Heutiger”! 

The  volume  includes  a  brief  biographv, 
which  might  have  been  satisfadtorily  omittci 
a  fine  and  a^onishingly  jarge  bibliographt 
of  the  editions  of  Emerson  and  commentaries 
concerning  him  printed  in  Germany;  a  discus' 
sion  of  his  chief  ideas;  and  some  account (f 
German  opinion  concerning  Emerson’s  indmi 
ual  works  and  his  works  as  a  whole.  It  is  not 
without  significance  that  Emerson  should  have 
influenced  such  widely  different  persons  as 
Hermann  Grimm,  Gisela  von  Amim,  an: 
Nietzsche.  Yet,  German  opinion  refleds  it 
part  an  earlier  American  attitude,  that  Eoc 
son  is  “ein  grosser  Freund  und  Heifer,  a 
Lebensgenosse,  ^rk  und  siiss  wie  Bliitenhauc 
in  sommerlichem  Garten.”  The  book  wiUbf 
extremely  useful  to  scholars  intere^ed  in  tk 
relations  between  American  and  Genua: 
thought. — Jewel  Wurtzbaugh.  University  a 
Oklahoma. 

FICTION 

•  Maria  Alicia  Dominguez.  Mariquita  S» 
chez.  Buenos  Aires.  “El  Ateneo.”  193/ 
331  pages. — An  excellent  book.  Maria  At 
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cia  Dominguez  has  cleverly  chosen  as  her 
theme  the  ^ory  of  an  Argentine  woman  who 
lived  from  1785  to  1868.  That  life  is  of  in' 
tere^t  hi^orically  in  its  rededlion  of  the  late 
colonial  period,  the  English  invasions,  the 
Independence  movement  and  the  unre^  of 
the  Tyranny  which  followed.  It  is  of  intereA 
as  it  touches  the  lives  of  many  of  the  leading 
Argentinians  of  a  long  and  vitally  important 
period  in  Argentine  hi^ory.  And  it  is  of 
intereA  in  itself.  At  laA  we  have  a  heroine 
who  is  an  intere^ing  personality  and  who 
typifies  the  good  in  Hispanic  American 
womanhood.  That  Mariquita  Sanchez  moves 
firmly  yet  daintily  again^  a  finely  drawn  back' 
ground  of  colonial  society  adds  documentary 
value  to  her  ^tory. 

The  book  is  definitely  national  in  spirit. 
National,  in  the  fineA  sense  of  the  word.  It 
centers  on  a  noble  ideal  of  womanhood;  re- 
fledls  events  and  people  of  national  importance 
as  well  as  the  manners  and  cu^oms  of  an 
epoch.  Throughout  it  is  as  fervently  patriotic 
in  spirit  as  it  is  in  the  Envio  of  its  final  page — 
“Buenos  Aires  de  ayer,  mia  en  mis  antepasa' 
dos.  .  .;  Buenos  Aires  de  hoy,  mia  en  mi.  .  . 
A  ti  va  e^e  libro — ex  voto  ferviente  sobre  el 
ara  del  mas  grande  amor  humano,  el  que  a  todos 
los  contiene — amor  de  la  Patria — simbolizado 
en  la  imagen  de  una  mujer.”  —  Madeline  W. 
Hichols.  Berkeley,  California. 

•  Maxim  Gorky.  Zhizn  Klima  Samgina. 

Volume  IV.  Moskva.  Gihl.  1937.  461 
pages.  7-50  rubles. — The  la^  volume  of 
Gorky's  tetralogy,  published  po^humously, 
is  unfinished.  The  concluding  pages  contain 
Gorky’s  fragmentary  notes  for  the  succeeding 
chapters,  among  them  some  poignant  observa' 
tions  about  Lenin. 

As  it  ^ands,  this  is  Gorky’s  mo^  ambi' 
tious  undertaking,  a  broad  canvas  of  Russian 
life,  from  the  I880’s  to  the  e^ablishment  of 
the  Soviet  regime.  We  are  made  eyewitnesses 
to  all  the  important  events  during  those  four 
decades,  we  watch  at  close  quarters  a  variety 
of  hi^orical  scenes,  coronations,  assassinations, 
riots  and  uprisings,  secret  councils,  trikes, 
demon^rations.  Groups  and  individuals  pass 
before  us,  courtiers,  captains  of  indu^ry,  polit' 
ical  leaders,  rank  and  file  revolutioni^s,  work' 
men,  peasants,  indents,  intelleAuals.  Gorky’s 
faculty  of  drawing  an  unforgettable  portrait 
with  a  few  ^rokes  reaches  in  this  novel  an 
unsurpassed  height.  In  faeft,  one  may  demur  at 
his  overgenerous  display  of  this  skill;  it  be' 
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comes  physically  impossible  to  remember  all 
the  minor  charadlers  in  the  novel,  yet  each 
one  is  drawn  full  length,  however  econom' 
ically. 

One  peculiarity  of  this  epic  is  that  the  hero 
is  neither  an  a<ftive  participant  in  the  events 
portrayed,  nor  a  spokesman  for  the  author. 
Gorky  presents  in  Klim  Samgin  a  typical  Rus' 
sian  intellecJlual,  a  Hamlet,  over'introspedtive 
and  over'self'conscious,  who  gradually  waxes 
cynical,  unscrupulous,  and  solipsi^ic.  Keenly 
observant,  intimately  connected  with  various 
circles,  and  involved  in  all  sorts  of  complex 
relationships,  Samgin  remains  detached.  By 
this  tour  de  force  Gorky  manages  to  draw  the 
exciting  and  spedlacular  events  of  the  period 
with  a  relative  objedtivity,  the  more  notable 
since  Gorky  had  taken  an  adtive  part  in  those 
events.  Through  the  unsympathetic  eyes  of 
the  clever  and  aloof  Samgin  we  are  enabled 
to  visualize  coolly  the  growth  of  the  revolu' 
tionary  movement,  the  druggie  between 
opposing  classes  and  parties,  and  the  ineluc' 
table  collapse  of  the  old  order. — Alexander 
Kaun.  University  of  California. 

•  Joao  de  Lemos.  Almas  negras.  Lisboa. 

Teixeira.  1937.  287  pages. — The  renas' 
cence  of  imperialism  in  the  la^  few  years  has 
made  the  world  aware  of  the  extent  and  value 
of  the  Portuguese  African  possessions,  but 
even  now  it  is  doubtful  if  the  man  in  the 
^reet  realizes  that  they  are  more  than  twenty 
times  the  size  of  the  mother  country  and  per' 
haps  richer  than  has  hitherto  been  climated. 
Not  merely  the  foreigner  but  the  Portuguese 
themselves  seem  often  to  have  forgotten  that 
they  have  an  empire;  a  lapse  of  memory  diffi' 
cult  to  underhand  on  the  part  of  the  litterati, 
at  leaA,  when  we  consider  that  the  maAerpiece 
of  Portuguese  literature  is  a  colonial  epic. 

It  was  perhaps  with  some  idea  of  remedying 
this  deficiency  that  Joao  de  Lemos  visited 
Portuguese  Africa  and  wrote  the  eleven 
sketches  that  make  up  this  volume.  If  so  the 
book  should  serve  its  purpose  for  the  Tories — 
mo^  of  them  are  Tories  though  caA  in  the 
form  of  Judies  or  sketches — are  well  written 
and  have  a  genuine  ring.  Of  the  purely  narra' 
tive  ones  some  such  as  O  fantasma  de  Van 
Bivang  (the  white  man  bewitched  by  the 
black  woman)  or  Mdua  Mingue  (the  sad  fate 
of  the  black  “wife”)  have  a  touch  of  melo' 
drama  and  seem  a  little  trite — at  lea^  to  a 
reader  surfeited  with  Somerset  Maugham. 
But  the  author  seems  to  have  made  a  definite 
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attempt  to  under^nd  the  black  men  and 
writes  of  them  sympathetically  and  intelli' 
gently.  For  the  lingui^  the  volume  is  espe¬ 
cially  fascinating;  it  has  a  glossary  of  native 
words  explained  and  discussed  with  plau¬ 
sibility  and  charm. — Thomas  G.  Bergin.  State 
College  for  Teachers,  Albany,  New  York. 

•  Emil  Lucka.  Der  Impresario.  Wien.  Reich- 
ner.  1937-  322  pages. — The  title-hero 
of  this  charmingly  written  book — which  is 
not  so  much  a  novel  as  a  panorama — is  Dome¬ 
nico  Barbaia  of  Naples,  a  giant  in  ^ture  and 
^rength,  a  bom  leader  and  innovator,  whose 
colorful  career  is  interwoven  with  the  hi^ory 
of  Italian  opera.  It  is  this  opera,  indeed,  with 
which  the  ^ory  is  principally  concerned.  On 
the  one  hand  there  are  some  of  the  famous 
singers  of  the  late  l8th  century:  the  ca^rated 
male  soprano  Tremori,  the  la^  great  singer 
of  that  type,  the  pretty  soubrette  Abbatini, 
who  could  only  sing  as  long  as  she  felt  the 
eyes  of  a  passionate  lover  fattened  upon  her, 
and  the  famous  soprano  Isabella  Conbran, 
6r^  the  mi^ress  of  Barbaia  and  later  the  wife 
of  Rossini.  On  the  other  hand  we  have  the 
operatic  composers.  Barbaia  ^arts  out  with  the 
traditional  Italian  operas,  merely  brings  of 
arias  and  ensembles;  then  he  discovers  and 
“makes”  Rossini,  whom  he  introduces  to 
Vienna;  and  in  Vienna  he  touches  upon  the 
infnitely  deeper  world  of  Schubert,  Mozart, 
and  Beethoven,  whom  however  he  cannot 
reach  or  underhand.  It  is  characteristic  of  the 
gay  mood  of  the  Story  that  Barbaia  passes  from 
our  vision  as  an  acltor  might  Stroll  into  the 
wings  in  the  midst  of  a  rehearsal;  and  it 
should  be  remarked  that  the  Story  abounds 
in  pleasantries  and  humorous  incidents, 
making  moSt  engaging  reading,  while  reflect¬ 
ing  faithfully  the  spirit  of  the  age  it  depicts. — 
Bayard  Morgan.  Stanford  University. 

•  Mauricio  Magdaleno.  El  resplandor.  Me¬ 
xico.  Botas.  1937.  430  pages. — The  inar¬ 
ticulate  voices  of  the  Mexican  Indians  are 
heard  again,  as  they  attempt  to  cry  out  in  their 
hopeless  anguish  and  despair.  We  have  here 
indeed  a  dark  picture  of  life  among  the  Indians. 
They  suffer  from  hunger  and  disease,  and  death 
takes  an  incredible  toll.  Their  village  is  visited 
by  the  governor  of  the  State,  who  offers  to  take 
to  the  city  and  educate  one  of  their  children. 
One  who  is  called  the  Coyote  is  taken.  When 
grown  he  rises  to  power  and  becomes  governor. 
He  returns  and  promises  his  people  to  estab¬ 
lish  improvements  on  the  land  and  to  diStrib¬ 


ute  plenty  of  food  and  comfort  to  all.  Tit 
manager  he  sends  proves  to  be  a  bloodthirstv 
villain,  who  sells  the  crops  for  his  own  profc 
while  the  Indians  Starve.  They  mutiny, 
him  and  take  the  food,  only  to  be  shot  dowt 
or  hanged  by  soldiers.  Completely  broker, 
the  wretched  survivors  live  on,  their  miser 
able  lives  nourished  mainly  by  deadly  hatrec 
of  a  government  which  has  committed  sud 
atrocities.  With  the  exception  of  a  fewenm 
pies  of  abnegation  and  faithfulness  to  death  bt 
the  Indians,  the  rest  is  a  record  of  cynki 
cruelty  and  selfish  greed  on  the  part  of  tie 
ruling  classes.  One  likes  to  hope  that  in  tie 
last  few  years  some  ray  of  hope  has  penetrattc 
this  black  cloud  of  despair  and  w'armed  some 
of  these  aching  hearts. — Calvert  J.  Wtnto 
University  of  Kansas. 

•  Emanuel  Stickelberger.  Der  Reiter  /uj 
dem  fahlen  Pferd.  Ein  Buch  vom  Mongo 
len  Dschinggis'Khan  und  seinem  abendland 
ischen  Gegenspieler.  Stuttgart.  Steinkopf  193? 
447  pages.  6.8C  marks. — Four  pages  of  bibliog 
raphy,  a  map  of  Mongolia,  and  outlines  of  tht 
immediate  families  of  Genghis  (1162-1226, 
and  Heinrich  I.  der  Biirtige  (1168-1238)  of 
Silesia — the  “Gegenspieler”  of  the  sub-title- 
point  to  a  historic  approach.  On  the  odier 
hand,  the  Vorspiel  im  Zeichen  des  Krem 
introduces  an  aged  abbot  in  Pforta,  who 
figures  that  every  27  generations  the  peoples 
of  Asia  have  clashed  with  those  of  Europe: 
in  the  Trojan  and  Persian  Wars  in  the  inva¬ 
sion  of  Attila,  then  in  the  incursion  of  die 
Mongols.  “Dann  mag.  .  .  das  Verhangnissich 
nach  weiteren  dreimal  neun  Menschenaltem 
erfullen:  gegen  Ende  des  zw'eiten  Jahrtau- 
sends.  .  .” — As  a  document  of  warning  (the 
rider  on  the  pale  horse  is  of  course  Death,  see 
Revelation  6:8),  this  book  does  not  impress 
me;  as  a  ^udy  of  the  great  Mongol  it  deserves  j 
high  rank  among  hi^orical  novels,  combining  | 
the  results  of  careful  research  with  creative 
imagination.  Chapters  dealing  with  CJen^ 
alternate  with  those  about  Silesia;  if  the 
former  were  lifted  out  and  published  separ¬ 
ately,  I  believe  they  would  make  a  very 
attractive  and  valuable  book. — Bayard 
Morgan.  Stanford  University. 

•  Sandor  Torok.  Vala}{i  Kopog  (Some  one 
Knocks).  Budape^.  Franklin  Tarsulat 
Two  volumes.  231  and  198  pages.— The 
author  tells  the  ^ory  of  twelve  rooms  he 
occupied  in  Budape^,  in  boarding-houses, 
cheap  hotels,  with  families.  He  also  tells  about 
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the  people  he  met  there.  One  of  them  killed 
the  girl  he  loved,  others  committed  or  wanted 
to  commit  suicide,  or  shot  into  the  darkness 
to  kill  phantoms.  One  of  them  counted:  one, 
two,  three.  .  .  nine,  poom.  He  had  been  a 
prisoner  of  war  in  Russia  and  his  group  had 
been  decimated.  Although  he  was  the  ninth, 
he  died  a  spiritual  death.  The  Tories  are  true, 
and  Sandor  Torok  is  not  after  Grand  Guignoh 
esque  effedts.  He  has  a  rich  humor  which  may 
lure  the  unwary  into  laughing  when  tears 
would  be  in  place.  This  is  the  Hungarian 
capital,  the  spiritual  basis  of  which  was 
wrecked  by  wars,  military  and  financial.  It 
has  lo^  its  faith,  enwrapped  in  cosmic  sadness, 
accentuated  by  smiles,  a  refuge  of  pre-war 
Russia's  pain-bom  awareness  of  the  tragedy 
of  life.  JuA  because  BudapeA  has  such  an 
excess  of  culture  and  sophistication,  it  has 
fallen  prey  to  such  orgies  of  abnormality.  In 
this  bwk  one  may  see  a  pidture  of  the  future 
of  a  large  part  of  Europe. 

These  are  borderline  cases,  some  of  which 
are  on  the  side  of  insanity.  It  seems  that 
Sandor  Torok  readts  to  the  abnormal  more 
readily  than  to  the  normal.  His  words  have 
wings,  his  tories  are  rushing,  intindt  with 
an  irresitible  desire  to  get  rid  of  a  secret. 
He  has  suffered  and  tarved,  perhaps  not  much 
more  than  other  young  people  of  Central 
Europe,  but  he  is  infinitely  more  sensitive 
than  the  average.  The  success  this  book  is 
bound  to  have  may  yet  save  him.  This  is  to 
be  hoped,  as  he  is  an  unusual  author  who  may 
serve  as  another  illuAration  of  the  affinity 
between  genius  and  the  abnormal.  Po^-war 
Hungary  has  produced  few  authors  of  such 
I  remarkable  talent. — Emil  Lengyel.  A^oria, 
Long  Island. 

•  Jean  Tousseul.  La  Roche  de  la  M^c- 
Dieu.  Bruxelles.  Les  ^itions  de  Belgique. 
1937. 169  pages.  15  Belgian  francs. — After  the 
“feiry  ^ory”  (L'Epine  Blanche),  an  idyl,  but 
both  ring  tme  for  both  are  marked  with  the 
realism  of  the  ideali^,  the  realism  of  George 
Sand  in  her  maturity,  perhaps  the  only  realism 
that  laAs.  The  quarries  of  the  Meuse  give  the 
setting,  the  drama  in  the  lives  of  humble 
toilers  provides  adtion  aplenty,  while  their 
undaunted  courage  and  homespun  honor 
reveal  the  author’s  philosophy.  He  is  un¬ 
happy  as  he  contemplates  the  mad  folly  of  the 
race — Moloch  is  ever  at  the  helm — but  he 
has  confidence  in  individual  initiative  and 
cultivates  the  Stoic  garden.  Here  as  always 


he  writes  with  the  utmo^  conciseness,  birring 
by  a  few  rapid  brakes  the  imagination  of 
readers  to  create  a  volume  from  an  incident. 
Subsequent  touches  recall  that  the  incident 
has  left  deep  marks  on  the  lives  of  his  taciturn 
adtors,  but  they  are  not  given  to  elaborate  self- 
analysis  and  Jean  Tousseul  paints  them  in  their 
rugged  simplicity  of  deed  and  word.  He  will 
not  renounce  his  “regionalism” — call  it  realism, 
if  you  like — in  obedience  to  the  lure  of  ephem¬ 
eral  popularity.  He  seeks  the  ubique  et  semper 
in  a  microcosm  which  he  knows  from  expe¬ 
rience  and  family  tradition. — Benj.  M.  Wood' 
bridge.  Reed  College. 

•  Georges  Virr^.  Get  adolescent  si  pur. 

Bruxelles.  Vromant.  1937.  225  pages. — 
Those  who  know  Virr^’  work  will  at  once 
recognize  charadteri^ic  traits  in  this  short 
novel  and  in  the  two  stories  which  complete 
the  volume.  He  aims  always  at  a  complete 
pidture  of  the  folk  in  the  Limbourg  Campine 
and  conveys  it  to  the  reader  with  ^rtlingly 
vivid  concision.  If  something  is  left  to  our 
imagination,  the  way  is  clearly  marked.  We 
find  the  truculent  passions,  now  carnal,  now 
myAic,  inspired  and  abetted  by  emaaations 
which  seem  to  arise  from  the  soil  itself.  A 
refined  arti^,  sympathetic  yet  detached  and 
equipped  with  subtle  insight,  is  their  hi^o- 
rian;  he  is  quick  to  seize  humor  in  the  inter¬ 
ludes  of  tragedy.  Get  adolescent  si  pur  has  a 
special  significance  today,  because  political 
passions  arising  out  of  the  war  are  hovering 
in  its  background,  and  we  get  discreet  hints 
of  problems  which  are  tearing  Belgium  before 
our  eyes.  The  author  never  takes  sides,  but 
contents  himself  with  objedtive  portrayal. 
As  burgoma^er  of  Lummen,  he  has  enjoyed 
excellent  opportunities  for  observation.  Years 
ago,  he  noted  that  Eekhoud,  his  predecessor  in 
the  Royal  Academy,  had  overlooked  the 
my^ic  side  of  the  Campine  peasants,  thereby 
failing  in  realism  and  sacrificing  a  poignantly 
dramatic  motif.  Its  possibilities  have  been 
revealed  again  and  again  by  Virrw,  perhaps 
nowhere  to  better  advantage  than  in  the  title 
^ory  of  this  volume. — Benj.  M.  Woodbridge. 
Reed  College. 

AAA 

“We  Italians  admire  and  revere  in  Goethe 
the  higher  spiritual  representative  of  German 
culture  and  of  the  German  nature  in  general.” 
— Dr.  Giovanni  Galbiati,  quoted  in  Goethe, 
Weimar. 
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•  Dr  Jacquin'Chatellier.  L'Homme,  Les 
Hommes.  Paris.  Plon.  1937.  218  pages. — 

Madame  Jacquin,  patient  and  brilliant  disciple 
of  Claude  Sigaud,  creator  of  morphological 
medicine,  died  in  November  1936,  after  a  brief 
but  very  successful  medical  career.  At  her 
funeral  in  Serrieres  (Ain)  a  colleague  said  of 
her:  “To  be  a  dcxftor  meant  to  her  to  under' 
^nd  the  patient  and  to  care  for  him  in  his 
whole  being,  to  relegate  to  second  rank  the 
ab^radtion  sickness  in  order  to  see  only  the 
sick  individual;  to  place  far  above  the  occa' 
sional  and  exterior  cause  the  deep,  interior, 
personal  cause;  to  care  for  a  body,  but  also  for 
a  soul,  the  soul  in  which  lies  the  source  of  so 
many  weaknesses,  even  bodily  weaknesses, 
and  also  so  many  energies,  so  many  remora' 
tions.”  This  volqme  contains  Dr.  Jacquin 's 
expose  of  her  ideas  on  medicine.  Dodtors  will 
find  this  clearly  written  treatise  a  valuable 
addition  to  their  libraries,  even  though  her 
ideas,  especially  in  the  utility  of  medicines, 
may  not  be  entirely  orthodox;  laymen  will 
find  many  helpful  sugge^ions  here,  particu¬ 
larly  in  reference  to  the  under^anding  of 
children  and  their  upbringing.  Many  sick,  in 
this  day  of  emphasis  on  specialization  and 
laboratory  technique,  will  yearn  for  the 
miniArations  of  the  under^anding  general 
pradtitioner,  such  as  was  Madame  Jacquin. — 
Geo.  B.  Watts.  Davidson  College. 

•  Andre  Missenard.  L'Homme  et  le  Climat. 

Paris.  Plon.  1937.  271  pages.  20  francs. — 

Here  in  the  United  States,  as  well  as  in  Hol¬ 
land  and  France,  there  has  been  recent  specula¬ 
tion  on  the  influence  of  climate  on  the  physical 
and  mental  well-being  of  man.  Dr.  Charles 
Clifford  Huntington  has  been  one  of  the 
pioneers.  Despite  the  fadt  that  mo^t  physi¬ 
cians  are  disposed  to  scoff,  there  mu^  be 


some  truth  in  the  assumption.  On  the  other 
hand  it  is  very  easy  to  let  one’s  imagination 
soar  in  the  presentation  of  any  new  theory 
and  M.  Missenard  goes,  perhaps,  a  little  too 
far.  Take  such  a  ^atement  as  “II  semble  hors 
de  doute  que  le  ry  thme  biologique  soit  sous  la  j 
dependance  immediate  du  rythme  universe! 
et,  en  particulier,  a^ronomique.”  Much  d 
the  good  in  this  book  will  be  discounted  be- 
cause  of  that  which  is  exaggerated.  There  is 
one  thing  which  the  great  advances  in  phys¬ 
ical  and  biological  sciences,  during  the  paA 
two  hundred  years,  should  teach  us  all.  This 
is  that  we  mu^  be  ready  to  admit  radical 
changes  in  our  ideas  of  the  laws  of  nature— 
but,  we  mu^  continue  to  be  tied  down  to 
prcxof. — Urban  T.  Holmes.  The  University  of 
North  Carolina. 

•  Leon  Archimbaud.  V Avenir  du  Radicfl- 
lisme.  Paris.  Fasquelle.  1937.  163  pages. 

15  francs. — Loo\s  like  a  book;  but  contains 
only  the  substance  of  a  brief  pamphlet,  or 
serious  magazine  article.  Bulk,  however,  is  of 
minor  importance:  this  is  a  good  defense  of 
petit  bourgeois  Radicalism:  old-fashioned  de- 
mcxrracy,  with  Liberty,  Equality,  Fraternity 
as  its  motto.  To  many,  it  will  have  the  tang 
of  a  paradox:  we  are  accu^omed  to  denuncia¬ 
tions  of  the  narrowness,  selfishness,  coward-  j 
ice  and  avarice  of  the  petit  bourgeois.  Hard  ^ 
work,  thrift,  hone^y,  patient  ambition,  sanity,  : 
caution,  are  not  to  be  despised. 

Although  Archimbaud  boldly  claims  that 
his  party  descends  from  the  formidable  Jaco¬ 
bins,  he  interprets  Jacobinism,  not  as  fanatical 
Rousseauism,  but  as  reali^ic  moderation,  and 
freedom  from  dodtrinaire  rigidity.  In  this, 

I  believe  he  is  nearer  the  truth  than  Taine, 
who  rigged  up  a  monger  called  Jacobinism, 
and  made  it  as  horrific  and  as  credible  as  the 
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Odopus  in  Toilers  of  the  Sea.  Central  plea: 
Jacobinism  stands  for  morality,  i.  e.  ju^ice 
(the  Jacobins  were  the  heirs  of  Voltaire  and 
the  anceAors  of  Zola);  more  mode^ly,  fair' 
ness.  This  is  their  criterion:  not  an  ab^radt 
conception  of  property  rights,  or  any  Marx- 
ian  orthodoxy.  They  are  attached  to  individual 
property:  but  only  so  long  as  it  is  truly 
individual,  and  so  long  as  it  is  the  reward 
of  social  virtues.  They  will  not  support  private 
property  if  it  originates  in  privilege,  grab, 
gambling,  profiteering  or  corrupt  practices. 
They  are  doubtful  about  the  fairness  of  profit 
di^ribution,  today,  as  between  the  inventor, 
the  promoter,  the  manipulator  or  speculator, 
the  manager,  and  the  adtual  worker.  With 
this  criterion  of  fairness,  they  will  go  a  long 
way  with  the  SocialiAs  and  even  with  the 
Ommuni^s:  but  they  will  have  excellent 
reasons  for  not  going  the  whole  way.  This 
is  not  so  searching  as  Alain’s  apology  for 
Radicalism  (of  the  French  type):  but  an  able 
presentation  of  a  tendency  which  we  are 
tempted  to  dismiss  with  a  shrug — chiefly 
out  of  ignorance.  If  we  want  to  underhand 
France — and  ourselves — this  very  brief  book 
will  help. — Albert  Guerard.  Stanford  Univer- 
sity. 

•  Claude  Farrere.  Forces  spirituelles  de  VO' 
rient.  Inde  —  Chine  —  Japon  — Turquie. 
Paris.  Flammarion.  1937.  244  pages.  15  francs. 
—Claude  Farrere  knows  the  Ea^,  Near  and 
Far,  and  he  never  wrote  a  book  that  was  not 
readable.  It  is  to  be  feared,  however,  that  the 
present  volume  has  not  added  a  great  deal,  in 
either  information  or  interpretation,  to  our 
dependable  knowledge  of  the  Orient.  The 
se(^tion  on  India,  in  addition  to  a  rehashing  of 
Kipling  (“Le  seul  homme  qui.  Loti  excepte,  ait 
merite,  du  siecle  XIX  au  siecle  XX,  qu’on 
accolat  a  son  nom  I’epithete  supreme: 
‘Grand’  ”)  is  largely  devoted  to  a  discussion  of 
the  reasons  why  the  French,  a  more  intelligent 
race  than  the  English,  have  failed  to  accumu' 
late  as  large  a  colonial  Empire.  Champion  of 
the  “white  man’s  burden’’  philosophy,  con' 
temner  of  the  “pacifi^es  belants,’’  Claude  Far' 
rfre’s  admiration  for  Kipling  is  entirely  natural. 
—The  secftion  on  China  retells  that  much'tried 
nation’s  hi^ory,  brightly  but  confusingly, 
and  imputes  China’s  troubles  to  her  failure  to 
develop  from  the  feimily  ^ge  to  the  ^age  of 
nation'consciousness. — The  one  on  Japan  ad' 
mires  the  “greater  nation  in  the  world,’’ 
expresses  the  hope  that  Japan  may  be  able  to 


save  China  from  herself,  and  darkly  hints  that 
Japan  may  have  to  appropriate  a  slice  of 
AuAralia  and  a  segment  of  the  U.S.A.  in 
order  to  fulfil  her  beneficent  de^iny. — And 
the  secftion  on  Turkey,  very  sympathetically 
done  (“Je  suis  a  moitie  turc’’),  lauds  the  old 
Turkey  and  que^ions  the  new. — The  book  is 
full  of  fine  pages,  and  its  conclusion  is  an  at' 
ti^ic  ma^erpiece.  But  when  the  author  re' 
marks,  on  his  page  216,  “Je  ne  me  suis  jamais 
int^ress^  i  la  politique,’’  some  readers  may  be 
inclined  to  comment:  And  it  is  probably  juA 
as  well  that  you  haven’t. — R.  T.  H. 

•  Jean  Giono.  Refus  d'obeissance.  Paris. 
Gallimard.  1937-  93  pages.  6.50  francs. — 

A  small  volume  of  some  ninety'odd  pages  con' 
taining  four  previously  unpublished  sections, 
defined  originally  as  chapters  of  le  Grand 
Troupeau,  and  an  article  again^  war  which 
appeared  fir^  in  1934  in  the  review  Europe. 
The  new  material  carries  the  note  of  disillu' 
sionment,  filth,  and  death  that  one  expeefts 
from  a  realiAic  approach  to  the  problem  of 
war.  The  essay,  Je  ne  peux  pas  oublier,  an 
indictment  of  capitali^ic  society  which  needs 
and  encourages  war,  contains  a  number  of 
^riking  and  eloquent  passages  which  by  them' 
selves  alone  ju^ify  the  publication  of  the 
volume. — I.  W.  Broc\.  Emory  University. 

•  Philippe  Guignabaudet.  Une  Voie  J^ou' 
velle.  Esquisse  d'une  Societe  Logique  et 

Humaine.  Paris.  Flammarion.  1937-  191  pages. 
12  francs. — I  confess  I  was  rather  biased 
again^  M.  Guignabaudet  and  his  book.  The 
name  is  humorous,  and  the  title  promises  too 
much :  “A  logical  and  humane  commonwealth’’ 
— where  could  it  be  found  on  this  pitiful  terra' 
queous  globe?  I  apologize:  the  b<X)k  is  inter' 
e^ing,  and  the  author  intelligent.  All  the  more 
symptomatic,  perhaps,  because  the  work  is 
decidedly  not  an  epoch'inaking  ma^erpiece, 
either  from  the  philosophical,  the  scientific, 
or  the  literary  Endpoints. 

The  “new  way’’  is  the  recognition  that  there 
are  seeftors  in  which  socialism  is  the  right 
solution,  and  seeftors  which  had  better  be  left 
to  private  enterprise.  This  is  no  Utopia,  but 
a  faeft  which  should  be  plain  for  all  eyes  to  see, 
if  we  did  not  wear  doeftrinaire  blinkers.  Are 
not  our  public  roads  and  our  public  schools  as 
“c»mmuni^ic’’  as  roads  and  schools  in  Russia? 
Guignabaudet  would  socialize  all  induAries 
necessary  to  e^ablish  a  decent  minimum 
^ndard.  Every  citizen,  in  exchange  for  that 
minimum,  owes  to  the  community  his  quota 
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of  labor.  Beyond  this  minimum,  liberty  of 
production  and  cx)nsumption.  Two  parallel 
or  rather  interpenetrating  sy^ems:  “Liberal 
Collectivism”  and  “Supervised  Capitalism.” 
Very  much  in  the  same  line  of  thought  as 
Madariaga,  Henri  de  Man,  or  Leon  Blum, 
with  a  dash  of  Techncxracy. 

The  weak  point  is  the  jxjlitical  aspect. 
Guignabaudet  is  not  satisfied  with  a  directed 
and  accelerated  evolution :  he  wants  a  Revolu- 
tion.  And  this  implies  “une  autorite  extreme- 
ment  forte  et  indiscutee,”  “toute  la  rigueur 
voulue,”  “pas  de  demi-mesures,”  “les  r^ic- 
tions  patronales  impitoyablement  brisks,” 
“meme  rigueur  contre  les  partis  extremi^es.” 
Guignabaudet  relics  ma<tly  on  “I'action  syn- 
dicale”  (organized  labor).  But  Labor  is  apt  to  be 
abominably  selfish,  and  (or)  violently  revolu¬ 
tionary.  Guignabaudet’s  political  plan  needs, 
not  a  Jacques  Doriot,  but  a  Socrates  humbly 
and  faithfully!  served  by  a  Napoleon. — Albert 
Guhard.  Stanford  University. 

•  Charles  D.  Herisson.  Autarchic,  Econo' 
mie  complexe,  politique  commerciale  ra^ 
tionnelle.  Paris.  Librairie  Technique  et  Econo- 
mique.  1937.  206  pages. — A  welcome  con¬ 
tribution  to  the  ^udy  of  international  trade. 
I>ealing  particularly  with  tariff  problems,  the 
author  presents  in  the  fir^  part  of  the  bcx)k 
the  views  of  famous  American  economics  on 
the  subjec^t,  and  shows  wherein  their  views 
have  had  an  effeeft  on  ac^tual  tariff  hi^ory. 
The  second  part  gives  in  counterpart  the 
views  and  influences  of  certain  European 
economics.  In  both  sections  the  views  of 
each  man  are  analyzed  and  criticised.  Only 
military  considerations  have  been  omitted 
from  the  treatment,  and  not  all  of  these,  for 
the  mofit  important  receive  some  attention. 

The  third  part  of  the  bcx)k  is  by  far  the 
mo^  impxjitant  and  mo^  simulating.  In  this 
seeftion  the  author  gives  his  own  conSrueftive 
program  for  deah'ng  with  the  tariff  situation 
of  today.  His  suggeSions  are  clear,  moderate, 
and  capable  of  fairly  simple  application.  The 
author  is  not  a  free-trader,  but  finds  that 
tariffs  have  been  and  will  probably  continue 
to  be  valuable  in  certain  conditions.  His  main 
objedt  is  to  lay  bare — and  to  suggeS  a  remedy 
for — the  graves  injuSices  and  errors  in  the 
present  intolerable  situation.  The  book  con¬ 
tains  the  beS  modem  knowledge  on  the  sub- 
jedt,  treated  in  a  careful,  impartial  manner. — 
John  T.  Fishbum.  Medford,  Massachusetts. 


•  General  Ludendorff.  La  Guerre  totale.  Pa¬ 
ris.  Flammarion.  1937-  249  pages.  12  francs. 

— This  French  translation  of  the  late  CJencral 
Ludendorff’s  little  volume  on  the  Totali¬ 
tarian  War  of  the  future  has  a  threefold 
intereS.  It  contains  the  military  and  political 
refledtions  of  the  man  who  almoS  succeeded 
in  the  supreme  gambler's  effort  in  the  drive 
on  Paris  in  March,  1918.  It  reveals  how  fan- 
taSically  naive  the  General  became  in  his  old 
age  and  after  his  second  marriage,  when  he 
attributed  CJermany's  defeat  to  the  unholy 
machinations  of  the  Free  Masons,  Sociali^ 
and  Jesuits.  And  it  emphasizes  the  extraor¬ 
dinary  change  in  the  theory  of  the  art  of  war 
which  has  taken  place  in  the  century  and  a 
quarter  since  its  laA  great  exponent.  Clause- 
witz.  From  the  lessons  of  the  paA  Ludendorff 
rightly  insi^s  that  the  war  of  the  future  will 
be  even  more  of  a  totalitarian  conflidt  than  the 
World  War;  that  is,  it  will  demand  the  com¬ 
plete  mobilization  for  vidlory  not  only  of  all 
the  men,  women  and  children,  but  also  of  all 
the  nation’s  economic,  financial,  and  spiritual 
forces. — Sidney  B.  Fay.  Harvard  University. 

•  Minlos.  Paysans  d'Espagne.  Paris.  Bureau 
d'Editions.  1937-  150  pages.  3.50  francs. 

— Doubtless  this  is  propaganda,  but  the  state¬ 
ments  made  are  not  exaggerated,  nor  does  the 
author  rave  against  the  readtionary  Spanish 
insurgents  whom  he  is  opposing.  His  arraign¬ 
ment  of  the  anti-government  forces  is  the  more 
scathing  in  this  clear-cut,  moderate  language, 
which,  supported  by  documentary  evidence, 
causes  the  fadts  to  Stand  out  in  all  their  grim¬ 
ness.  The  book  is  written  mainly  from  the 
viewpoint  of  the  peasants,  who  are  the  back¬ 
bone  of  Spain.  The  author  outlines  the 
desperate  plight  of  the  peasantry  under  the 
feudal  tyranny  of  the  great  land-owning 
aristocracy,  and  their  Struggle  to  obtain  land 
of  their  own,  which  led  to  the  founding  of 
the  Republic.  Then  we  are  told  of  the  alliance 
of  nobles,  military  officers  and  the  Church 
against  the  liberal  government  and  the  present 
barbarous  Struggle  which  has  resulted.  Making 
due  allowance  for  bias  on  the  part  of  the 
author,  it  would  be  hard  to  find  a  clearer  and 
more  lucid  and  logical  account  of  the  causes 
of  the  present  conflidt. — Calvert  J.  Winter. 
University  of  Kansas. 

•  Jean  PrevoSt.  La  Terre  eSt  aux  hommes. 
Paris.  Gallimard.  1936.  221  pages.  15 

francs. — Now  that  all  the  comfortably  habit¬ 
able  territory  has  been  turned  over  to  more 
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or  less  civilizing  influences,  the  world  is  faced 
with  the  problem  of  what  to  do  with  the  in- 
creasing  demands  of  its  population.  Prevo^ 
finds  that  emigration  has  been  discouraged 
both  by  the  attitude  of  “new”  countries  and 
by  the  lack  of  initiative  on  the  part  of  those 
people  who  would  in  other  days  have  been 
likely  candidates  for  emigration.  He  sees, 
however,  a  future  for  emigration,  if  only  the 
emigrants  can  be  brought  to  realize  that  the 
immigrant  no  longer  has  an  unlimited  choice 
of  metiers,  but  muA  look  for  flelds  hitherto 
unexplored — which  means  that  from  now  on 
emigration  muA  be  led  by  a  few  choice  spirits 
of  superior  initiative  and  ability.  The  con' 
creteness  of  his  examples  and  ^ati^ics  shows 
that  Prevo^  is  no  idle  visionary  going  off  half' 
cocked  with  a  plan  to  bring  about  the  millen' 
nium,  but  a  serious  Audent  of  his  problem. 
Pages  of  what  could  almo^  be  called  miniature 
essays,  such  as  the  description  of  the  typical 
American  and  the  figure  of  the  soul  of  a  na' 
tion,  add  charm  to  the  book. — Olive  Hawes. 
University  of  Oklahoma. 

•  Andre  Tardieu.  La  profession  parlemen' 
taire.  Paris.  Flanunarion.  1937.  362  pages. 
18  francs. — “All’s  wrong  with  democracy  in 
France,”  seems  to  be  the  message  of  former 
Premier  Tardieu  in  this  second  in^alment 
of  his  fivc'volume  clinical  diagnosis  of  his 
country’s  political  ills  entitled  La  revolution  d 
refaire.  His  special  object  of  ca^igation  at  the 
moment  is  the  French  equivalent  of  Congress, 
which  he  flays  in  terms  fiimiliar  on  this  side 
of  the  Atlantic;  representation  has  become 
a  venal  occupation  open  to  the  unprepared 
and  incompetent  amateur  who  becomes  a 
professional  only  in  the  arts  of  log'tolling  and 
job'holding.  Once  in  office,  the  French  politi' 
cian  finds  it  easy  to  entrench  himself;  hence 
the  endless  succession  of  familiar  faces  in  the 
mini^ries.  Brains  do  not  count:  “The  Cham' 
bers,  on  the  whole,  have  a  hatred  of  intelli' 
gence.  .  The  France  which  ought  to  be 
“une  somme  de  desinteressements”  has  become 
“un  total  d’egoismes  dresses  contre  le  bien 
commun.”  M.  Tardieu  naturally  blames  many 
of  these  evils  on  the  century'and'a'half'long 
drift  to  the  Left  in  France;  but  many  of  his 
criticisms  ^rike  the  Right  with  equal  sever' 
ity.  His  lateA  book  is  one  more  proof  that  the 
nearer  you  are  likely  to  get  to  the  truth  about 
politics  comes  from  a  retired  politician,  who 
knows  all  the  devious  rules  of  the  game  be* 
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cause  he  has  played  it  himself. — Harold  A. 
Larrahee.  Union  College,  Schenectady,  New 
York. 

•  Georges  Daux.  Pausanias  d  Delphes. 
Paris.  Picard.  1936.  205  pages. — M. 

Daux  has  carefully  collated  the  archaeological 
evidence  available  through  the  French  excava' 
tions  at  Delphi  with  the  portions  of  Pausa' 
nias’  guidebook  to  Greece  which  describe  that 
periegete’s  visit  to  the  shrine.  The  result  is  a 
valuable  piece  of  work  whose  results  serve 
to  refute  the  scepticism  heretofore  entertained 
among  scholars  toward  the  veracity  of  Pau' 
sanias’  account  and  especially  frees  him  from 
the  charge  of  depending  too  heavily  upon 
written  documents.  Although  at  times  ha^y 
in  his  observations  and  always  pede^rian  to 
the  point  of  dullness  in  his  ^yle,  Pausanias 
is  shown  to  be  accurate  in  mo^  important 
points  in  his  autopsy,  carried  out  in  a  Stridt 
topographic  order  and  inspired  by  a  true  anti' 
quarian’s  intere^  in  the  great  paA  of  Hellas. 
Equipped  with  an  introdudlion  on  the  pub' 
lished  sources  and  the  late^  inveAigation 
from  both  philological  and  archaeological 
points  of  view,  including  a  text  of  the  perti' 
nent  passages  in  the  Greek  with  a  French 
translation  en  face,  and  provided  with  good 
plates,  diagrams,  and  plans  of  the  excavations, 
this  is  an  important  book.  It  should  inspire 
other  archaeologies  to  pursue  the  same 
method  in  regard  to  the  relation  of  other 
descriptions  in  Pausanias  toward  discoveries 
made  in  other  Greek  sites. — L.  Robert  Lind. 
Wabash  College. 

•  Thadee  Gabrielli.  La  Corse — Ses  luttes 
pour  rindependance — son  annexion  d  la 

France.  Paris.  Lanore.  1937.  239  pages.  16.50 
francs. — A  condensed  hieory  of  the  develop' 
ment  of  Corsica  from  its  war  of  independence 
(from  Genoa),  through  its  period  as  a  protec' 
torate  of  France  before  the  revolution  to  its 
participation  in  the  government  of  France 
from  the  revolution  to  the  present.  The 
author  is  a  former  senator  from  the  island. 

Anyone  intere^ed  in  the  names  and  his' 
tories  of  the  various  members  of  the  Corsican 
government  up  to  1789  and  the  names  of  the 
representatives  to  the  French  government 
after  the  revolution  will  find  all  the  details 
in  this  little  work  as  well  as  quotations  from 
important  debates  in  the  French  parliament 
related  to  the  island.  In  the  middle  of  the  book, 
which  is  rather  a  dry  summary  of  ffidts  and 
names,  the  subjeeft  is  suddenly  sacrificed  in 
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favor  of  a  short  hi^ory  of  Napoleon  Bona- 
parte  and,  owing  to  the  excusable  enthusiasm 
of  the  Corsican  author,  the  work  gains  by  this 
sacrihee  and  becomes  rather  less  dry. — Pieter 
H.  Kollewijn.  Wilmington,  California. 

•  Felix  Ponteil.  1848.  Paris.  Armand  Colin. 

1937.  224  pages.  15  francs. — Keeps  up 

the  remarkable  record  of  this  unique  collec' 
tion :  scholarly  enough  for  the  speciali^,  intel¬ 
ligible  to  the  general  public;  highly  condensed, 
yet  readable.  A  brief  introdueftion  to  the 
Revolutionary  movement  (1815-48);  two- 
thirds  of  the  work  devoted  to  “the  mad  and 
holy  year,  1848";  an  Epilogue:  Reaction, 
1849-52.  Paris  is  naturally  enough  the  center; 
but  the  other  movements  (except  Chartism) 
receive  proper  treatment.  Perhaps  the  author 
does  not  sufficiently  emphasize  the  importance 
of  the  Romantic  spirit  in  the  ideals  of  Nation¬ 
alism,  Democracy,  Religion  and  Social  Reform. 
Trevelyan  rightly  defined  1848  as  “a  turning 
point  where  Hi^ory  failed  to  turn” :  this  epi¬ 
gram  might  serve  as  an  epigraph  to  Ponteil’s 
^udy.  Although  the  little  book  is  rigorously 
objedtive,  we  can  not  help  reading  it  in  the 
baleful  light  of  current  hi^ory:  our  problems 
are  those  of  our  great-grand  parents  in  1848. 
Free  from  the  snarling  Vae  Vidis!  attitude 
which  charadterizes  many  works  on  1848. 
Thoroughly  recommended. — Albert  Guerard. 
Stanford  University. 

•  Mme  Saint-Rene  Taillandier.  Le  Coeur 
du  roi  Henri  IV  apres  la  messe.  Paris. 

Grasset.  1937.  314  pages.  30  francs. — The 
present  work,  companion  volume  and  comple¬ 
ment  of  Henri  IV  avant  la  messe,  treats  the 
period  1598-1610.  It  presents  the  king  in  tradi¬ 
tional  Ayle  as  equally  devoted  to  Venus  and 
Mars,  and  shows  him  beset  by  grave  issues 
such  as  the  affair  Biron  and  harrassed  by 
countless  bickerings  within  the  court  and 
family  circles.  The  author  tends  to  emphasize 
these  worries,  hence  to  give  less  space  to  the 
attempts  at  re^oring  economic  prosp)erity 
and  to  the  king's  failure  to  adt  firmly  again^ 
the  recalcitrant  elements  of  the  kingdom.  By 
his  failure  he  left  to  his  successor  a  situation 
which,  except  for  Richelieu,  might  well  have 
ended  in  dismemberment  of  the  nation.  With 
no  claim  to  erudition  or  to  new  sources,  Mme 
Taillandier’s  volume  is  an  intere^ing  and 
charming  example  of  what  the  French  can  do 
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•  ConAantin  Antoniade.  L'Aretin,  Gui- 
chardin,  Cellini.  Trois  figures  de  la  Re¬ 
naissance.  Paris.  Desclee  de  Brouwer.  1937, 
333  pages.  20  francs. — Constantin  Antoniade, 
noted  Roumanian  scholar  and  diplcwnat, 
disciple  of  Bergson,  enemy  of  all  the  narrowly 
utilitarian  and  imperialistic  philosophies  of 
adtion,  has  turned  recently  to  the  Italian 
Renaissance  as  affording  excellent  historical 
illustrations  for  his  philosophical  ideas.  His 
Machiavelli  appeared  in  1932,  and  this  present 
work  is  the  French  version  of  the  original 
published  at  Bucharest  in  1935. 

Aretino,  Guicciardini,  Cellini,  what  possible 
connection  can  be  found  between  three  great 
personalities  so  different  in  character  and  in 
their  spheres  of  action?  They  are  all  sprung 
from  the  same  activating  principle  and  demon¬ 
strate  the  workings  of  the  same  fatal  law,  says 
M.  Antoniade.  That  principle  is  the  frenzied 
individualism  of  the  Cinquecento,  anarch¬ 
istic,  antisocial,  imperialistic,  and  destined  to 
destroy  itself  and  its  civilization  by  the  dis¬ 
integrating  force  of  its  own  virtu.  In  the  aris¬ 
tocrat  Guicciardini,  this  imperious  virtu  took 
the  form  of  a  thirSt  for  personal  power  which 
vitiated  all  his  political  ability.  In  the  intel- 
lecftual  Aretino,  it  is  the  desire  for  luxury, 
in  pursuit  of  which  no  means  are  tex)  ignoble, 
too  immoral.  The  artist  Cellini,  virtuoso  su¬ 
preme,  is  so  well  aware  of  his  isolation  in  the 
social  group  that  he  demands  a  special  dispensa¬ 
tion  from  all  moral  demands.  Three  virtuosi 
whose  lives,  however  different,  reveal  the 
same  excess  and  the  same  Sterility,  says  M. 
Antoniade.  He  tries  to  distinguish  clearly  be¬ 
tween  the  mcxlified  individualism  of  Leonardo 
da  Vinci,  Machiavelli,  Michelangelo,  etc., 
and  the  absolute  individualism  of  so  many 
other  leaders  of  the  time,  an  individualism 
which  isolated  them  and  made  Sterile,  he 
thinks,  their  moSt  brilliant  efforts. 

It  is  not  always  possible,  I  feel,  to  follow 
M.  Antoniade  in  his  attacks  upon  what  he 
calls  the  imperialism  of  these  virtuosi.  It  is 
easy  to  see  that  it  may  have  been  a  source  of 
social  and  political  weakness  to  their  country, 
but  it  is  not  so  easy  to  see  that  their  lives 
and  works  were  made  Sterile  by  it.  The  por¬ 
traits  are  all  well  drawn,  especially  that  of 
Aretino,  and  the  book  is  interesting  and 
thought-provoking. — H.  G.  Harvey.  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Rochester. 
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when  they  address  the  general  public.—  •  Joaquin  Arraras.  Le  General  Franco. 
I.  W.  Brocl{.  Emory  University.  (Traduit  de  I’espagnol  par  Jeanne  Saba- 
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tier  ct  Luis  Blanco).  Paris.  Les  ^itions  de 
France.  1937-  248  pages. — This  “campaign 
biography”  of  the  commander  of  the  Spanish 
rebels  compares  him  with  Napoleon.  Unprej' 
udiced  judges  saw  long  ago  in  the  precocious 
young  officer  who  won  his  spurs  so  brilliantly 
in  the  gha^ly  Moroccan  War,  one  of  the  able^ 
of  modem  soldiers.  It  is  worse  than  unfop 
tunate  that  a  leader  with  such  personal  virtues 
has  no  better  field  for  the  exercise  of  his  talents 
than  a  fratricidal  struggle  which  no  military 
vidorv  enn  possibly  terminate  or  settle.  The 
book,  for  all  its  monotonous  eulogy,  is  birring' 
ly  written  and  has  information  not  easily  avail' 
able  elsewhere.  But  readers  who  have  heard 
something  of  the  way  the  war  is  adtually  waged 
in  Spain  will  probably  not  be  much  impressed 
by  such  propagandi^  matter.  One  is  reminded 
of  the  grim  lines  in  Longfellow’s  Saga  of  King 
Olaf: 

Said  the  Scald  with  pallid  cheeks: 

The  Skerry  of  Shrieks 

Sings  too  loud  for  you  to  hear  me! 

— R.  T.  H. 

•  Tadeusz  Boy'Zelenski.  Marysienka  So' 

bieska.  Warszawa.  Ateneum.  1938.  365 

pages. — ^y’s  sympathetic  under^nding  of 
his  heroine  and  her  hero  is  something  extra' 
ordinarily  fine,  even  though  it  is  not  always 
profound  (there  are  precindts  of  the  soul  which 
are  closed  to  this  author,  apparently  because 
of  “incompatibilite  d’humeur”),  so  that  the 
book  opens  wide  and  charming  vi^as  of  a 
psychic  baroque  landscape,  a  “paysage  choisi 
que  vont  charmant  masques  et  bergamas'ques.” 
And  we  should  add  that  the  biographer,  even 
though  he  may  handle  his  subjedl  not  with  the 
pathos  of  di^ance  but  with  the  good'natured 
irony  of  spiritual  familiarity,  nevertheless 
assumes  an  attitude  of  the  greater  respeeft 
toward  real  greatness,  so  that  only  the  over' 
sensitive  can  be  annoyed  by  a  work  which 
offers  impressive  and  irrefutable  evidence 
of  Boy’s  profound  affeeftion  for  his  Poland. 
Since  this  child  of  all  the  Graces,  this  fragment 
of  the  Polish  soul  in  a  supple  French  body, 
has  so  many  excellent  merits,  it  would  have 
caused  us  nothing  but  unmixed  pleasure 
if  it  had  not  appeared  under  a  false  name. 
It  is  not  the  life'^ory  of  the  wife  of  Jan  Sen 
biesky,  but  her  lovc'^ory. — O.  Foril  de  Batta' 
glia.  Vienna. 

•  Michel  Davet.  La  Margrave  de  Bayreuth. 
Paris.  Plon.  1937.  247  pages.  16.50  francs. 


— This  is  not  so  much  a  literary  biography  of 
Wilhelmina,  elde^  daughter  of  Frederick 
William  I  of  Prussia,  as  it  is  a  pidture  of  the 
latter's  incredible  court  and  family.  The 
daughter  appears  as  little  more  than  the  vic' 
tim  of  a  moody,  ^ingy,  half-insane  father,  a 
mother  with  many  of  the  identical  charac' 
teri^ics,  and  brothers  and  sixers  of  the  same 
wild  breed.  She  had  a  succession  of  fiances 
and  illnesses,  sometimes  using  the  latter  to 
confound  the  former.  The  king  and  queen 
quarreled  violently  over  her  chances  of  an 
English  marriage;  but  Frederick,  as  usual,  had 
his  way  by  threats  of  violence  and  insiAed 
upon  her  fifth  prospedt,  the  Margrave  of  Bay' 
reuth.  With  fear  and  trembling,  the  princess 
entered  upon  a  marriage  which,  in  the  light 
of  the  ffimily  average,  turned  out  very  well 
indeed.  But  the  courts  of  Bayreuth  and  Berlin 
alike  were  cursed  with  Stridt  etiquette,  heavy 
drinking,  endless  military  reviews,  indescrib' 
able  epidemics  of  disease,  oppressive  outward 
piety,  and  continual  lack  of  funds.  Wilhelmina 
had  one  daughter,  and  somehow  survived 
until  the  death  of  her  besotted  fathet'in'law 
in  1735,  when  she  and  her  husband  attempted 
to  “modernize”  the  ^uffy  court  of  the  mar' 
gravate.  The  laA  years  of  her  life  were  enliv' 
ened  by  a  correspondence  with  Voltaire,  who 
was  to  pen  a  flowery  funeral  oration  in  her 
honor.  M.  Davet  has  recognized  that  to  write 
the  life  of  a  person  who  “did  nothing,”  but 
who  was  completely  the  produdt  of  bizarre 
circum^ances,  one  mu^  concentrate  upon  the 
latter.  This  he  has  done  with  much  skill,  even 
seeming,  at  times,  to  be  wholly  fair  to  Prus' 
sians. — Harold  A.  Larrabee.  Union  College, 
Schenectady,  New  York. 

•  Pierre  Derocles.  Saint'Jufl,  ses  Idees  Poli' 
tiques  et  Sociales.  Paris.  Editions  Sociales 
Internationales.  1937.  173  pages.  15  francs. — 
St.  JuA,  young,  handsome,  eloquent  and  brave, 
the  archangel  of  Terror,  has  remained  a  ffisci' 
nating  figure;  no  mere  lieutenant  of  Robespier' 
re;  in  all  likelihood  greater.  A  Rousseau'Plu' 
tarch  hero,  self-conscious,  theatrical — but  not 
hi^rionic,  for  every  one  of  his  words  meant  or 
challenged  death.  With  renewed  intere^  in 
didators,  St.  Jud  again  a  favorite  (cf.  admirable 
little  book  by  Geoffrey  Bruun).  Nothing  here 
about  St.  Jud’s  meteoric  career:  an  analysis Jof 
his  political  and  social  ideas.  Quite  suitable  for 
a  colledion  called  Problemes:  did  St.  Jud  have 
any  ideas,  beyond  Rousseau’s?  It  seems  that 
he  emphasized  both  the  national  and  the  social' 
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i^ic  trends:  possibly  a  forerunner  of  Adolf 
Hitler?  An  adequate  little  book,  but  incon- 
elusive. — Albert  Gtterard.  Stanford  Univet' 
sity. 

•  Emile  Henriot.  De  Marie  de  France  a 
Katherine  Mansfield.  Portraits  de  Fern- 
me.  Paris.  Plon.  1937.  253  pages.  30  francs. — 
Collection  Les  Maitres  de  I'Hi^oire:  rather  a 
formidable  title  for  easy,  pleasant  Essays  and 
Reviews.  Except  Katherine  MansBeld,  all  the 
women  delicately  sketched  in  these  pages 
belong  to  French  literature  or  French  hi^ory. 
The  selection  is  arbitrary:  the  very  greater 
names,  Mme  de  Sevigne,  Mme  de  Lafayette, 
Mme  du  Deffand,  Mme  de  Stael,  George 
Sand,  are  lacking.  But  the  problem  of  Mme 
Recamier’s  virtue  is  properly  discussed,  if  not 
definitely  settled;  and  the  wrong  attribution 
of  Elvire's  portrait  by  Leon  Seche  is  duly 
corrected. 

Seriously,  this  is  a  mo^  charming  series  of 
Essays:  the  higher  kind  of  literary  journalism 
in  the  tradition  of  Sainte^Beuve;  light,  but  not 
frivolous;  delicate,  not  mincing;  smiling,  not 
smirking.  The  articles  were  written  for  that 
fairly  large  educated  General  Public  which  is 
the  pride  of  England  and  France,  which 
is  wholly  unorganized  in  America  (nothing 
between  the  Masses  and  the  Cliques),  and 
which  would  be  killed  outright  by  mass 
prcxluction  and  mass  thinking — Big  Business, 
Nazism  or  Clommunism.  The  book  has,  like 
Henriot’s  own  Aricie,  all  the  bourgeois  vir^ 
tues,  in  the  mc5^  refined  sense  of  that  maligned 
phrase. — Albert  Guerard.  Stanford  University. 

•  Marius- Ary  Leblond  .Vie  deV ercingetorix. 

Paris.  Denoel.  1937.  226  pages.  25  francs. 
— The  Class  of  50  B.  C.  is  mobilized  for  the 
campaign  of  Gallic  nationalism!  Vercingetorix 
is  resurrected  to  glorify  the  Celt  again^  the 
Roman.  His  pale  gho^  marches  through  the 
shadowy  foreAs  of  Gaul  reinforced  with  all 
the  weapons  known  to  rhetoric — and  typog¬ 
raphy. 

Swarms  of  que^ion  marks  and  exclamation 
points! 

Showers  of  dots . 

LINES  OF  CAPITALS. 

Even  French  nationalism  does  not  disdain 
the  support  of  italics. 

Tlie  author  quotes  Taine:  “La  veritable  his- 
toire  e^  I’epopee  de  rheroisme.”  He  dedicates 
his  work  to  “A  great  national  hi^orian,  Ga¬ 
briel  Hanotaux.” 

M.  Leblond  ^tes  that  he  spent  ten  years. 
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between  1912  and  1937,  on  this  work  and  that 
he  has  adjourned  the  publication  of  his  refer¬ 
ences  le^  they  overburden  his  book;  but  that 
he  has  provided  an  abundant  documentation. 
It  is  a  pity  that  he  did  not  spend  less  of  these 
ten  years  on  literary  effeefts  and  more  time  on 
this  documentation,  which  is  di^inguished  by 
its  vagueness  and  a  fanta^ic  diversity  of  prac¬ 
tices.  For  example,  although  Camille  Jullian 
wrote  so  learnedly  and  copiously  on  Gallic 
antiquities  that  the  monument  ereefted  to  his 
memory  at  Bordeaux  in  1936  is  a  Gallo-Roman 
column,  citations  are  usually  simply  “Jul¬ 
lian.” 

The  book  is,  presumably,  a  biography;  al¬ 
though  the  fir^  half  has  to  do  with  Gaul,  the 
ForeA,  the  Druids,  “La  Race!”  “Les  Ance- 
tres!”  “Liberte!  Liberte!”  “Gloire!”  and  the 
like.  It  is  a  work,  perhaps  in  the  Gallic  but 
certainly  not  in  the  American  ta^e.  Hi^or- 
ians  are  no  better  off  for  it.  One  might  classify 
it  as  a  “Gallo-Romance”  and  let  it  go  at  that. 
— J.  M.  Scammell.  Oakland,  (California. 

•  Alfred  O'Rahilly.  Le  Pere  William  Doyle. 
Paris.  Lethielleux.  1935.  477  pages.  18 

francs. — A  revision  of  Mazoyer’s  translation 
of  Father  William  Doyle,  a  Spiritual  Study 
which  was  published  by  Longmans  in  1927. 
The  present  edition,  revised  by  Father  Lc- 
maire,  departs  from  the  firA  by  the  omission 
of  much  of  the  religious  discussions,  and  by 
utilizing  in^ead  the  notes  and  personal  souve¬ 
nirs  of  Father  Doyle.  Ascetic  to  the  point  of 
scourging  his  flesh  in  the  manner  of  earlier 
saints.  Father  Doyle  preserved,  nevertheless, 
the  ability  to  be  natural  with  his  fellowman. 
He  was  attached  as  chaplain  to  the  English 
forces  during  the  War  and  fell  in  Flanders  in 
1917.  The  work  has  a  double  intere^:  fir^,  as 
a  psychological  document,  pertaining  to  an 
intensely  religious  charadter;  second,  as  an  eye¬ 
witness  account  of  the  tragedy  of  war. — 
I.  W.  Broc}{.  Emory  University. 

•  Marc  Vichniac.  Leon  Blum.  Paris.  Flam- 
marion.  1937.  178  pages.  10  francs. — 

Hagiography  if  you  please:  the  author  is  per- 
fedtly  objedtive,  impartial,  disintere^ed — but 
takes  it  for  granted  that  Blum  is  flawless.  At 
any  rate,  free  from  fulsome  panegyric  tone. 
Good  budget  of  essential  fadts:  Blum’s  up¬ 
bringing  in  Jewish-Parisian  commercial  bour¬ 
geoisie;  his  intere^  in  the  Dreyfus  affair;  his 
long  and  very  creditable  literary  adtivity,  a« 
poet,  critic  and  moralist  (his  Stendhal  is  not 
unequal  to  a  mo^  subtle  subjedt,  and  his  Du 
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Mariage  fulfills  the  fir^  condition  of  genuine 
morality,  fearless  hone^y  of  thought);  his  sue- 
cessful  career  in  the  higher  admini^rative 
assembly  in  France,  the  Council  of  State; 
his  admiration  for  Jaures;  his  ma^erly  leader' 
ship  of  the  Sociali^  party.  Vichniac  himself  is 
^ill  bitter  again^  the  French  Communi^s, 
who  sabotaged  for  ten  years  every  attempt  at  a 
^rong  government  of  the  Left.  They  are 
“recon^ruAed,”  he  is  not.  A  good  document 
on  an  important  and  extremely  intere^ing 
subjeA.  The  accession  to  power  of  men  with 
such  wide  and  delicate  culture  as  Blum  and 
Henri  de  Man  is  a  significant  and  hopeful  sign. 
Crudeness  of  thought  has  changed  sides. — 
Albert  Guerard.  Stanford  University. 

•  Maurice  Donnay.  Mes  Debuts  d  Paris. 

Paris.  Fayard.  1937.  279  pages.  15  francs. 

— A  publication  of  fir^  importance  to  anyone 
concerned  with  French  letters.  Beginning  with 
his  appointment  as  secretary  to  Saint'Cere  of 
Figaro  in  1889,  Donnay  traces  his  early  career 
to  the  firA  performance  of  Lysiitrata  in  1892. 
Not  only  does  he  give  the  ^ory  of  his  aAivi' 
ties  as  secretary,  as  reader  at  the  Chat  Noir, 
but  he  tells  of  his  personal  life,  his  loves,  his 
associates,  and  contemporary  events  in  Paris' 
ian  life  and  literature.  Especially  important  are 
the  anecdotes  which  reveal  hitherto  unknown 
fedts  about  the  group  of  poets  who  frequented 
the  Chat  Noir  in  its  heyday.  Donnay’s  ^tyle, 
clear  and  conversational,  light  and  happy, 
makes  this  work  mo^  pleasant  and  intere^ing 
reading.  An  index,  which  some  French  writers 
are  including  in  their  reminiscences,  would 
help,  but  the  book  is  not  long  and  searchers 
will  readily  find  references.  It  is  to  be  hoped 
that  this  will  be  but  the  fir^t  of  several  similar 
volumes. — Geo.  B.  Watts.  Davidson  College. 

•  Marguerite  Jouve.  Vu,  en  Espagne.  Paris. 

Flammarion.  1937-  213  pages.  15  francs. 

— One  more  book  on  tragic  Spain.  It  covers 
a  period  of  twelve  months,  from  February, 
1936  to  February,  1937.  The  writer,  author  of 
three  novels  and  a  biography,  spent  mo^ 
of  these  twelve  months  in  Madrid,  but  before 
that  time  she  had  traveled  through  Spain. 
She  took  up  the  thread  of  her  narration  from 
the  election  that  brought  the  Popular  Front 
to  power.  The  period  of  “unre^”  that 
followed  is  explained  by  the  opposition  of  the 
Fasci^s,  the  division  within  the  SocialiA 
Party,  and  the  passivity  of  the  government. 
Then  the  July  revolt  broke  out,  the  author 
took  a  trip  to  the  front  lines  and  then  to 


Toledo.  Everywhere  she  met  with  enthusiasm 
and  heroism,  and  returned  to  Madrid  greatly 
pleased  with  the  hospitality  of  the  Spanish 
people.  The  bloody  days  of  Madrid’s  siege 
followed,  the  battle  between  the  poorly  armed 
and  organized  militias  and  the  powerfully 
armed  and  well  trained  Fasci^s,  who  were 
also  helped  by  many  “traitors”  within  the 
city.  The  government  was  later  moved  to 
Valencia,  which  she  also  visited,  and  later 
she  returned  to  France. 

The  book  is  charming.  The  writer  has  a 
special  ability  to  depidt  popular  scenes.  The 
radical  will  keep  this  book  as  one  of  the  beA 
songs  of  praise  sung  to  his  ^ory.  But  the  his' 
torian  will  not  be  too  proud  of  it.  It  breathes 
partiality  from  the  firA  page  to  the  laA.  Every 
incident  that  fevors  the  Lefties  is  ma^erfully 
used,  while  their  political  tricks,  crimes  and 
violence  are  carefully  ignored  or  very  slightly 
touched. — Alfredo  Berumen.  Capitol  Hill 
Junior  College.  Oklahoma  City. 

•  Marc  Sangnier.  Autrefois. . .  Paris.  Bloud 
^  Gay.  1937.  298  pages.  15  francs. — A 

colledtion  of  personal  papers  and  published 
articles  in  which  one  of  the  leaders  of  the  Sillon 
organization  of  Catholic  democrats  tells  of 
his  religio'social  ardors  and  activities  from 
the  time  he  founded  the  firA  group  of  left' 
wing  Catholic  militants  while  a  ^udent 
at  the  College  Stanislas,  in  1894,  to  the  launch' 
ing  of  the  pre'war  Catholic  workers’  move' 
ment  which  grew  into  the  Sillon  organization. 
As  a  leading  propagandist  of  this  early  form 
of  Catholic  Action,  the  author  engaged  in 
public  debates  with  the  leaders  of  Marxian 
socialism,  such  as  Jules  Guesde,  and  edited 
the  short'lived  daily  paper.  La  Democratie, 
which  he  founded  in  1910. — James  A.  Gilboy. 
Philadelphia. 

•  Princesse  Stephanie  de  Belgique.  Je  devais 
etre  Imperatrice.  Bruxelles.  Librairie  de  la 

Grand’Place.  1937.  222  pages. — Princess  StC' 
phanie  recalls  her  childhood  in  Brussels,  her 
marriage  to  prince  Rodolphe  of  Austria' 
Hungary,  the  seven  years  of  her  life  at  the 
Imperial  Court  and  finally  the  tragic  circum' 
Stances  of  the  deaths  of  her  husband  and  the 
baroness  Vetsera.  The  myStery  surrounding 
the  suicide  of  the  prince  is  not  fully  explained. 
There  are  excellent  photographs  of  members 
of  the  royal  frmilies  of  Belgium  and  of  Austria- 
Hungary  and  a  copy  of  the  laSt  letter  of 
Rodolphe.  In  this  letter,  not  published  herC' 
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toforc,  the  prince  explains  to  his  wife  that 
only  death  can  save  his  reputation. 

Readers  will  admire  the  courageous  spirit 
of  Stephanie,  and  her  efforts,  thwarted  by 
the  emperor,  to  retrain  her  husband  and 
prevent  the  tragedy  which  she  felt  was  immi¬ 
nent.  Eleven  years  after  the  tragedy  the  prin- 
cesse  married  Ck)unt  Lonyay  of  Hungary. — 
Leon  P.  Irvin.  Miami  University. 

•  6lise  Champagne.  Randonnee  Espagnole. 

Bruxelles.  Les  ^itions  de  Belgique.  1937. 
182  pages.  15  Belgian  francs. — Spain  tars  all 
touri^s  with  the  same  brush.  “Are  there  no 
men  there?”  a  witty  lady  asked  Gautier  after 
reading  his  Voyage  en  Es^agne.  Demolder, 
AuguAe  Vierset,  and  now  the  well  known 
poetess  Elisa  Champagne,  are  all  concerned 
chiefly  with  the  picfluresque  contra^s  of  the 
country  and  its  monuments.  Spaniards  merely 
add  a  touch  of  color  to  the  landscape.  Inev¬ 
itable,  doubtless,  unless  the  flying  motoric 
possesses  the  .  .  .assurance  of  certain  European 
visitors  to  America.  But  why  does  not  some 
one  add  a  volume  of  George  Borrow  to  the 
blue  guides?  Still  this  poet's  vision  of  romantic 
Spain  ju^  before  Armageddon  may  well  retain 
a  no^algic  appeal.  She  crossed  the  country  by 
auto  in  1934,  camping  out  mo^  of  the  time, 
and  her  reactions  are  at  leaA  personal.  She 
glides  rapidly  where  she  has  nothing  to  add 
to  earlier  accounts.  The  communis  symbol, 
the  sickle  and  hammer,  appears  frequently 
but  the  interior  of  the  country  seemed  calm 
if  not  happy.  Catalonia  receives  but  passing 
mention,  although  Barcelona  was  under  martial 
Lw,  What  will  the  next  traveller  have  to  tell 
us? — Benj.  M.  Woodbridge.  Reed  College. 

•  Lionello  Fiumi.  Images  des  Antilles. 

Paris,  ^itions  des  Presses  Modemes. 
1937.  157  pages.  15  francs. — Immagini  delle 
Antille.  Roma.  Augu^ea.  1937.  157  pages. 
12  lire. — Voluptuous  tranquility  is  the  di^in- 
guishing  charadteri^ic  of  this  travelogue  in 
poetic  prose.  From  visions  of  wooded  hills 
and  green  valleys  shimmering  in  the  sunlight 
to  the  full  round  breads  of  the  dusky  Creole 
women,  the  poet  passes  in  review  this  tropical 
land,  his  eyes  sunk  in  its  ravishing  and  exotic 
beauty.  True,  there  is  nothing  which  seems 
outstanding  in  Fiumi's  latest  volume,  no  poetry 
which  reaches  the  pure  lyric  qualities  of 
earlier  writings,  but  even  the  casual  reader 
must  be  enchanted  with  the  sensual  colour  of 
his  vision  and  the  liquid  limpidity  of  his 
gxpression. 
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The  short  divisions  are  a  succession  of 
miniatures  of  tropical  splendors,  and  when  the 
poet  reluctantly  quits  the  isles  with  their 
exotic  pleasures,  he  leaves  behind  him  the 
scentof  heavy  jungle  perfumes  and  the  disturb¬ 
ing  images  of  swaying  feminine  forms. 

The  appearance  of  these  two  volumes  almo^ 
simultaneously,  and  both  from  the  author’s 
own  hand,  presents  an  interesting  experience 
to  the  Student  of  French  and  Italian.  Fiumi 
composed  the  original  in  French,  his  first  book 
in  that  language,  then  translated  it  into  his 
native  tongue.  D’Annunzio  and  Pirandello, 
to  mention  only  two  of  his  compatriots,  have 
also  written  in  French,  but  they  have  not 
immediately  proceeded  to  give  an  Italian  ver¬ 
sion.  What  effecft,  then,  does  a  comparative 
reading  of  the  two  books  produce?  This 
reviewer  has  the  diStindl  impression  that  the 
Italian  version  is  far  more  flowing  and  lyric, 
in  short,  more  effective,  than  the  French,  which 
is  inclined  to  be  Stiff  and  “unnatural.”  While 
this  observation  has  no  especial  critical  implica¬ 
tions,  this  double  appearance,  particularly  by 
a  man  of  such  importance  in  contemporary 
Italian  letters,  is  of  considerable  interest, — 
R.  W.  Baldner.  Northwestern  University. 

•  Pierre  Lyautey.  Survol  des  Ameriques. 

Paris.  Plon.  1937.  235  pages. — While 
literally  the  author  looks  down  on  America, 
in  the  figurative  sense  he  does  quite  the  con¬ 
trary,  and  has  many  kind  things  to  say  about 
the  New  World.  His  air  trip  is  a  long  one, 
covering  much  of  South  America  and  the 
eastern  part  of  the  northern  continent.  Observ¬ 
ing  great  changes  in  our  country  since  he  wrote 
of  it  in  1928,  the  author  sees  among  us  an  effort 
to  correct  certain  national  bad  habits.  He  cites 
the  popularity  of  the  play  Women,  which 
satirizes  the  “idle  Stupidity”  of  American 
women.  The  Strikes  of  1937  and  the  Supreme 
Court  crisis  are  both  discussed.  South  America, 
he  thinks,  is  soon  to  be  a  major  world  power; 
this  is  “its  century.”  The  airplane,  the  relative¬ 
ly  Static  condition  of  the  United  States,  the 
unsettled  affairs  of  Europe  and  the  chaos 
existing  in  China,  all  fevor  the  development  of 
South  America.  That  the  rock-ribbed  Catholi¬ 
cism  of  the  Southern  continent  tends  to  the 
union  of  its  States  and  to  assure  peace  among 
them  is  a  thesis  of  the  author  which  remains 
to  be  proved.  An  interesting  book  filled  with 
keen  and  original  opinions  and  judgments. — 
Calvert  J.  Winter.  University  of  Kansas. 
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•  Marc  Slonim.  Les  onze  republiques  sovii' 
tiques.  Paris.  Payot.  1937-  291  pages. 

25  francs. — A  compaA  survey  of  the  Soviet 
Union  and  its  component  territories,  each 
one  presented  in  its  geographic,  hi^oric,  and 
ethnographic  peculiarities.  More  than  half 
of  the  space  is  given  to  the  Russian  Federative 
Republic  proper,  and  the  remainder  to  the 
other  ten  republics.  Seven  maps  help  to  get 
a  clear  idea  of  the  territorial  extent  of  the 
Union,  of  its  bewildering  variety  as  to  race 
and  climate,  and  of  its  disquieting  proximity 
to  both  European  and  Asiatic  ^ates.  Marc 
Slonim  has  performed  an  extremely  useful 
and  timely  job. — A.  fC. 

•  Maurice  Magre.  La  Beaute  Invisible.  Pa- 
ris.  Fasquelle.  1937-  188  pages.  15  francs. 

— M.  Magre  thinks  that  religion  and  philos' 
ophy  are  insufficient  to  fortify  one  again^  the 
lurking  doubt  and  despair  that  forever  beset 
men  in  their  que^  for  certainty.  Only  by  mys' 
tic  communion  with  the  secret  beauty  of  life 
and  nature  can  spiritual  ^rength  be  attained. 
This  is  to  be  found  at  its  mo^  perefdt  in  pain 
and  suffering,  in  poverty  and  disease,  in  places 
where  one  would  lea^  expeA  to  find  it.  But 
one  mu^  know  how  to  perceive  this  secret 
beauty,  which  lies  beyond  the  scope  of  the 
intelleA.  For  M.  Magre,  there  is  deeper  joy  in 
feeling  one’s  kinship  with  a  flower,  a  tree,  or 
a  lizard  basking  in  the  sun,  than  in  mere 
mundane  accomplishment.  An  intere^ing  book 
of  short  essays,  in  which  the  author  treats  of 
various  topics  from  a  panthei^ic  viewpoint. — 
James  A.  Gilboy.  Philadelphia. 

•  Jean  Marqu^'Riviere.  L'Inde  Secrhe  et 
sa  Magic.  Paris.  Les  Oeuvres  Fran9aises. 

1937.  184  pages.  15  francs. — Of  the  numerous 
French  writers  who  have  drunk  more  or  less 
deeply  of  Far  Ea^em  lore,  Marquw'Riviere 
is  one  of  the  mo^t  engaging.  He  writes  vividly, 
he  has  been  at  great  pains  to  break  down  the 
barrier  that  shuts  out  the  foreigner  so  as  to 
meet  thoughtful  Hindus  on  their  own  ground, 
and  he  is  full  of  sympathy  and  admiration  for 
them.  His  admiration,  in  fadt,  may  be  a  little 
excessive.  One  feels  that  it  gets  a  trifle  out  of 
hand  at  times.  But  he  does  present  considera¬ 
tions  which  mu^  set  any  thoughtful  WeAem- 
er  to  pondering.  For  in^nce:  Our  newe^ 
Occidental  uncoverers  of  the  subconscious 
prove  often  to  have  “discovered”  territory 
which  has  been  familiar  ground  to  Hindu 
sages  for  centuries.  The  word  “Magie”  in  the 
title  may  mislead  amateurs  of  the  sensational. 
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Marques'Rivi^re  is  not  recording  flashy 
prodigies,  levitation,  basket  tricks,  the  climbing 
of  ropes  hung  from  nowhere.  Some  my^rious 
phenomena  are  recorded,  incidentally,  but  the 
author  is  intere^ed  primarily  in  Hindu  philos¬ 
ophies  and  spiritual  conquers.  The  book  takes 
the  form  merely  of  an  unpretentious  travel 
diary,  and  the  philosophy  develops  in  inter¬ 
views  with  saintly  ascetics,  not  in  chapters  of 
ab^ruse  ratiocination.  The  Hindu  philos¬ 
ophies,  in  fadt,  are  not  concerned  with  reason¬ 
ing,  certainly  not  with  verbiage,  so  much  as 
with  self-control  and  spiritual  contemplation. 
To  the  extent  to  which  this  Occidental 
catechumen  is  ^ill  a  little  boatful,  a  little 
fretful,  a  little  contemptuous  of  certain  matters 
(mo^ly  Occidental  matters,  it  is  true),  he  is 
^ill  a  WeAemer.  But  he  has  caught  a  glimpse 
of  a  region  of  peace  and  calm  vidtory,  and  the 
open-minded  reader  will  catch  a  refledtion  of 
it  in  his  turn. — R.  T.  H. 

•  Denis  Saurat.  La  Fin  de  la  Peur.  Paris. 

Denoel.  1937. 142  pages.  10  francs. — This 

excellent  and  mo^  original  critic,  I>enis 
Saurat,  offers  here  a  short  but  perfedt  hand¬ 
book  on  dreams,  life  and  death.  He  has  not  in 
vain  kept  company  with  Milton,  William 
Blake  and  Vidtor  Hugo.  In  three  successive 
^ges,  he  Judies  parenthood,  subconscious 
life,  and  he  does  it  as  a  keen  philosopher  and 
a  true  poet.  Love,  suffering,  and  death  are  the 
keys  to  our  riddles  and  adtion  is  “the  end  of 
fear.”  On  this  basis  Saurat  eredts  his  meta¬ 
physics  in  crisp  and  sugge^ive  axioms. 
“L’intelligence  e^  lachete.  La  seule  qualite, 
c'eA  le  courage.  .  .  Voir  tout  le  risque,  et 
sauter.” — Regis  Michaud.  University  of  Illi¬ 
nois. 

•  Joseph  Bonsirven,  S.  J.  Les  Juifs  et  Jesus. 

Attitudes  Nouvelles.  Paris.  Beauchesne. 

1937.  252  pages. — Father  Bonsirven  has  com¬ 
piled  an  excellent  record  of  modem  Jewish 
utterances  concerning  Jesus.  The  fir^t  of  his 
seven  chapters,  comprising  nearly  one-third 
of  the  entire  volume,  is  not  much  more  than 
an  abbreviated  translation  of  Josef  Klausner’s 
femous  Jesus  of  ^Jazareth.  The  remainder  of 
the  book  is  arranged  by  subjedts  inAead  of 
authors.  Chapter  II  notes  the  frequent 
Jewish  contention  that  Jesus  was  an  orthodox 
Jew  and  had  no  intention  of  starting  a  new 
religion.  Chapter  III  examines  the  Jewish 
attitude  toward  the  personal  merits  of  Jesus, 
which  always  ^ops  short  of  admitting  his 
Messiahship.  Chapter  IV  Judies  the  Jewish 
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criticisms  of  his  teachings  (impradtical,  anti'  who  have  made  some  ^udy  of  theology,  and 


social,  based  on  a  misunder^anding  of  a  transi- 
tory  period,  tending  to  discourage  the  aAive 
virtues).  Chapter  V  finds  the  Jews  unani' 
mously  exonerating  their  race  from  responsibih 
ity  for  his  death.  Chapter  VI  examines  a  large 
number  of  modern  Jewish  sermons  dealing 
w’ith  Jesus  (usually  respectful,  inclined  to  blame 
Paul,  a  leader  generally  disliked  by  the  Jews, 
rather  than  Jesus,  for  launching  a  religious 
movement  in  w’hich  gexxj  Judaism  is  corrupted 
by  heathen  accretions).  And  Chapter  VII 
depirts  a  common  modern  Jewish  position  as 
tom  between  the  app»eal  of  Jesus  and  loyalty 
to  the  old  tradition  (See  especially  Edmond 
Fleg,  Jesus  raconte  par  le  Juif  errant).  Father 
Bonsirven  is  hopeful  that  the  time  will  come 
when  Jews  in  general  will  be  able  to  follow 
the  example  of  Saint  Paul,  who  was  able 
to  “allier  sa  foi  au  Chriift  et  son  amour  pas' 
sionne  pour  son  peuple.”  He  has  been  able 
to  e^ablish  a  progressive  improvement  in 
kindly  feeling;  but  the  great  gap  of  the  Chris' 
tian  claim  that  Jesus  is  GexI  remains  exactly 
as  w’ide  as  ever. — H.  K.  B. 

•  R.  P.  CJeorges.  Saint'Jean  Eudes.  Paris. 

Lethielleux.  1936.  512  pages.  25  francs. — 
The  biography  of  a  French  prie^  who  lived 
from  1601  to  1680  and  was  canonized  in  1925. 
Although  the  bexsk  sometimes  deals  with 
difficult  que^ions,  it  can  be  read  by  a  layman 
as  easily  as  a  novel.  The  record  of  this  holy 
man’s  life  is  further  evidence  that  the  service 
of  God  does  not  always  win  the  approval  of 
men.  St.  John  Eudes  met  ob^acles  at  every 
turn.  The  ^udent  who  wishes  to  know  what 
is  meant  by  “asceticism  and  spirituality"  will 
find  their  meaning  set  forth  clearly  and  pre- 
cisely  in  Chapter  X.  If  one  defines  Chri^ian 
activity  as  “une  lutte  contre  le  desordre  du 
monde,”  one  will  find  in  this  biography  an 
admirable  example  of  the  Chri^ian  conception 
of  action,  which  does  not  depend  solely  on 
human  expedients,  such  as  organization  in  all 
its  forms,  but  is  helped  also  by  prayer,  sacrifice 
and  suffering;  for  if  the  disorder  of  the  world 
is  a  result  of  the  sins  of  men,  Chri^ian  doc' 
trine  assures  us  that  by  the  fadt  of  the  Redemp' 
tion,  human  suffering  has  under  circum^nces 
a  degree  of  efficacy  as  atonement,  and  that  this 
atonement  moves  God  to  put  into  motion 
secondary  causes  which  in  their  turn  operate 
again^  the  disorder.  This  point  of  view, 
clearly  presented  in  Father  CJeorges’  Audy, 
is  less  obvious  to  the  layman  than  to  those 


it  might  have  been  well  to  devote  a  few  pages 
of  the  volume  to  a  presentation  of  the  doc' 
trines  of  what  is  termed  the  My^ic  Body, 
the  CJommunion  of  Saints,  and  the  Reversi' 
bility  of  Suffering. — But  the  book  is  on  the 
whole  a  superb  work,  and  will  contribute  to 
the  spreading  of  that  unfamiliar  old  dodlrine 
called  Chri^ianity. — Dr.  L.  Sanson.  Lithaire, 
(Manche),  France. 

•  Mgr  Grente.  Ecrits  et  Paroles.  Paris. 
Beauchesne.  1937-  225  pages.  12  francs. — 

At  the  November  12th,  1936,  meeting  of  the 
French  Academy,  Mgr  Grente,  Bishop  of  Le 
Mans,  was  eledted  on  the  fir^  ballot  to  the 
fauteuil  of  Pierre  de  Nolhac.  Eminent  prelate, 
writer  of  great  talent,  scholar,  ledturer,  and 
traveler,  the  new  Academician  publishes  here 
a  colledlion  of  sermons,  addresses,  and  letters. 
On  the  advice  of  several  members  of  the 
Academy  he  has  given  a  less  didadlic  title  to 
his  late^  publication,  which  is  of  much  the 
same  nature  as  his  six  volume  (in'Odlaw)  Oeu' 
ires  oratoires  et  pastorales.  Formerly  a  teacher, 
Bishop  Grente  has  published  a  useful  volume 
on  composition  and  ^yle:  that  he  is  a  ma^er 
of  religious  prose  is  amply  demon^rated  in 
Ecrits  et  Paroles.  He  treats  a  variety  of  sub' 
jedls;  among  the  mo^  intere^ing  are  his  ser' 
mons  on  Joan  of  Arc,  Bernadette  of  Lourdes, 
Jean'Bapti^e  de  la  Salle,  and  Louise  de  Marih 
lac.  Beautifully  written  is  a  ledlure  entitled 
Brises  du  MonvSainuMichel.  The  author  is 
a  careful  Student  with  a  sound  knowledge  of 
historical  fadt:  his  dodtrine  is  entirely  orthodox. 
His  works,  many  of  which  have  been  trans' 
lated,  should  be  of  real  importance  to  Catholic 
preachers,  and  of  interest  to  non'Catholics. — 
Geo.  B.  Watts.  Davidson  (College. 

•  Vie  de  Jesus.  Conforme  a  la  verite.  Par 
cinq  Temoins.  Paris.  Les  Mitions  Adyar. 

1935.  129  pages.  40  francs. — The  five  “tC' 
moins"  are  the  three  disciples,  John,  Peter  and 
Paul;  the  Prophet  Samuel,  and  a  Hindu 
named  Kirbi.  The  incidents  in  the  life  of 
Christ  as  presented  in  the  Bible  differ  in  moSt 
instances  from  this  so'called  “verified”  Life. 
It  is  amazing  that  the  Christian  world  could 
have  been  so  blind  and  for  so  many  years. 
One  other  little  detail  deserves  mention. 
Those  inexplicable  happenings  which  the 
world  in  general  has  accepted  as  miracles  are 
here  with  two  exceptions  explained  as  natural 
phenomena,  the  two  exceptions  being  the 
Transfiguration  and  the  Ascension.  The 
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explanation  of  these  is  the  power  of  the  spirit 
over  the  body,  of  the  immaterial  over  the 
material.  The  book  has  one  merit,  the  original 
illu^rations,  after  engravings  by  Albert  Besse. 
Otherwise  its  intere^  lies  merely  in  its  unique' 
ness  and  the  surprising  freedom  with  which 
the  “temoins”  re-arrange  the  incidents  of  the 
accepted  life  of  Chri^  to  ju^ify  their  own 
philosophy,  paying  no  attention  whatsoever  to 
such  unimportant  things  as  proof,  evidence  or 
ju^ification. — Catherine  Bradshaw.  College  of 
Saint  Teresa,  Winona,  Minnesota. 

•  Dom  Charles  Poulet,  benedictin  de  Saint 
Paul  de  Wisques.  Hi^oire  du  Chriilia' 
nisme.  Fascicules  XV,  XVI  and  XVII.  Paris. 
Gabriel  Beauchesne.  1937.  Each  fascicle  128 
pages,  large  octavo. — Dom  Poulet’s  admirably 
fair  and  judicious  record  of  the  hi^ory  of  the 
Church  moves  calmly  on  from  the  Concordat 
of  1418  and  the  Pragmatic  Sancftion  of  Charles 
VII,  noticing  the  6nal  Crusades,  the  religious 
union  of  Spain,  the  case  of  Joan  of  Arc, 
Wycliffe,  John  Huss,  Duns  Scotus  and  the 
Catholic  theologians  of  the  14th  and  15th 
centuries,  Erasmus  and  the  Humani^s,  Luther 
and  his  mighty  schism,  Zwingli,  Calvin  and 
the  lesser  reformers,  Rabelais  and  the  rational- 
i^s.  Nothing  surprises  Dom  Poulet  and  his  col¬ 
laborators,  nothing  shocks  them,  they  are  quiet¬ 
ly  courteous  and  fair  to  every  personality,  every 
phenomenon,  every  docJlrine  which  comes 
under  their  pen.  They  do  not,  it  is  true,  leave 
unju^  attacks  on  Rome  unanswered.  Their 
explanation  of  the  efficacy  of  indulgences,  for 
in^ance,  on  their  page  394,  is  a  model  of  sanity, 
reasonableness  and  moderation.  And  with  all 
their  admiration  for  the  gifts  and  devotion  of 
John  Calvin,  they  are  capable  of  such  embar¬ 
rassing  comments  on  his  teachings  as:  “Quelle 
contre-verite  indefendable,  par  exemple,  que 
la  responsabilite  d'une  volonte  necessitee  au 
mal!” 

With  the  continuous  pagination  and  the 
solid  printing  to  the  bottom  of  each  page  (a  new 
fascicle  may  ^art  in  the  middle  of  a  sentence 
or  a  word),  the  entire  work  will  make  one 
obese  volume  unless  several  slenderer  ones 
are  preferred. — H.  K.  B. 

•  Alfred  Leroy.  Hi^oire  de  la  peinture  fran' 
faise  au  Moyen  Age  et  a  la  Renaissance. 
Paris.  Albin  Michel.  1937.  414  pages.  20 
francs. — Alfred  Leroy  is  the  author  of  three 
erudite  volumes  on  the  hi^ory  of  French 
painting  in  the  l7th,  the  l8th  and  the  19th 
centuries.  The  present  volume,  on  the  same 


scale,  deals  with  the  Middle  Ages  and  the 
Renaissance.  It  is  exhau^ive  and  well  con¬ 
sidered;  it  forms  an  excellent  text  for  the 
scholar,  and  the  pleasan*-  ^yle  makes  it  also 
a  book  of  intere^  for  the  learned  layman. 

While  Leroy  deals  diredlly  with  painting, 
his  searching  ^udy  leads  him  to  consider  all 
the  other  arts  in  their  relation  to  painting  as 
well  as  a  thousand  more  or  less  obscurely 
related  things,  and  the  result  is  a  mar\’elously 
integrated  treatise  on  the  France  of  these 
centuries.  His  judgment  is  mature  and  intelli¬ 
gently  critical. — There  are  a  number  of  illu^ra- 
tions  but  they  do  not  quite  come  up  to  the 
^andard  w’e  have  come  to  exped:  of  French 
publishers,  owing  probably  to  the  poor  quality 
of  the  paper. — O.  B.  Jacobson.  University  of 
Oklahoma. 

•  Pierre  de  Nolhac.  La  peinture  franfaise. 

Paris.  Flammarion.  1937.  64  pages.  6 

francs. — It  is  abounding  that  the  French  can 
get  a  whole  hidory  of  French  painting  for 
something  like  twenty-6ve  cents.  The  text 
is  short,  it  had  to  be,  yet  it  is  adequate  for 
the  layman,  being  presented  in  an  admirable 
manner  by  a  famous  art  authority.  This  is,  by 
the  way,  one  of  the  lad  works  he  did  before 
his  recent  death.  It  parallels  the  hidory  of 
Italian  painting  with  which  he  opened  the 
series  Voir  et  Savoir. 

In  this  thin  volume  is  encompassed  a  resume 
of  the  whole  hidory  of  painting  in  France  from 
the  earlied  Romanesque  works  to  Cezanne, 
Gauguin  and  Toulouse-Lautrec.  The  author 
shows  how,  through  the  centuries,  the  French 
received  various  influences  and  assimilated 
them  to  develop  their  own  art.  Little  criticism 
is  attempted,  the  emphasis  being  on  the  hidory, 
which  is  jud  as  well.  The  work  is  so  well  done 
that  the  reader  can  get  a  clear  idea  of  the 
artidic  contribution  of  France  in  pidures. 

The  127  illudrations  done  in  heliogravure 
are  small  but  excellent,  remarkably  clear  and 
full  of  life. — O.  B.  Jacobson.  University  of 
Oklahoma. 

•  Henri  Verne.  Rubens.  Paris.  Flammarion. 

1937.  64  pages.  6  francs. — In  the  series 

Voir  et  Savoir  belongs  this  dudy  of  Rubens  by 
the  diredor  of  The  French  National  Museums 
and  The  School  of  the  Louvre.  The  author 
has  succeeded,  even  in  this  extremely  limited 
scope,  in  tracing  carefully  the  various  dages 
in  the  artidic  evolution  of  the  great  painter 
whose  hidory  he  makes  as  intereding  as  a 
novel.  The  documentation  is  complete  and 
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there  is  a  condensed  yet  sufficient  analysis  of 
the  works  of  Rubens  so  that  the  reader 
receives  a  diAindl  and  comprehensive  idea  of 
the  value  of  the  arti^  and  his  produdtions. 

The  illuArations  are  intelligently  chosen 
and  show  not  only  the  development  of  Rubens 
himself,  but  also  the  influences  which  tended 
to  shape  him  and  the  part  he  played  in  the  un¬ 
folding  of  the  arti^s  who  followed  him. — 
O.  B.  Jacobson.  University  of  Oklahoma. 

•  Eugenio  d’Ors.  Du  Baroque.  Version 
fran^aise  de  Mme  Agathe  Rouardt- 

Valery.  Paris.  Gallimard.  1936.  252  pages. 
15  francs. — This  ^udy  depidts  the  charadter 
and  course  of  the  baroque  element  as  it  ap- 
p)ears  in  the  art  and  literature  of  various  na¬ 
tions.  As  the  translator  says,  it  is  “un  roman 
.  .  .aventure  d’un  homme  qui  s’eprend  lente- 
ment  d’une  idee.”  Perhaps  the  mo^  intere^ing 
sedtion  is  that  entitled  La  ^uerelle  du  Baroque, 
which  concerns  the  controversy  over  the  or¬ 
igin,  essence,  etc.  of  this  fascinating  but  puzz- 
h'ng  element.  Was  the  baroque  primarily  of 
southern  origin  or  definitely  a  northern  con¬ 
tribution?  Opinions  are  as  varied  about  this 
and  other  problems  relative  to  the  baroque  as 
they  were  about  certain  aspects  of  the  earlier 
and  no  less  significant  Battle  of  the  Books. 

Th.it  the  translation  is  now  in  its  sixth  edi¬ 
tion  may  be  attributed  not  only  to  the  excel¬ 
lence  of  the  original  work  and  to  a  marked 
contemporary  intere^  in  the  baroque,  but  to 
the  pain^king  care  of  Mme  Rouardt-Valery, 
whose  toil  deserves  this  success. — Jewel  WurtZ' 
baugh.  University  of  Oklahoma. 

•  Jules  Romains.  L'homme  blanc.  Paris. 
Flammarion.  1937-  138  pages.  15  francs. 

— Romains  muA  be  remembered  fir^  as  a  poet, 
though  lately  he  has  attracted  more  attention 
in  the  theater  and  novel.  With  L'homme  blanc 
he  returns  to  his  firA  love. 

Three  features  may  be  noted:  theory,  sub- 
jedt,  and  technique.  The  Preface  (pp.  7'20) 
defends  the  value  of  poetry,  the  necessity  of 
poetic  freedom,  ^tes  the  author’s  belief  in 
intelligible  poetry  as  again^  obscurantism, 
and  demands  the  revival  of  the  genre.  This 
portion  of  the  volume  is  not  to  be  negledted. 
The  subjedt,  as  the  title  sugge^s,  is  the  epic 
of  the  white  man  who  from  the  EaA  has 
pushed  ever  we^ward  and  who  now,  ma^er 
of  earth  and  machine,  mu^  create  new  gods 
or  perish  in  war.  True  to  the  unanime  theory, 
the  new  God  is  to  be  the  my^ic  union  of 
mankind.  The  poet  visualizes 


“The  everlasting  end  of  War; 

Satan  vomited  forth  by  all  Mankind; 

And  the  recasting  of  this  mad  world 

In  the  white  hot  crucible  of  Love.  .  . 

The  conception  is  heroic,  but  Romains  docs 
not  have  frie  life-giving  touch  of  Hugo.  The 
technique  is  fundamentally  the  same  as  in 
earlier  poems;  namely,  recurrent  rhythmic 
patterns,  the  use  of  imperfedt  rhymes  (accords), 
assonance  and  counter-assonance.  Despite  the 
disconcerting  effedt  produced  upon  the  foreign 
reader  by  this  sy^em,  the  work  has  music, 
sonority,  and  a  number  of  ^riking  images, 
familiar  incantations  of  true  poetry. — I.  W. 
Broc\.  Emory  University. 

•  Roger  Secretain.  DeSlins  du  Poke.  Paris. 

Rieder.  1937-  275  pages.  15  francs. — This 
intere^ing  colledlion  of  essays  won  for  its 
author  the  Blumenthal  prize  for  1936.  These 
are  typical  moral  essays  and  those  readers 
fr miliar  with,  for  in^ance,  Rops'  books  will 
notice  ^riking  similarities  with  M.  Secre- 
tain’s  writings.  The  present  volume  includes, 
among  others,  some  very  illuminating  remarks 
on  Rilke,  Amiel,  Peguy  and  Alain-Foumier 
and  there  is  a  very  important  chapter  on  Mon¬ 
therlant.  The  mo^  charadleri^tic  essay  is  en¬ 
titled  L'Esprit  et  le  Temps.  There  the  author 
broods  at  length  over  the  moral  problems  of 
the  present.  Like  Rops,  and  other  present  day 
morali^s,  he  again  takes  up  the  theme  of 
“inquietude.”  Once  more  a  young  French 
intelledtual  weighs  the  chances  of  Nietzsche 
and  rugged  individualism  again^  Karl  Marx. 
He  is  not  as  positively  sure  as  Rops  was  of 
his  position  on  the  social  problem  and  he 
wavers  between  ego-worship  and  the  revolu¬ 
tion.  He  puts  what  he  calls  “metaphysics” 
above  communism  and  socialism,  but  he  is  far 
from  being  closed  to  the  new  prospedts.  This 
is  very  well  shown  by  his  notes  on  Andre 
Gide  at  the  end  of  the  volume.  His  idea  of 
what  he  calls  the  poet  is  not  literally  limited 
to  poetry.  With  mo^  poets  and  critics  of 
poetry  today  he  broadens  the  term  and  takes  it 
to  mean  the  attitude  of  the  young  intelledtuals 
toward  spiritual  life.  This  brings  us  very  close 
to  similar  refledtions  on  the  part  of  some  of  the 
mo^  original  poets  in  England  and  America. 
It  seems  about  time  to  take  up  the  problem 
of  adtion  and  militancy  again^  contemplation 
and  the  “personalise”  attitude.  The  author 
is  inclined  to  believe  that  a  compromise  is 
possible  between  the  two,  but  his  individual 
preferences  seem  to  be  on  the  side  of  non- 
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intervention.  Ego'worship  in  France  may  well 
be  breathing  its  laA,  and  yet  ego'worshippers 
are  ^till  very  obdurate  and  they  are  tom,  for 
a  laA  ^and,  between  Andre  Gide  and  Mau' 
rice  Barres.  They  have  not  been  able,  as  it 
appears  from  this  book,  to  accept  fully  Gide’s 
familiar  motto:  “Celui  qui  sauve  son  ame  la 
perdra.” — Regis  Michaud.  University  of  Illi' 
nois. 

•  Mathilde  Alanic.  L'Oiseau  Couleur  du 
Temps.  Paris.  Flammarion.  1937.  222 

pages.  15  francs. — A  triangle  plot  in  which 
a  painting  (I’oiseau)  plays  an  important  part 
and  from  which  the  loves  of  a  painter  and  of 
two  women  emerge  strengthened  and  rehned. 
Sabine,  whose  father  belongs  to  the  nouveau 
riche,  gracefully  relinquishes  Jean,  the  painter, 
to  her  successful  rival,  who  turns  out  to 
be  descended  from  an  impoverished  noble 
fomily.  After  Sabine  has  aided  Jean  in  his 
profession  and  has  brought  the  lovers  happi' 
ness,  she  completes  her  renunciation  by  enter' 
ing  a  religious  order.  The  Style  is  smooth,  and, 
in  the  latter  portion  of  the  narrative,  suspense 
increases  rapidly.  This  Story  is  idyllic  without 
being  pastoral. — R.  Tyson  Wycl(off.  Joplin, 
Missouri. 

•  Claude  Aveline.  Voiture  7,  Place  15. 

Paris.  Emile'Paul.  1937-  239  pages.  15 

francs. — Aveline  is  an  a  tiSt,  both  high- 
minded  and  skilful,  and  when  he  writes  a 
detedtive  Story  it  is  something  more  than  a 
detedtive  Story.  This  “more,”  in  fadt,  is  a  little 
disconcerting.  The  humble  old  Meridional 
who  wins  the  Grand  prize  in  the  lottery,  who 
comes  to  Paris  and  buys  with  his  little  fortune 
a  marvelous  pearl  necklace  for  the  aristocratic 
widow  of  his  dreams,  is  so  pathetically  appeal¬ 
ing,  so  helplessly  lovable,  that  it  is  a  rude 
shock  to  discover  that  he  is  one  of  France’s 
toughest  and  cleverest  criminals.  (Which  flat 
give-away  of  the  plot  would  have  been  inex¬ 
cusable  if  we  were  discussing  a  mere  detedtive 
ftory;  but  we  believe  the  “more”  exculpates 
us).  The  book  ends  with  another  of  Aveline ’s 
famous  “HiStoires  de  la  nuit,”  a  creepy  theme 
which,  the  author  discovered  too  late,  had 
already  been  exploited  by  Pierre  Mille. — 
R.  T.  H. 

•  Charles  Baudelaire.  (Translator).  Hiftoi' 
res  grotesques  et  serieuses,  par  Edgar  Poe. 
Notice,  notes,  cclaircissements  de  M.  Jacques 
Cr6pet.  Paris.  Louis  Conard.  1937.  381  pages. 
45  francs. — The  tenth  volume  in  the  edition 


of  Baudelaire’s  complete  works  now  in  process 
of  publication  by  the  moSt  eminent  worker 
in  the  field  of  Baudelairean  Studies,  M.  Jacques 
Crepet,  who  has  devoted  the  paSt  forty  years 
of  his  life  to  furthering  the  understanding  of 
this  French  poet.  This  volume  is  prepared 
with  the  same  zealous  scholarship  that  has 
charadterized  the  preceding  ones  in  the  collec¬ 
tion,  that  is  to  say,  this  edition  is  perhaps  the 
best  that  is  available  of  the  works  of  any 
modem  French  writer — it  is  certainly  the  best 
edition  of  Baudelaire’s  works,  by  all  odds. 

This  volume  will  be  followed  by  possibly 
five  others,  containing  the  correspondence, 
posthumous  works  and  an  album  of  portraits 
and  iconographic  material.  An  added  attrac¬ 
tion  in  the  present  volume,  and  one  that 
will  make  it  extremely  useful  to  Poe  scholars 
especially,  is  the  alphabetical  index  of  proper 
names,  charadters  and  ideas  mentioned  in  the 
five  volumes  of  translations.  Americans  inter¬ 
ested  in  Poe  will  find  M.  Crepet’s  notes 
interesting  and  illuminating:  those  engaged  in 
Baudelairean  research  will  find  the  entire  col- 
ledtion  indispensable. — W.  T.  Bandy.  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Wisconsin. 

•  Rene  Behaine.  Les  Signes  dans  le  ciel. 

Paris.  Grasset.  1935. 430  pages.  18  francs. 

— Volume  X  of  Behaine’s  Hiitoire  d'une 
Societe  is  the  reverse  of  the  roman  populidte — 
it  takes  place  among  the  upper  middle  class 
and  the  petty  nobility.  Michel  and  Catherine 
Varambaud,  their  faculties  sharpened  by 
anxiety  for  the  future  of  their  baby  son,  see 
more  clearly  than  ever  the  signs  which  portend 
the  disappearance  of  the  traditional  modes  of 
living  in  France.  The  Story  of  their  daily  life, 
their  Struggle  for  a  security  which  they  never 
quite  reach,  their  attempts  to  overcome  the 
differences  in  their  environments  and  points  of 
view,  is  padded  with  sketches  of  their  friends, 
philosophical  discussions,  and  various  minor 
plots  which  might  better  have  occupied  less 
space.  Milieu  and  events  are  seen  through  the 
eyes  of  Michel,  whose  Standpoint  becomes  a 
bit  wearing  after  the  fourth  or  fifth  repetition 
of  some  of  his  rather  one-sided  opinions. — 
Olive  Hawes.  University  of  Oklahoma. 

•  Pierre  Benoit.  Les  Compagnons  d'Ulysse. 

Paris.  Albin  Michel.  1937. — The  mih- 

tary  didtator  of  the  Republic  of  Arequipa 
descends  unannounced  upon  his  former  com¬ 
panions  composing  the  Corcovados,  heroes  of 
the  Battle  of  Barquisimeto,  to  find  that  reports 
of  their  having  been  unmindful  of  Article  15, 
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paragraph  3,  concerning  morality,  are  true. 
However,  he,  too,  is  a  victim  of  the  charms 
of  Doha  Angelica,  capable  head  of  Tra  Los 
Montes,  cabaret'hotel,  and  w'ho,  in  her  own 
words,  belongs  to  all  and  to  no  one  in  par' 
ticular.  The  acflion  reaches  a  dramatic  climax 
when  on  the  eve  of  a  decisive  battle,  in  which 
the  Corcovados  are  defined  to  be  vic^torious, 
one  of  the  officers,  burning  with  desire  to  see 
Doha  Angelica,  leaves  the  lines  during  the 
night  to  visit  her,  intending  to  return  quietly 
before  morning.  The  two  are  surprised  by  the 
arrival  of  the  Generalissimo;  Angelica  helps 
the  lieutenant  escafje,  but  he  is  shot  by  one 
of  the  guards.  The  Generalissimo  was  until 
then  unaware  of  what  was  going  on  and  has 
come  only  because  he,  too,  cannot  wait  longer 
to  see  Doha  Angelica  again.  She  reaps  her 
revenge  by  holding  him  by  her  charms  while 
the  Corcovados  win  the  vidtory,  leaving  his 
place  to  the  leader  of  the  victorious  regiment. 
— R.  E.  Bailey.  Oklahoma  A.  6^  M.  College. 

•  Andre  Billy.  L'  Approbaniile.  Paris. 

Flammarion.  1937.  212  pages.  15  francs. 
— L'Approbaniile,  advertised  as  the  “decou- 
verte  d’un  monde  inconnu,”  is  a  noteworthy 
work  by  a  well  known  noveli^  and  critic. 
The  theme  is  unusual,  its  treatment  thought' 
ful  and  clever.  The  probation!^,  Guillaume 
Feuvee,  is  a  charity  pupil  in  a  Jesuit  college 
near  Amiens.  Mo^  of  the  indents  are  simple' 
minded  youths  from  Alsace,  zealous  and 
patient  of  discipline,  fit  subjects  to  be  trained 
in  the  service  of  the  Church.  Feuvee  is  a  poet, 
who,  while  not  insubordinate,  has  no  voca' 
tion,  and  is  forced  to  leave  the  college.  This 
dismissal  is  a  fatal  shock  to  his  spiritual 
advisor,  P.  de  Maulny,  a  sensitive  soul  who 
has  renounced  poetry  as  being  incompatible 
with  religion.  Unlike  Chevalier  in  Sainte' 
Colline,  in  which  much  the  same  situation  is 
depicted,  Billy  does  not  take  sides:  the  life 
in  the  school  is  represented  with  fairness  and 
clarity.  Que^ions  of  faith  and  of  literature 
are  treated  at  length,  intere^ingly :  these 
discussions,  together  with  intimate  conversa' 
tions  and  confessions,  lay  bare  the  mental 
processes  of  teachers  and  novices.  There  is 
too  little  action  to  make  L' Approbani^e 
popular  with  the  masses;  the  thoughtful 
reader  will  surely  appreciate  it  and  will  doubt' 
less  think  of  the  case  of  Feuvee  as  similar  to 
that  of  many  another  being  out  of  harmony 
with  his  surroundings. — Geo.  B.  Watts. 
Davidson  College. 
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•  Henri  Boulle.  Ports.  Paris.  Emile'Paul. 

1937-  255  pages.  15  francs. — A  ne^-egg 

obtained  by  effective  pressure  on  his  moneyed 
partner’s  jugular  vein  and  augmented  by  greed 
and  ambition,  are  in^rumental  in  promoting 
one  Alain'Noe  from  junk  dealer  to  miniature 
French  Krupp,  while  a  harmless  drunken  sailor 
is  sent  to  Cayenne  for  the  crime.  The  suicide 
of  Alain'Noe's  wife,  his  daughter’s  aloofness, 
and  possibly  the  satiation  from  tcx)  great 
wealth,  bring  about  belated  remorse,  and  he 
pulls  wires  to  obtain  the  sailor’s  release  short' 
ly  before  his  own  death.  The  excellent  narra' 
tive  is  occasionally  marred  by  inconsi^encies, 
such  as  polished  and  symbolic  utterances 
voiced  by  the  sailor,  who,  at  the  beginning  of 
the  ^ory,  had  been  articulate  only  in  the  lingo 
of  the  docks  and  the  penitentiary. — Germaine 
A.  Donogh.  Washington,  D.  C. 

•  Gabriel  Brunet.  Etoile  du  Matin.  Paris. 

Mercure  de  France.  1937.  427  pages. 

16  francs.^ — This  “novel  of  a  child  and  comedy 
of  a  hamlet’’  in  Combrailles  at  the  beginning  of 
the  twentieth  century  is  an  attempt  to  record 
for  po^erity  the  life  of  a  small  provincial  com- 
munity.  The  central  figure  is  a  poor,  imagina' 
tive  youth  Andre,  who  falls  in  love,  to  his 
misfortune,  with  the  daughter  of  the  town’s 
“rich  man.”  His  doings,  those  of  his  compan' 
ions  and  neighbors,  the  schemings  of  the 
local  “bosses,”  events  in  school  and  church, 
are  related  in  great  detail.  There  are  several 
fine  descriptive  passages.  There  is  an  inter' 
e^ing,  although  sometimes  somewhat  forced 
use  of  provincialisms.  The  temperament  of  the 
French  peasant  class  is  well  portrayed.  Where' 
as  it  may  have  been  worth  while  to  set  down 
the  “human  comedy”  of  a  group  of  citizens  of 
this  period,  it  is  probable  that  better  results 
would  have  been  obtained  with  less  length. 
It  is  unque^ionably  tedious  and  contains 
little  that  is  new  or  ^riking. — Geo.  B.  Watts. 
Davidson  College. 

•  Jacques  Chardonne.  Romanesques.  Paris. 

Stock.  1937.  234  pages.  15  francs. — This 

is  one  of  the  be^t  written  of  Chardonne’s 
novels.  In  it,  as  in  V Epithalame,  the  problem 
of  conjugal  love  is  foremo^,  though  unlike 
VEpithalame  the  problem  concerns  a  mature 
couple,  who  have  been  married  for  some 
time.  Odtave  and  Armande  are  sincerely  in 
love  and  are  devoted  to  each  other.  Oc!lave, 
man  of  adtion,  is  characterized  by  common' 
sense,  by  a  temperament  which  is  a  combina' 
tion  of  the  arti^  and  the  bourgeois,  He  wor' 
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ships  Armande,  yet  he  feels  troubled.  Ar- 
mande  is  attentive,  yes,  despite  her  dreami' 
ness;  but  her  attentiveness  lacks  spontaneity. 
He  notices  her  excessive  admiration  for  young 
people;  she  likes  to  associate  with  them,  be  in 
their  games,  wait  on  them.  Odtave  encourages 
her  to  take  a  protege.  She  agrees,  and  watches 
over  this  young  man  with  a  curious  mixture 
of  motherly  tenderness  and  what  may  be  a 
very  different  feeling.  Yet  she  is  never  the 
lover,  fully,  and  she  never  fails  to  see  the 
egoism  and  selfishness  of  her  protege.  Odtave 
grows  morose,  bitter.  One  evening  he  dis- 
appears;  Armande  ttempts  suicide,  but 
Odtave  returns.  After  the  tension  of  this 
evening,  life  ree^blishes  itself  much  as 
before.  The  crisis  has  not  altered  the  funda- 
mental  psychological  dissonance  between 
wife  and  husband.  One  is  left  with  the  feeling 
that  the  situation  will  continue  indefinitely 
because  Odtave  and  Armande  are  necessary 
to  each  other,  necessary  in  happiness,  neces- 
sary  in  unhappiness. — I.  W.  Broc\.  Emory 
University. 

•  Leopold  Chauveau.  Les  deux  font  la  paire. 
Paris,  ^itions  Sociales  Internationales. 

1937. 190  pages.  7-50  francs. — The  two  in  this 
case  are  the  author  and  his  little  son ;  and  a  most 
entertaining  pair  they  make,  too.  The  little 
boy,  whom  his  fiither  calls  “le  petit  pere  Re- 
naud,”  supplies  his  share  of  the  gay  absurdi- 
ties  which  make  up  the  book  by  inventing 
titles  for  which  papa  is  to  tell  the  Stories;  and 
by  filling  the  role  of  hero  in  occasional  little 
everyday  adventures.  The  matter 'of'fadt  friend' 
ship  between  father  and  son  is  charming;  and 
neatly  pundtures  the  theory  that  a  man  cannot 
bring  up  his  son  alone.  The  book  is  illustrated 
with  some  delightfully  half-witted  sketches 
drawn  by  the  author — with  perhaps  some 
help  from  le  petit  pere  Renaud. — Olive  Hawes. 
University  of  Oklahoma. 

•  Maurice  ConStantin-Weyer.  Aime  une 
ombre.  .  .  Paris.  Librairie  des  Champs- 

Hysees.  1937.  252  pages.  15  francs. — The 
writer  of  Canadian  romances  takes  for  his 
background  this  time  the  Anglo-French 
druggie  for  domination  in  Arabia  during  the 
early  nineteenth  century.  Profiting  by  the  fadt 
that  life  in  the  Orient  has  changed  very  little 
during  the  laSt  century  or  so,  he  has  produced 
a  work  suspiciously  reminiscent  of  Col.  Law¬ 
rence.  Hopeless  but  faithful  love  is  added 
to  international  intrigue  on  a  small  scale  to 


complete  the  romantic  atmosphere. — Olive 
Hawes.  University  of  Oklahoma. 

•  Charles  de  Co^er.  La  Legende  d'Ulen' 
Spiegel.  Paris,  ^itions  Sociales  Interna¬ 
tionales.  1936.  573  pages.  24  francs. — Printed 
in  Moscow,  U.S.S.R.,  for  the  Editions  Sociales 
Internationales,  this  new  unabridged  edition 
of  Ulenspiegel  includes  a  fine  ^udy  by  Romain 
Rolland  and  a  preface  by  the  editor,  B.  Pouri- 
chev.  The  book  is  illu^rated  with  etchings 
by  Felicien  Rops  and  with  engravings  of  the 
period.  In  their  respective  introductions 
Messrs.  Rolland  and  Pourichev  emphasize 
the  revolutionary  content  of  de  Coder’s 
classic.  They  see  in  Ulenspiegel  the  symbol 
of  the  leader  who  ^irs  the  masses  to  revolt 
again^  oppression.  The  book  is  well  printed 
and  attractively  bound  in  heavy  paper  covers. 
— James  A.  Gilboy.  Philadelphia. 

•  Leon  Daudet.  Phryne  ou  Desir  et  Re- 
mords.  Paris.  Flammarion.  1937-  212 

pages.  15  francs. — Between  his  daily  rounds 
for  the  King  of  France,  M.  hkm  Daudet 
finds  time  to  write  novels,  essays,  memoirs, 
and  there  is  no  limit  to  his  activities.  His 
publisher  li^s  some  ninety  volumes  to  his 
credit.  This  book  is  no  better  nor  worse  than 
his  other  novels,  a  hodge-podge  of  love-making, 
nature,  satire,  art,  philosophy,  around  a 
hazily  devised  plot.  Here  we  have  Rodin 
in  transparent  disguise,  Anatole  France  and 
Mme  de  Caillavet,  and  women,  women, 
women,  all  “willing  and  able” — not  to  forget  a 
great  deal  of  ga^ronomy  and  cooking  recipes — 
a  rare  souffle,  one-third  cheese  and  the  reA 
“fudge.”  Now  and  then  “le  Roy  s'amuse.” — 
R.  M. 

•  Jean  Feuga.  Le  Matelot  Moravine.  Paris. 
Fayard.  1937.  265  pages.  15  francs. — 

Feuga,  author  of  several  novels  of  action  on 
land  and  sea,  tells,  in  Le  Matelot  Moravine, 
of  the  mutineers  of  CronSladt,  and  of  the 
crushing  of  the  revolt  by  the  Soviet  troops 
who  attacked  across  the  ice  during  March 
1921.  This  fercxious  battle  is  here  ciescribed 
as  are  the  later  adventures  of  the  leader  of  the 
mutineers,  the  sailor  Moravine.  He  escaped 
with  a  torpedo  boat,  which  he  grounded  on 
the  Finnish  coaA,  vainly  hoping  to  become 
the  leader  of  Russian  refugees  in  an  attack 
against  the  Soviets.  Another  stalwart  figure 
is  the  Mongolian,  Barinoff,  leader  of  a  govern¬ 
ment  detachment.  Admiring  greatly  Mora- 
vine,  he  attempts  to  ally  himself  with  him. 
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The  characfterization  of  the  warriors  and  of 
Moravine’s  fanatical  si^er  are  perhaps  the 
be^  things  in  this  not  altogether  successful 
work.  The  material  is  too  cruel  to  furnish 
pleasant  reading:  the  ^yle  is  none  too  clear. — 
Geo.  B.  Watts.  Davidson  College. 

•  Julia  Frezin.  Le  ?{id  Ravage.  Bruxelles. 

Les  Editions  de  Belgique.  1937.  222 
pages.  15  Belgian  francs. — The  technique  of 
Mme  Frezin’s  novels  recalls  Ibsen :  she  excells 
in  the  portrayal  of  Stoic  ideali^s  placed  again^ 
a  reali^ic  background.  She  is  intere^ed 
primarily  in  her  characters:  she  paints  vividly 
the  environment  in  which  they  evolve,  but  it 
is  formed  largely  of  animate  beings  and  she 
never  scatters  her  effort  on  multiple  scenes. 
The  unities  of  place  and  of  action  are  ^rictly 
observed,  which  makes  for  simplicity  of 
external  plot.  Le  J^id  Ravage  is  set  in  a  village 
— the  villagers,  not  the  houses,  lend  it  color — 
and  a  family  of  small  children  is  one  of  the 
chief  actors.  The  author  knows  them  well,  and 
both  individually  and  collectively  they  merit 
their  place  in  the  Aory.  The  problem  turns  on 
the  right  to  self'development  of  a  gifted  arti^ 
— the  que^ion  of  juA  what  is  self-develop¬ 
ment  for  a  Stoic  ideali^  is  clearly  posed — 
when  it  comes  into  conflict  with  the  claims  of 
everyday  exigence.  What  is  the  true  meaning 
of  noblesse  oblige?  Guided  by  his  elde^  daugh¬ 
ter — a  humble  Antigone — Pierre  Daroux 
arrives  at  a  conclusion  as  unromantic  as 
thought-provoking.  “Demolir,  c’e^  faire  des 
mines,  oeuvre  de  mort  et  d’aneantissement, 
laissee  au  seul  de^in,  grand  ordonnateur  de 
massacres.  .  .  Maman,2onzonetlesmioches... 
Les  feire  pleurer,  leur  apprendre  a  maudire  ce 
qu’ils  ont  venere.  .  .  Impossible.  .  .  impos¬ 
sible  et  sacrilege!” — Benj.  M.  Woodbridge. 
Reed  College. 

•  Edmond  Glesener.  Entre  les  Coteaux 
Bleus.  Bmxelles.  La  Renaissance  du  Livre. 
1937.  233  pages.  15  Belgian  francs. — The  title 
of  the  fir^  of  these  Tories,  Fleurs  du  Pays, 
suggeAs  the  aroma  of  them  all,  for  we  are 
offered  here  colorful  scenes  from  the  lives  of 
humble  folk  among  the  blue  hills  of  Liege. 
There  is  throughout  the  b<x)k  a  gentler  note 
than  Glesener’s  recent  compositions  have  led 
us  to  expecft.  Fir^t  the  dreams  and  ^mggles  of 
arti^  incarnated  in  vivid  personalities:  an 
elderly  sculptor  whose  ideal  is  Michel- Angelo 
and  who  seeks  in  his  native  city  memories  of 
Florence;  a  lute-maker  who  assures  the  immor¬ 
tality  of  his  handiwork  and  whose  tongue  is 
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as  eloquent  as  his  brings;  a  ma^er  violiniA 
whose  hand  loses  its  firmness  with  age — these 
give  us  a  glimpse  of  the  arti^’s  comer  cff 
la  Cite  Ardente.  Something  of  the  playfulness 
of  Aristide  Truffaut  and  of  the  mellow  sym¬ 
pathy  of  Le  coeur  de  Francois  Remy,  the 
author’s  fir^  two  novels,  reappears  here.  The 
second  ^ory  echoes  his  delight  in  the  turbulent 
careers  of  professional  athletes  and  marb  a 
certain  loyalty  that  accompanies  hard  hitting. 
The  heroine  is  cousin  german  to  her  namesake, 
the  shrewd  climber  of  La  Chronique  d'un  Petit 
Pays.  The  third  is  a  fabliau,  aiming  its  innuendo 
at  a  pharmaci^  turned  politician — Glesener 
seems  to  nourish  a  special  grudge  againA  this 
class — but  his  humor  is  smiling  here.  The  laA 
portrays  the  solidarity  among  miners,  whose 
naive  acceptance  of  life  is  as  charming  as  in^ruc- 
tive.  Imagine  a  volume  inspired  by  the  united 
shades  of  Daudet  and  of  Maupassant  and  you 
will  not  go  far  a^ray. — Benj.  M.  Woodbridge 
Reed  College. 

A 

•  Franz  Hellens.  La  Mort  dans  I’Atne. 

Foreword  by  Valery  Larbaud.  La  Haye. 

Folemprise.  1935.  84  pages.  3,  6  and  10  florins. 
—La  Turquoise.  Charleroi.  Les  Nouvellcs 
^itions  Europeennes.  1937-  22  pages. — In 
order  to  lend  the  utmo:>t  poignancy  to  his 
nouvelle,  Franz  Hellens  has  adopted  for  La 
Mort  dans  VAme  the  technique  of  classic 
French  tragedy  and  portrayed  only  the  de¬ 
nouement.  We  learn  incidentally  of  the  blow 
which  has  ravaged  the  minds  of  an  elderly 
couple  and  of  their  daughter;  intere^  is  con¬ 
centrated  in  the  repercussion.  Such  a  method 
requires  the  high  psychological  acumen  and 
ma^ery  of  the  art  of  fiction  which  long  expe¬ 
rience  has  brought  to  the  author.  He  has  scored 
a  complete  success.  To  grasp  the  full  subtlety 
of  the  treatment,  read  the  Aory  and  then 
imagine  a  revision  in  which  the  brutal  incident 
held  in  the  background  becomes  prominent. 

La  Turquoise  is  di^incftly  comic.  One  may 
even  suspedl  the  cunning  author  of  a  semi- 
serious  take-off  on  the  exploitation  of  the 
sub-conscious  so  popular  today. — Benj.  M. 
Woodbridge.  Reed  College. 

•  Guy  Mazeline.  Betafeu.  Paris.  Gallimard. 

1937.  218  pages.  15  francs. — In  a  much 

shorter  novel  than  his  1932  Goncourt  prize 
winner  Les  Loups,  Mazeline  presents  an  intcr- 
e^ing  and  touching  father-and-son  situation. 
The  ftither,  Philippe  Gu6rin,  a  soldier,  has 
brought  up  his  young  son  according  to  the 
moA  rigid  military  discipline.  When  the  boy, 
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a  rather  unprepossessing  problem  child  of  nine 
or  ten,  appears  suddenly  at  the  home  of  his 
uncles  to  inform  them  that  his  father  will 
arrive  shortly,  they  are  the  more  surprised  and 
disconcerted  because  they  have  never  had  an 
inkling  of  the  boy’s  exigence.  When  Phihppe 
arrives,  in  company  with  Michelle,  who  is  to 
be  a  gueA  of  the  Guerin  family,  Noel  (nick' 
named  Betafeu  because  his  fevorite  plaything 
is  a  flashlight)  immediately  conceives  a  vicy 
lent  dislike  for  the  young  woman.  His  jealousy, 
based  on  his  worship  of  his  father,  is  the  chief 
problem  of  both  author  and  characters;  and  it  is 
worked  out  in  a  way  which,  while  not  ideally 
happy,  is  the  only  possible  solution. — Olive 
Hawes.  University  of  Oklahoma. 

•  Chri^ian  Megret.  Les  Anthropophages. 

Paris.  Fayard.  1937-  318  pages.  15  francs. 
— Another  colonial  novel,  yet  not  autobicv 
graphical.  The  anthropophagi  here  are  not 
African  cannibals,  but  white  colonies,  the 
swarm  of  mediocre  civil  servants  who  feed  on 
the  rot  they  live  in.  The  book  is  decidedly 
pessimi^ic,  Gripping  equatorial  Africa  of  all 
its  glamor.  Since  his  purpose  is  to  show  the 
dullness  and  pettiness  of  the  lives  of  the 
whites  in  Africa,  M.  Megret  has  caricatured 
rather  than  shown  average  characters,  and 
made  a  drab  picture  of  their  lives,  yet  never 
going  as  far  as  biting  satire.  There  are,  there' 
fore,  no  attractive  characters  in  the  book. 
Bemavole  is  a  grinding  bureaucrat,  always  in 
a  nervous  sweat;  Cadarosse,  a  former  non' 
commissioned  oflScer,  raised  to  the  position 
of  admini^rator,  is  a  brute  blinded  by  his 
feeling  of  selFimportance;  Pulchetti,  his  suc' 
cessor,  although  more  suave,  is  juA  as  objec' 
tionable.  Owing  probably  to  M.  Megret ’s 
purpose  and  also  to  the  fact  that  this  is  a 
fir^  book,  certain  points  of  detail  do  not  always 
seem  as  finished  as  one  would  expect  in  a  work 
which  otherwise  holds  great  promise;  the 
action  is  somewhat  slow,  the  conversation 
often  toneless;  certain  pages  could  have  been 
shortened;  the  characters  are  too  drab  and 
not  analyzed  sufficiently.  The  book  neverthe' 
less  reveals  genuine  talent  and  certainly  great 
promise  for  the  future.  The  author  has 
painted  effectively  the  character  of  Cadarosse, 
a  sort  of  colonial  Babbitt,  ^ubbornly  promot' 
ing  impractical  plans,  fighting  single'handed 
the  admini^ration,  nature,  the  natives,  his 
asscxriates,  and  even  his  better  judgment. 
M.  Megret  shows  us  that  he  really  under' 
^nds  men.  It  is  a  sincere  work,  objective 


throughout;  it  is  rich  with  information  and 
budded  with  powerful  scenes. — Georges  Bally. 
Vanderbilt  University. 

•  Maurice  Des  Ombiaux.  Le  Guignol  de 
I'Apres'Guerre.  Bruxelles,  Les  Editions 

de  Belgique.  1937. 195  pages.  15  Belgian  francs. 
— The  lu^y  chronicler  of  old'time  kermesse 
turns  his  batteries  on  po^'armi^ice  society 
and  drubs  the  vulgarity  of  brigands  of  high 
finance  with  satire  which  has  guAo,  at  lea^,  in 
common  with  his  earlier  manner.  Here  is  the 
psychology  of 'the  world  he  paints:  “Meme 
pour  Arlette,  qui  de  sa  vie  ne  s’etait  jamais 
souciee  de  I’argent,  la  conquete  de  I’argent 
avec  toutes  les  compromissions,  les  saletM  et 
les  pourritures  qu’elle  comporte,  devenait  un 
sport  passionnant  auquel  se  livrait  la  folie 
universelle.”  Movement  there  is  aplenty; 
M.  Des  Ombiaux  always  portrays  folk  more 
given  to  action  than  to  contemplation,  yet  one 
character,  a  noveli^,  seems  to  be  at  times  his 
spokesman,  exposing  the  charlatanry  of  much 
modem  art.  The  author  prefers  the  candid 
truculence  of  the  Renaissance,  and  takes  leave 
of  his  mcxlem  scene  with  a  bit  of  Rabelaisian 
buffoonery  which  outdoes  his  ma^er. — Benj. 
M.  Woodhridge.  Reed  College. 

•  J.'H.  Rosny  Alne.  Dans  le  Calme  et  dans 
la  Tempete.  Paris.  Flammarion.  1936.  354 

pages.  15  francs. — IlluArious  Rosny  Alnfi 
worthily  inaugurates  a  second  half  century 
of  activity  with  this  characfteri^ic  novel  of 
Paris  and  France  at  war.  The  ^ory  deals  with 
a  beneficent  publisher,  Claude  Mauldre,  and 
his  love  for  Comelie  Falaize,  si^er  of  an 
archeologi^,  whose  works  are  graciously 
edited  by  Miuldre.  About  these  characters 
are  grouped  almo^  countless  others,  whose 
activities  are  minutely  narrated.  With  never' 
failing  skill  Rosny  Aine,  making  use  of 
observation  and  fertile  imagination,  has  set 
these  many  characters  againA  a  series  of  power' 
fully  drawn  backgrounds;  one  sees  the  entire 
Saint'German'des'Pres  quarter,  the  Luxem' 
bourg,  and  France  at  grips  with  the  enemy. 
Some  readers  will  find  the  author’s  ^yle, 
marked  with  mannerisms  and  metaphors,  some' 
what  difficult,  they  will  not  agree  with  all  his 
observations,  they  will  find  the  plot  somewhat 
meagre,  yet  all  will  readily  recognize  and 
marvel  at  his  continued  power  and  vitality. 
— Geo.  B.  Watts.  Davidson  College. 

•  Ramon  J.  Sender.  Contre'Attaque  en  Es' 
pagne.  Traduit  de  I’Espagnol  par  Georges 
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Benichou.  Paris.  Editions  Sociales  Interna¬ 
tionales.  1937.  392  pages.  25  francs. — 
Fascinating  reading,  whichever  side  you  may 
happen  to  favor.  At  the  same  time  passionate 
and  unre^rained.  Value  as  a  document? 
It  sounds  convincing,  but  it  is  not  artless: 
Sender  knows  his  trade.  This  does  not  invali¬ 
date  either  his  tales  of  heroism  or  his  tales 
of  horror:  but,  after  the  experience  of  1914, 
the  hi^orian  had  better  be  doubly  careful. 
Mo^  convincing  perhaps:  the  melancholy  of 
Valle  Inclan,  shortly  before  the  outbreak  of 
the  war,  and  juSt  before  his  death:  “What  a 
progress  in  Spain  in  the  lasSt  thirty  years! 
We  are  now  one  of  the  mo^  enlightened, 
handsomeift,  healthier  of  nations.  .  .  And  all 
this  will  be  destroyed  within  a  few’  months! 
What  a  pity!”  jQue  laStima!  These  words  ring 
throughout  the  book,  and  can  be  heard  even 
between  bombardments.  The  pity  of  it!  And 
the  sympathizers  w’ith  democratic  Spain  so 
pitilessly,  so  scrupulously  neutral! — Albert 
Guerard.  Stanford  University. 

•  Henri  Troyat.  La  Clef  de  wute.  Paris. 

Plon.  1937.  243  pages.  15  francs. — A  long 
short  Story,  followed  by  a  shorter  one,  both 
adventures  into  the  w’eirder  realms  of  ab- 
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normal  psychology.  The  title  Story  relates,  in 
journal  form,  the  self-inflidted  tortures  of 
ProSte,  a  man  w’ho  feels  responsible  for  his 
sister’s  death.  Indifference,  which  he  tries  to 
hide  at  first,  gives  w’ay  to  maddening  remorse. 
Eventually  he  becomes  obsessed  w’ith  the  idea 
that  his  own  shadow  is  really  his  sister's  spirit, 
come  back,  apparently  to  comfort,  but  really 
to  punish  him.  In  his  complete  absorption 
in  his  obsession,  ProSte  resembles  the  “Sala- 
vin”  of  Georges  Duhamel,  though  the  latter 
is  a  more  sympathetic  character.  The  other 
Story,  M.  Citrine,  likewise  applies  the  notion 
of  a  mental  keyStone  whose  removal  causes 
the  dow’nfall  of  the  entire  Structure.  Though 
more  pleasant  reading  than  the  first  Story,  it 
is  yet  less  satisfactory  on  the  whole  because 
of  the  incongruity  of  the  end  with  the  some- 
w’hat  humorous  general  tone.  It  seems  right 
and  proper  to  assume  that  ProSte  dies  in 
remorseful  agonies;  but,  though  it  is  perhaps 
logical  that  M.  Citrine  should  lose  his  memory 
after  regaining  it  by  means  of  a  rather  amusing 
experiment,  we  have  not  been  led  to  exped 
it.  It  is  one  of  those  surprise  endings  which, 
one  suspedts,  surprised  the  author  most  of  all. 
— Olive  Hawes.  University  of  Oklahoma. 
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•  Der  T^eue  Brockjiaus.  Allbuch  in  vier 
Banden  und  einem  Atlas.  Atlas.  Leipzig. 
F.  A.  Brockhaus.1937.  XVH-680+177  (4-col¬ 
umn)  pages.  20  and  24  marks. — Boo}{S  Abroad 
has  already  commented  enthusiastically  on  the 
first  two  volumes  of  the  remarkable  Allbuch. 
The  Atlas  which  supplements  the  4-volume 


encyclopedia  is  quite  as  wise  and  thorough  a 
piece  of  work  as  the  reSt  of  it.  When  Heinrich 
Zerkaulen  remarks  of  the  enterprise,  “Es  id 
ein  herrliches  Werk,  wie  es.  .  .  halt  nur  ein 
deutscher  Verlag  herausbringen  kann,”  he  is 
not  mouthing  patriotic  hyperbole  but  speaking 
the  simple  truth.  Brockhaus  has  set  a  mark  for 
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English,  French  and  American  didlionary' 
makers  and  atlas-makers  to  shoot  at.  Here  is  a 
mode^'price  atlas  which  has  more  information 
than  the  mo^  expensive  work  of  the  sort  ever 
contained  before.  There  are  nearly  700  colored 
maps,  and  mo^  of  them  (a  few  of  them  under' 
take  more  detail  than  a  page  of  this  size  can 
carry  di^indtly)  are  entirely  legible  and 
easily  intelligible.  Accompanying  these  maps, 
in  frequent  small  groups,  not  bunched  tO' 
gether  at  the  beginning  or  the  end,  are  between 
800  and  900  photographs,  all  helpfully  labeled, 
such  as;  “der  Michigan'Boulevard  am  Michi' 
gan  See,  die  teuer^e  Strasse  der  Welt,”  and 
“Von  den  Bolschewi^en  zeri^torte  Kirche  in 
Nischni'Novgorod”  (even  a  German  atlas 
mu^  do  its  National  Socially  duty  and  fetch 
the  Russians  a  sly  poke  in  the  ribs  whenever 
it  sees  a  good  opportunity). 

It  is  obvious  that  with  670  maps  (an  ex' 
pensive  English  atlas  which  lies  on  the  review' 
er’s  desk  has  112),  the  Allbuch  Atlas  can 
furnish  a  great  variety  of  information.  Its  300 
maps  of  Europe  record  temperatures,  eleva' 
tions,  flora,  fauna,  density  of  population,  Ian' 
guages,  religions,  air'transport  lines,  radio 
^tions,  di^ribution  of  Germans  in  other 
countries,  items  whose  mere  repetition  would 
take  more  space  than  this  review.  Its  70  maps 
for  Asia,  40  for  Africa,  50  for  North  Amer' 
ica,  do  a  great  deal,  if  much  less,  for  the  re^ 
of  the  world.  And  its  125  pages  of  hi^orical 
maps,  ancient,  mediaeval  and  modern, — from 
ancient  Pale^ine,  Greece,  Peru,  Yucatan, 
to  the  new  Empire  of  Manchukuo,  are  nothing 
short  of  admirable.  The  geographical  index 
mu^  have  in  the  neighborhood  of  60,000  en' 
tries.— R.  T.  H. 

•  Konrad  Heiden.  Ein  Mann  Gegen  Europa. 

Ziiri  h.  Europa  Verlag.  1937.  390  pages. 

6  and  8  Swiss  francs. — Among  the  newspaper 
men  who  have  achieved  fame  as  hi^orians  .  f 
contemporary  dictatorships  Konrad  Heiden 
holds  a  di^inguished  place.  Europe  is  to  him  a 
community  of  intere^,  a  de^iny,  a  condition 
of  democracy  concomitant  with  freedom  and 
peace,  again^  which  one  man.  Hitler,  symbol 
of  the  disruption  of  his  age,  cannot  prevail. 
A  profound  analysis  of  the  Nazi  phenomenon 
and  its  European  repercussions  leads  Heiden 
to  several  significant  conclusions;  Germany 
can  never  wage  a  long  war  successfully;  her 
war  potential  is  too  low;  and  there  are  grave 
doubts  as  to  the  probable  success  of  a  quick 
thruA.  Memories  of  1914'1918  are  ^ill  fresh. 
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painful  and  potent.  The  play  of  alliances  is 
exceedingly  dangerous  for  Germany.  Europe 
has  a  deep  desire  for  peace  but  she  is  ^ill  ^rong 
enough  to  triumph  over  the  relatively  puny 
instruments  of  dicltatorial  violence.  When  these 
have  had  their  day  a  democratically  conSti' 
tutcd  parliament  of  nations  will  be  a  founda' 
tion-Slone  in  the  international  political 
Strudiure  of  a  new  era. — W.  A.  W. 

•  Fritz  Ibriigger.  Deutsche  auf  beiJen  Set' 
ten.  Leipzig.  Quelle  und  Meyer.  1936. 
304  pages.  3.50  marks. — ^Herr  Ibriigger  was 
a  front  line  soldier  of  the  Imperial  German 
Army  during  the  recent  world  insanity,  and 
is  exceedingly  proud  of  it.  In  1918  he  was 
taken  prisoner  by  some  American  soldiers  and 
was  returned  to  Germany  in  September  1919. 
He  discovers,  and  is  apparently  quite  shocked 
by  the  fadt,  that  many  of  the  American  sob 
diers  had  good  German  blood  in  their  veins. 
And  some  of  them  came  from  parents  who  had 
emigrated  diredlly  from  the  Fatherland.  Some 
of  the  soldiers  spoke  good  German.  There  were, 
therefore,  Germans  on  both  sides  of  that  great 
conflidl — it  was  brother  against  brother. 
Haven't  there  been  many  wars  in  history  in 
which  brother  has  fought  againSt  brother? 
Herr  Ibriigger  cannot  understand  at  all, 
apparently,  why  the  United  States — in  view 
of  the  fadt  that  so  many  Germans  had  come  to 
this  country — should  have  come  into  the 
world  war  againSt  his  country.  He  writes  at 
great  length  in  his  closing  chapters  on  the 
so'called  history  of  German  emigration  and  on 
the  great  contributions  which  Germans  have 
made  to  American  culture.  But  Still  he  cannot 
understand  the  phenomenon  which  is  his  cen- 
tral  theme.  Perhaps  he  should  realize  that, 
after  all,  blood  is  no  thicker  than  water  when 
it  comes  to  international  politics.  An  objedtive 
work  on  anthropology — particularly  cultural 
anthropology — might  be  of  help  to  the  au' 
thor.  As  it  is,  his  book  makes  exceedingly 
interesting  reading,  as  much  for  the  psychology 
of  the  author  as  for  the  contents  of  the  book. — 
Harry  7^.  Howard.  Miami  University. 

•  Alexander  Stein.  Adolf  Hitler,  Schuler  der 
"’Weisen  von  Zion."  Karlsbad.  Verlag 
“Graphia.”  1936.  120  pages.  80  pfennigs. — 
The  “Protocols  of  Zion”  is  that  famed  forgery 
detailing  a  Jewish  scheme  for  world  mastery 
which  has  been  so  widely  used  in  anti'Semitic 
propaganda.  Stein  finds  the  methods  by  which 
Hitler  gained  power  and  rules,  and  the  prin- 
ciples  advocated  in  Nazi  words  and  adtion. 
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almo^  identical  with  this  supposed  plan  for 
the  conquer  of  the  nations,  and  he  finds 
Hitler's  Weltpolitik  but  an  Aryan  version  of 
the  Machiavellianism  he  deems  so  hateful  and 
Jewish. 

IlluArating  with  many  quotations  to  prove 
his  point,  the  author  makes  out  a  severe 
indi(^tment  of  National  Socialism. — James  A. 
Long.  Yoakum,  Texas. 

•  Rudolf  Hans  Bartsch.  Lumpazivagabun' 
duSy  Johann  J^eStroys  Sprunge  und  Seiten' 

sprunge.  Salzburg.  Bergland'Buch.  1936.  300 
pages.  3.80  marks. — The  life  of  Ne^roy  in  its 
general  traits  is  fairly  well  known,  but  it  has 
remained  for  his  townsman  to  make  of  it  a 
suggefStive,  informal  and  yet  serious  biography. 
Full  of  amusing  anecdotes  and  shafts  of  wit,  it 
makes  good  reading.  At  the  same  time,  the  ele- 
ments  of  the  charadter  of  Ne^roy  are  made 
clear.  His  vanity,  lack  of  consideration  for 
others,  his  superficiality  and  hollowness  show 
up  as  much  as  his  sympathetic  weakness,  his 
geniality  and  his  light'hearted  recognition  of 
his  many  faults.  Perhaps  the  primary  quality 
of  the  work  is  the  indication  of  the  close 
relationship  between  the  adlor^author  and 
his  times,  or  the  role  he  fulfilled  as  “Volks' 
ventil.”  As  significant  minor  symbols  of  a 
whole  political  period,  not  many  could  em¬ 
body  better  than  he  the  political  conscience 
of  Vienna  of  the  period  preceding  1848.  From 
the  {Standpoint  of  the  portrayal  of  a  charadter, 
what  Bartsch  has  made  of  him  is  about  as  much 
as  could  be  made  of  a  figure  of  this  sort. 
Ne^roy’s  second  partner  in  life  furnishes  the 
foundation  for  a  much  Wronger  p»ersonage  than 
this  Hulot-like  bohemian.  The  minor  figures 
help  bring  out  the  progression  in  the  char¬ 
adter  of  Johann,  particularly  where  age  begins 
to  take  its  toll  in  his  life.  It  may  be  objected 
in  a  general  way  that  somewhat  too  frequent 
“philosophical”  reflexions  detradt  from  the 
force  of  the  book.  This  particular  Don  Juan 
is  too  superficial  to  have  much  of  the  diabolic 
charadter  which  the  author  seems  anxious  to 
impute  to  him. — George  B.  Raser.  University 
of  Roche^er. 

•  Heinrich  Bdmsen.  Zweita}{t,  Viertaht  und 
Turbinen.  Erlebnisse  eines  Schiffs-  und 

Garantie-Ingenieurs.  Berlin-Steghtz.  Junge  Ge¬ 
neration.  1937.  254  pages.  4  marks. — The 
author  of  this  juvenile  is  very  successful  in 
presenting  technical  matter  in  a  popular  form 
and  intereAingly.  In  preparing  this  bc»k,  he 
had  access  to  the  notes  and  drawings  of  a 


prominent  Hamburg  ship  engineer  who  is  ^fll 
adtive,  Klaus  Behrendorf,  so  that  there  is  no 
que^ion  of  the  accuracy  of  his  technical  infor¬ 
mation.  Bomsen  is  a  good  ^ory-teller,  and  his 
tale  of  young  Klaus’s  experiences  and  adven¬ 
tures  on  all  seas  and  in  many  lands  is  extremely 
well  told.  It  is  true  that  Americans  may  con¬ 
sider  the  frequent  discussions  of  Germany's 
war-  and  po^-warmcods  and  her  “jetziger  1 
Wiederaufrtieg”  more  or  less  superfluous. 
But  it  mu^  not  be  forgotten  that  the  bcx)k  was  1 
written  fir^  of  all  for  German  youth.  The 
author  is  furnishing  these  young  persons  useful 
information  about  ship  con^rudlion,  about  the 
operation  of  the  old  oil-motors  and  the  modem 
turbines,  about  the  duties,  joys  and  sorrows 
of  dock-laborers,  machini^s  and  engineers,  j 
about  war  ships  and  great  transatlantic  liners, 
like  the  “Columbus”  and  the  “Europa,”  about  I 
U-boats,  trial  trips,  about  other  lands  and  cus¬ 
toms.  With  some  abbreviation,  the  book 
deserves  translation  into  English,  and  would 
make  a  valuable  addition  to  American  juvenile 
literature. — Rudolf  Seiden.  Foreign  Authors’ 
Syndicate,  Kansas  City,  Missouri. 

•  Hans  Ebehng.  Ernil  Wiechert.  Der  Weg  ; 
eines  Dichters.  Mit  einem  Bildnis.  Ber¬ 
lin.  Grote.  1937.  254  pages.  2.80  marks. — This 
^udy  of  the  author  of  Der  Kinderhreuzzug, 
Die  Magd  des  Jurgen  Dos\ocil,  Die  Majorin, 
and  Hintennovelle — to  mention  the  be^  of  his  j 
published  work — was  timed  to  commemorate  1 
Wiechert 's  50th  birthday.  May  18,  1937-  It  is  , 
what  one  might  call  a  “spiritual  biography,"  [ 
paying  more  attention  to  the  poet’s  inner  life 
than  to  his  external  experiences,  though  the  j 
latter  are  by  no  means  negledled.  Thoughtful 
and  appreciative  analyses  of  Wiechert’s  writ¬ 
ings,  in  which  much  of  his  own  life-experience 

is  embodied,  are  of  great  value  for  the  ^udent 
of  contemporary  literature.  An  8-page  bibliog-  1 
raphy  concludes  this  useful  little  volume.—  ' 
Bayard  Morgan.  Stanford  University. 

•  Rudolf  Fahmer.  Arndt.  Gei^iges  und 
politisches  Verhalten.  Stuttgart.  W. 

Kohlhammer.  1937.  262  pages.  7-50  and  9 
marks. — Beginning  with  a  pidture  of  the  his¬ 
torical  background  of  the  War  of  Liberation, 
in  which  Napoleon  is  shown  as  the  awakencr  ; 
and  teacher  of  the  leaders  of  the  movement,  i 
the  author  explains  that  no  man  represented 
the  spirit  and  adtion  of  this  movement  better  i 
than  Arndt,  who  was  intere^ed  in  it  from  ■ 
the  beginning  to  the  end.  A  sketch  of  his  life 
follows,  after  which  the  author  enters  upon 
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the  main  part  of  his  ^udy.  We  become  ac' 
quainted  with  the  spiritual  sacrifices  Arndt 
made  in  fighting  for  his  political  goal.  Torn 
between  Paganism  and  Chri^ianism,  he  turns 
fiilly  to  the  latter  to  use  it  as  an  effedtive 
means  in  his  fight  for  German  freedom.  With 
a  great  love  for  heroes  it  becomes  his  fate 
to  hate  and  fight  Napoleon,  who  seems  to 
possess  every  trait  desirable  in  a  great  leader 
except  for  his  foreign  birth.  At  a  time  when 
all  hope  for  Germany  and  her  national  future 
seems  losSt,  Arndt  keeps  his  faith  in  the  great' 
ness  of  his  people  and  in  their  mission.  When 
the  representatives  of  an  old  world  at  the 
Congress  of  Vienna  interfered  with  this  mis- 
sion,  plans  are  even  made  to  bring  Napoleon 
back  to  break  up  their  schemes. 

The  la^  chapter  shows  Arndt  fully  real' 
ixd  that  mere  external  political  accomplish' 
ments  meant  nothing,  if  not  followed  and 
su^ined  by  the  achievements  of  the  deeper 
forces  of  the  life'giving  spirit.  Here  his  fine 
under^anding  for  Goethe’s  attitude  toward 
the  political  situation  reveals  itself  in  words 
like  these:  “Aber  er  war  zu  edel,  um  zu  wim' 
mern  und  zu  scheltcn,  um  das  flache  Ge' 
schnatter  des  Kriegs-  und  Staatstheaters  zu 
vermehren.” 

A  bibliography  concludes  this  scholarly 
^dy  of  the  great  German. — Karl  J.  Arndt. 
Louisiana  State  University. 

t  Walter  Gorlitz.  Marc  Aurel:  Kaiser  und 
Philosoph.  Leipzig.  Quelle  und  Meyer. 
1936.  222  pages.  5  marks. — The  life  of  the 
Stoic  emperor,  Marcus  Aurelius,  reveals  a 
peculiar  pathos  and  dignity  which  make  it  one 
of  the  mo^  intere^ing  careers  in  Roman  his' 
tory.  Drawn  from  his  ^udy  to  the  pomp  and 
trials  of  empire,  he  did  his  duty  with  unflinch' 
ing  courage,  managing  in  the  mid^  of  war 
again^  the  Danube  barbarians  to  write  those 
Meditations  which  offer  us  so  intimate  a  view 
of  the  philosophet'tuler.  No  warrior  like 
Trajan,  no  dilettante  like  Hadrian,  Marcus 
Aurelius  carried  on  the  beA  traditions  of  the 
“Good  Emperors”  and  of  Roman  morality  in  a 
tired  and  decadent  age;  not  even  the  unfaith' 
fulness  of  his  wife  nor  the  treachery  of  his 
miniver,  Avidius  Cassius,  could  ^ir  him  to 
surrender  his  Stoic  ideals  for  revenge  and 
reproach.  He  remained  to  the  end  the  sad 
and  kindly  figure  no  one,  not  even  his  closed 
friends,  Cornelius  Pronto,  RuAicus,  his 
adopted  brother  Verus,  could  really  under' 
tond,  surrounding  himself  with  scholars  and 
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rhetoricians  rather  than  with  soldiers  or 
sycophants.  The  sources  for  his  biography  in' 
elude,  beside  the  Meditations  and  hi^orical 
accounts,  the  Column  of  Aurelius  in  the 
Piazza  Colonna  at  Rome;  reproductions  of 
fourteen  scenes,  all  military,  from  this  column, 
illuArate  the  book.  A  vivid  account  of  the 
social  and  political  background  briefly  sketched 
in  together  with  a  careful  bibliography,  a 
genealogical  diagram,  and  a  map  increase  the 
value  of  this  excellent  popular  biography. — 
L.  Robert  Lind.  Wabash  College. 

•  W.  Menke.  Das  Heldenlied  vom  Alcazar. 

Paderbom.  Schoningh.  1937-  132  pages. 

2  and  2.80  marks. — A  hymn  of  praise  to  the 
defenders  of  the  Alcazar  in  Toledo,  who  for 
seventy'one  days  held  the  fortress  againA  the 
troops  of  the  Madrid  government.  Seventeen 
truck  loads  of  ammunition  intended  for  Ma' 
drid  were  captured  by  the  insurgents,  and  this 
enabled  them  to  resiA  so  long  the  attacks  of 
the  government  forces.  Perhaps  the  mo^ 
dramatic  incident  is  the  government  com' 
mander’s  demand  of  Colonel  Moscardo,  chief 
of  the  insurgent  garrison,  for  the  surrender 
of  the  Alcazar,  the  alternative  being  the  execu' 
tion  of  the  son  of  the  latter,  who  was  a  pris' 
oner  of  the  assaulting  force.  To  make  the 
scene  more  tense,  the  young  man  himself  was 
put  on  the  phone  to  his  father,  who  neverthe' 
less  refused  to  surrender,  telling  the  lad  how 
to  die  like  a  hero,  and  bidding  him  a  laA  fare' 
well.  At  la^  the  insurgents  succeeded  in  reliev' 
ing  the  survivors.  The  author’s  bias  is  patent. 
In  fairness,  however,  one  mu^  admit  an  equal 
bias  in  writings  emanating  from  government 
sources. — Calvert  J.  Winter.  University  of 
Kansas. 

•  Karl  Rottger.  Das  Unzerftorbare  oder 

Die  Vollendung  des  Ein^.  Leipzig.  Paul 

Li^.  1937.  188  pages.  3.80  marks. — The  60 
year  old  WeAphalian  school  teacher  Karl 
Rottger  has  already  won  a  place  in  the  hiAory 
of  literature  as  the  close  friend  of  Otto  zur 
Linde  and  as  a  contributor  to  Linde’s  and 
Pannwitz’s  monthly  Charon.  His  Unzer' 
itorbare  is  a  collection  of  three  biographical 
essays,  about  his  youth,  his  mother,  and  his 
wife.  Rottger  is  German  in  his  sincerity,  in 
his  unworldliness,  in  his  my^icism,  in  his 
flight  from  reality.  He  does  not  attempt  to 
picture  an  ordered  cosmos,  but  presents  small 
pieces  of  a  world  which  he  makes  live  with 
the  jxjwer  of  his  poetic  feeling.  His  book  gives 
an  account  of  a  purposeful  and  devout  life 
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despite  dire  poverty,  failure,  and  sickness  of 
mind  and  body. — Hans  W.  Rosenhaupt. 
Knox  Ck)llege. 

•  Luigi  Salvatorelli.  Benedict,  der  Abt  des 
Abendlandes.  Aus  dem  Italienischen 
libertragen  von  Gertrud  Kvihl'Claassen.  Ham' 
burg.  H.  Goverts  Verlag.  1937.  193  pages. 
6.80  marks. — A  biography  using  as  primary 
sources  the  Rule,  and  the  earlier  account  of 
the  reformer  and  organizer  of  We^em  mon' 
achism  as  contained  in  Pope  Gregory  the 
Great’s  Dialogues.  But  Signor  Salvatorelli  is  a 
critical  hi^orian,  and  in  presenting  the  “Father 
of  Many  Nations”  in  his  social,  political  and 
religious  context,  he  lifts  the  curtain  for  us 
upon  a  troubled  century  as  well — one  facing 
problems  in  essence  not  uncontemporary'.  For 
the  sixth  century  in  the  Roman  Empire  too 
was  a  “break'up”  time  of  huge  proportions. 
The  ascendancy  of  young  Germanic  peoples 
was  shaking  the  organized  societv  of  Roman 
antiquity  to  its  very  foundations.  In  an 
Empire  itself  politically  bifurcated.  Church 
and  State  were  contending  for  temporal  power. 
Many  of  the  clergy  were  venally  mind  d. 
A  morbid  asceticism  of  either  the  eremite  or 
cenobite  type  was  the  religious  ideal  of  the 
day;  while  Ne^orians  and  monophysites  rent 
the  Body  of  Chri^  asunder  with  lengthy 
ChrisSlological  logomachies.  Nothing  seemed 
secure.  And  this  “la^  Roman,”  paradoxically 
enough,  be^  served  this  darken  period  of 
Italian  hi^ory  and  centuries  to  come  precisely 
by  gar  nicht  eingreifen.  Better,  he  quietly 
e^blished  a  w'ay  of  life  (of  which  ne  quid 
ntmis  was  the  keynote)  and  an  in^itution 
that  were  later  to  prove  of  incalculable  value, 
as  well  culturally  and  economically  as  morally 
and  spiritually;  and  this  not  alone  in  Italy, 
but  also  in  England,  Ireland,  France,  Switzer' 
land — and  (Germany  (“please  note,”  the  ap' 
pearance  of  the  translation  at  this  time  would 
seem  to  say).  The  author  has  preserved  the 
charm  of  the  legendary  and  the  miraculous 
elements  even  in  a  critical  biography.  The 
translation  is  in  smooth  and  idiomatic  German. 
— Paul  F.  LMuben£tein.  (Connecticut  College, 
New  London,  (Connecticut. 

•  Wilhelm  Schafer.  Meine  Eltern.  Miin' 
chen.  Langen'Miiller.  1937-  140  pages. 
3.20  marks. — The  di^inguished  author  here 
gives  us  in  very  vivid  fashion  a  hi^ory  of  his 
parents,  and  incidentally  of  his  own  child' 
hood.  He  is  extremely  good  at  the  delineation 
of  character.  The  center  of  the  stage  is  cxrcupied 
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by  the  father,  Paul  Schafer,  and  beside  him 
^ands  his  wife,  the  poet's  mother,  a  woman 
of  peasant  ^ock,  who  remained  till  the  end  of 
her  life  rather  her  husband's  servant  than 
his  wife.  It  is  unfortunate  that  the  laA  pages 
of  this  charming  hi^ory  take  on  a  propaganda 
tone.  Arc  we  to  assume  that  the  fine  old  poet 
Wilhelm  Schafer  writes  at  the  dictation  of 
the  Reichspressekammer?  How  else  are  we  ! 
to  underhand  his  discussion  of  his  “Erbhof'?  I 
Can  it  be  that  his  old  father  Paul  Schafer,  who  t 
resembles  a  canny  Hebrew  business  man  more  [ 
nearly  than  a  Hessian  shoemaker  and  peasant,  j 
was  cheated  “by  Jewish  machinations”  out  of  I 
the  “Schlossgut”  which  he  had  acquired  so 
easily? — Arnold  Bleyberg.  Chickasha,  Okla- 
homa. 

•  Wilhelm  Scheuermann.  Johann  Friedrich 
Oberlin.  Ein  Mann  mit  Gott.  Berlin.  Ro- 

w'ohlt.  1937.  267  pages. — A  superior  book  on 
the  famous  Pa^or  of  Steintal,  after  whom  a  ^ 
city  and  a  college  in  America  are  named.  It  is 
differentiated  from  biographies  known  to  the 
reviewer  by  a  patently  better  sense  of  cultural 
psychology.  Comprehension  is  more  than 
acquisition  of  information. 

This  day  which  finds  America  and  the 
world  in  a  welter  of  panaceas  incident  to  a 
crack'Up  of  long'e^blished  in^itutions  might 
learn  from  the  genius  and  saint  of  Ban'dc'la' 
Roche.  Life  was  one,  to  him.  The  enrichment 
of  the  soil  by  proper  manuring  was  sometime- 
theme  of  his  sermons.  Self-help  was  the  gospel, 
or  the  earthward  part  of  it.  His  cooperative 
antedated  Raiffeisen.  Popular  education  was  a 
matter  of  course,  and  continuing  education  his 
ideal.  The  shams  and  froth  of  the  crisis  of  the 
French  Revolution  spent  themselves  upon  the 
well-entrenched  in^itutions  Oberlin  had 
wrought  in  the  one-time  icy  wa.<tes  of  the 
Vosges  Mountains.  If  anywhere  the  in^itu- 
tion  w-as  the  lengthened  shadow  of  a  man, 
that  man  was  Oberlin  and  his  parish  his  crea¬ 
tion,  a  reality  and  an  influence  that  ^ill  vitally 
endure.  His  kind  is  desperately  needed  today. 

— John  F.  C.  Green.  McKeesport,  Pennsyl¬ 
vania. 

•  Leopold  von  Schlozer.  Dorothea  von 
Schlozer.  Ein  deutsches  Frauenleben  um 

die  Jahrhundertwende  1770'1825.  Gottingen. 
Deuerliche  Buchhandlung.  1937.  352  pages. 
5.80  marks. — Leopold  von  Schlozer 's  work  is 
more  than  a  mere  biography  of  his  great-aunt 
Dorothea.  It  is  an  excellent  discussion  of  the 
cultural  life  at  the  turn  of  the  eighteenth 
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century.  A  thorough,  scholarly  inve^igation 
of  the  literary  and  social  life  of  the  period 
combined  with  a  fir^  hand  acquaintance  with 
his  family  tradition  lend  authenticity  to 
Schlozer’s  book.  In  fascinating  pictures  he 
portrays  the  life  of  one  of  the  fir^  “Fraulein 
Doktor.”  Her  father,  the  hi^orian  Augu^ 

'  Ludwig  von  Schlozer,  of  whom  Maria  Theresa 
'  is  quoted  to  have  said:  “Das  geht  nicht!  Was 
I  wiirde  Schlozer  dazu  sagen?”,  put  his  “anti' 
*  Basedow'”  educational  theories  to  the  teA 
I  in  her  case.  Dorothea’s  life  refuted  the  age' 
j  old  prejudice  that  scholarship  and  womanhcxxl 
'  were  incompatible.  It  was  perhaps  her  un' 
usual  scholarly  background  which  made  her 
bear  so  proudly  and  ^oically  the  unhappy 
days  of  poverty  which  she  subsequently  had 
to  endure.  As  a  young  girl  she  wrote  to  Luise 
Michaelis  as  follows  on  the  subject  of  mat' 
nage.  “Weiber  sind  nicht  in  der  Welt,  bloss 
!  um  Manner  zu  amiisieren.  Weiber  sind 
Menschen  wie  Manner:  eines  soli  das  andere 
gliicklich  machen.”  This  advanced  ^atement 
of  the  adolescent  Dorothea  compares  favor' 
ably  in  maturity  of  judgment  with  that  of  the 
great  champion  of  woman  suffrage,  her  con' 
temporary  Thecxior  Gottlieb  von  Hippel,  who 
expressed  similar  ideas  in  his  treatises  Uber  die 
£he(Berlin,  1774)  and  Uber  die  biirgerliche  Ver' 
besserung  der  Weiber  (Berlin,  1792). 

Although  the  life'^ory  of  Dorothea  com' 
prises  the  core  of  this  book,  it  also  contains 
a  mine  of  interesting  details  concerning  prom' 
inent  literary  and  political  persons  of  the 
period.  KlopStock,  Voss,  Heinse,  Jacobi, 
Claudius,  GerStenberg,  and  the  Stollbergs 
were  friends  of  August  Ludwig  von  Schlozer. 
The  latter’s  bon  mot  concerning  his  friend 
Klop^ock:  “Wiewohl  ich  nicht  seinen  Mes' 
sias  und  er  nicht  meine  Staatsanzeigen  lieSl,” 
has  more  than  anecdotal  significance.  Heinse, 
the  author  of  Ardinghello  oder  die  glucl{lichen 
Inseln,  was  Dorothea’s  guide  at  Rome.  Her 
letters  and  diary  portray  the  personalities  of 
her  contemporaries  so  vividly  that  they 
furnish  a  valuable  source  for  the  Student  of 
this  epoch.  The  description  of  the  venerable 
“(jeorgia  Augusta”  and  its  professors  lends 
'  a  human  touch  to  the  biographies  of  the 
scholars  of  the  pericxi.  An  analytical  and  bio 
graphical  index  makes  the  contents  of  the  vob 
ume  easily  accessible.  Leopold  von  Schlozer 
has  succeeded  in  eredting  a  memorial  to  Doro' 
thea  and  her  father,  of  whom  Goethe  once  said : 
“Vater  und  Tochter  verdienen,  dass  ihr 
Andenken  erhalten  bleibe.” — Otto  Wirth. 
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Indiana  University  Extension  Division.  Calu' 
met  Center,  Illinois. 

•  Halil  Beg.  Das  Land  der  letzten  Ritter. 
Aufgezeichnet  von  Luise  Laporte.  Mun' 

chen.  Beck.  1936.  265  pages. — The  locale  of 
this  book  is  DagheStan,  a  part  of  the  Caucasus 
lying  to  the  northea^  of  the  mountains  and 
weA  of  the  Caspian  Sea.  In  this  wild  and 
turbulent  country,  not  conquered  by  Russia 
till  toward  the  close  of  the  nineteenth  century, 
the  author  relates  the  experiences  of  his  boy¬ 
hood  and  youth.  Of  a  large  and  well'todo 
family,  Mohammedans  by  faith,  his  early  years 
were  spent  in  close  proximity  to  Nature.  Life 
was  somewhat  primitive  in  that  hidden  corner 
of  the  world.  Blood  feuds  were  common  occur' 
rences.  The  lore  and  literature  of  these  pure' 
blooded  Avars  was  kept  alive  in  their  Tories 
and  legends  told  during  long  winter  nights. 
The  monotony  of  the  narrative  is  interrupted 
by  the  World  War  and  the  revolution  in 
Russia.  When  the  Bolsheviks  seized  power 
in  the  Caucasus,  Halil  Beg  was  forced  to  flee 
and  became  one  of  the  numerous  Russian 
refugees  scattered  all  over  the  world.  He 
reached  Turkey  after  some  exciting  experien- 
ces,  and  there  on  a  love  motif  the  book  closes. 
Drawings  and  aquarelles  by  the  author 
enhance  the  appearance  of  the  book. — E. 
Trenlpier.  New  York  City. 

•  Jacob  Schaffner.  Vol}{  zu  Schiff.  Zwei  See' 
fahrten  mit  der  KdF'Hochseeflotte.  Ham' 

burg.  Hanseatische  Verlagsan^alt.  1936. — 
This  book  is  dedicated  to  the  coming  Swiss 
Volksgemeinschaft,  but  its  subjedt-matter  is 
of  general  intere^,  since  it  describes  the  two 
“Kraft  durch  Freude”  voyages,  one  to  Madeira 
and  one  to  Norway.  While  painting  the  sea, 
the  landscapes  and  the  cities,  the  author  is 
chiefly  intere^ed  in  the  passengers  and  their 
reaction  to  these  unusual  and  cheerful  experi' 
ences.  For  here,  passengers  with  accents  aC' 
quired  in  all  parts  of  Germany  and  some  parts 
of  Switzerland,  talk  and  sing;  an  hi^oric  proC' 
ess  goes  on  aboard  the  St.  Louis,  a  new  national 
community  is  born.  Various  issues  of  the  con' 
temporary  German  movement  are  discussed, 
generally  praised,  occasionally  criticized.  One 
of  the  movement’s  chief  activities  is  singing. 
The  National  Socialist  movement  supplements 
and  unifies  the  songs  of  the  Wandervogel,  of 
the  War,  of  the  pa^  in  general.  Singing  circles 
are  spreading  all  over  the  country,  giving 
expression  to  the  political  unification  which  is 
in  progress.  New  collections  of  songs  appear. 
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which  eliminate  sweet,  sentimental  melodies 
and  “ausgelutschte  Texte"  and  demand 
“Mark  in  der  Freude,  der  Haltung.”  As  yet, 
there  are  no  new  Volkslieder  springing  up; 
the  new  songs  are  produced  by  leading  groups 
and  individuals.  But  the  KdF  movement  has 
to  its  credit  one  achievement  with  regard  to 
singing;  all  sorts  and  conditions  of  men,  in- 
eluding  factory  workers,  sing  together  the 
beautiful  old  folk  songs.  The  author  says  that 
he,  tex),  was  carried  away  by  the  KdF  vaca' 
tioni^s;  he,  who  had  not  sung  since  he  was 
young  and  who  suffered  from  chronic  bron- 
chitis,  “sang  und  krachzte  erfreut  und  gelo^ 
wieder  einmal  in  einer  Singgemeinschaft  mit, 
wurde  jung  und  quellend.”  The  old  class  delu' 
sion,  the  dominance  of  money  and  the  “Geselh 
schaftplunder,”  fled  from  the  songs  and  laugh- 
ter.  It  is  an  intere^ing  book,  with  aspects  of 
the  Nazi  movement  new  to  foreigners. — 
H.  M.  Bosshard.  Clark  University. 

•  Karl  Groos.  Die  Unfterblichl^eitsfrage. 

Neue  Deutsche  Forschungen.  Berlin. 

Junker  und  Diinnhaupt.  1936.  95  pages.  4.80 
marks. — In  flve  short  chapters,  the  author 
treats  of  the  problem  of  immortality  as  seen 
by  Leibniz,  Fechner,  Driesch,  and  William 
James.  The  16  remaining  pages  contain  his 
own  “Schlussbetrachtungen.”  This  condensed 
form  and  Groos’  personal  terminology,  which 
is  sometimes  almo^  prohibitive,  render  it 
difficult  to  venture  a  definite  conclusion  as  to 
the  philosophical  tenets  of  the  author.  His 
metaphysics  is  concerned  with  “Denkmoglich- 
keiten”  rather  than  with  the  acfhialities  of 
thought  and  therefore  dangerously  approaches 
a  certain  fashionable  trend  to  make  meta¬ 
physics  and  poetry  mix.  But  the  mixture  is  un¬ 
sound  and  to  the  disadvantage  and  detriment 
of  both  poetry  and  philosophy.  It  appears  that 
Groos  follows  the  general  concepts  of  a  pan- 
enthei^ic  metaphysics  that  can  point  to  Leib¬ 
niz,  Shaftesbury  and,  more  remotely,  Plotinus 
as  its  legitimate  anceAors. — Kurt  Fran^  Rein' 
hardt.  Stanford  University. 

•  Kurt  Adolf  Mautz.  Die  Philosophie  Max 
Stimers  im  Gegensatz  zum  Hegelschen 

Idealismus.  Berlin.  Junker  und  Diinnhaupt. 
1936. 142  pages.6  marks. — Stirner’s  philosophy 
or  better  mythology  of  “the  natural  man’’ 
(see  especially  Der  Einzige  und  sein  Eigentum: 
the  Only  One  and  his  Property)  is  directed 
againA  Hegel’s  philosophy  of  Spirit  and  His' 
tory.  Preparatory  to  the  principal  task  it 
criticizes  the  ideology  of  19th-century  liberal- 
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ism,  Feuerbach’s  Anthropology  and  Bruno 
Bauer’s  Critique.  To  Hegel’s  ideali^ic  univer- 
salism  Stimer  opposes  his  irrationali^ic  solip¬ 
sism;  to  the  belief  in  the  sole  reality  of  the  Idea 
manife^ing  itself  in  hi^ory  the  belief  in  the 
sole  reality  of  the  empirical  but  ahi^orial  I 
in  its  here  and  now  (der  Einzige):  to  man  pos¬ 
sessed  (beses.stfn),  as  Stirner  would  say,  by  fic¬ 
titious  ideal  'ftrudtures  (general  concepts:  such  i 
as  God,  humanity,  law.  State)  involving  negled 
and  submission  of  the  individual,  he  opposes 
the  particular  man  with  the  pre-logical  cer-  [ 
tainty  of  his  own  organic  exigence  and  with  | 
his  egoi^ic  intereA  involving  the  denial  of  I 
all  supra-individual  values.  All  ideals  and 
motives  reA  in  the  particular  nature  of  the 
particular  I,  not  in  an  ideal  sphere;  they  are 
the  property  (Eigentum)  of  the  Only  One 
(Einzige).  Stirner  replaces  the  logical  definition, 
the  concept  reali^ically  underwood  as  by 
Hegel,  by  the  pointing  function  of  a  name  ‘ 
(nominalism);  the  ideali^ic  social  ethics  by  the 
egoi^ic  ethics  of  the  Only  One.  The  Einzige, 
the  I,  is  not  a  category;  egoism  not  a  principle; 
they  are  merely  hints.  The  I  is  the  foundation 
and  yet  nothing  (nihilism).  As  Stimer  himself 
realized,  his  irrationalism  ends  in  a  paradox: 
What  he  says  is  not  what  he  means,  and  what 
he  means  cannot  be  said.  Hegel’s  Kolld^iP' 
Ideology-universal  super^ructures,  romantic 
organic  wholeness  disregarding  or  neglecting 
empirical  individuals ;  Stirner's  Privat'idecy 
logy-isolated  individuals,  self-determined  dy¬ 
namic  centres  (atomic  wills)  disregarding  and 
neglecting  common  ideal  forces  that  bind  men 
to  themselves  and  to  each  other.  A  fine  his- 
torico-sy^ematic  ^udy. — Bonno  Tapper.  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Iowa. 

•  Helmut  Echternach.  Es  stehet  geschrieben 
.  .  .Eine  Untersuchung  uber  die  Grerm 
der  Theologie  und  die  Autoritdt  des  Worta. 
Berlin.  Furche  Verlag.  1937-  82  pages.  2.80 
marks. — Martin  Luther’s  translation  of  die  i 
Bible  is  here  set  forth  as  text  and  canon  of  the  j 
Church.  That  means,  of  course,  the  German  : 
Church.  A  point  wholly  missed  would  be 
the  consideration  of  the  canonicity  of  the 
various  translations  for  this  modem  Babel  of 
dialedts  and  languages.  Also,  the  reviewer 
recalls  that  he  once  tried  to  read  to  his  con¬ 
gregation  one  of  Luther’s  sermons,  only  to 
discover  that  German,  as  a  living  language, 
had  so  changed  in  these  brief  centuries  that 
his  hearers  could  not  underhand.  Carried  to 
a  hi^orically  logical  conclusion,  the  thesis  of 
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the  present  author  would  eventually  reduce 
the  Luther  Bible  to  the  position  of  the  ancient 
Coptic  and  Syriac  dialecfts  that  are  ^ill  in 
liturgical  use.  The  people  no  longer  under' 
their  sacred  Scriptures,  yet  the  reading 
possesses  a  my^erious  value  beyond  the 
originally  intended  transmission  of  thought! 
Somehow,  it  is  hard  for  the  American  Church, 
at  Ica^  its  more  liberal  portion,  to  be  con' 
vinced.  We  hold  that  the  accuracy  of  the 
translation — which  mu^  change  with  the 
fluid  conditions  of  a  language — has  some 
worthfiil  connexion  with  its  God'intended 
purpose. — John  F.  C.  Green.  McKeesport, 
Pennsylvania. 

•  Herbert  Cysarz.  Baroc\lyri}{.  (Deutsche 
Literatur  in  Entwicl{lungsreihen.  Reihe 
Burocl(.  Bd.  1.  VoT'  und  Fruhbaroc}{.  278 
pages.  Bd.  2.  Hoch  und  Spdtbaroc^.  305 
pages.  Bd.  3.  Schumnd'  und  Kirchenbaroc\. 
265  pages).  Leipzig.  Reclam.  1937.  7-50,  9  and 
15  marks  each. — Baroc1{,  so  well  known  for  its 
treasures  of  art,  has  been  little  appreciated  for 
its  poetic  expression,  with  the  exception  of  the 
great  hymns  of  Paul  Gerhart  and  a  few  others. 
But  Baroc}{lyril{  is  not  only  the  expression  of  a 
deep  longing  and  faith  rising  out  of  the  flames 
and  de^rudtion  of  the  Thirty  Years  War,  but 
it  is  a  “Hohepunkt  deutscher  Dichtung.”  In 
baroque  lyric  the  German  language  acquires 
“Glanz,  Beweglichkeit,  Pragkraft.  Die  Worte 
beginnen  zu  fliessen,  zu  hiipfen,  zu  tanzen,  zu 
Idingcn  und  jubeln.  Vor  allem  sie  malen.  Sie 
setzen  Farben,  sie  ziehen  Gewinde,  sie  ^reuen 
Blumen.”  Professor  Cysarz’  colledtion  contains 
some  800  poems  by  173  poets  from  all  parts  of 
Germany  covering  a  century  and  a  half.  The 
texts  are  given  in  their  original  form,  with 
occasional  correction  of  evident  errors  in  print' 
mg.  No  commentary  has  been  added, — ah 
though  such  a  help  would  have  been  very 
desirable, — since  it  would  have  demanded 
more  space  than  the  text  itself.  There  are 
however  cx:casional  notes  especially  on  the 
original  meaning  of  words,  which  often  differs 
greatly  from  their  modern  meaning,  as  e.g. 
“Eigenschaft”  meant  “Besitz,”  “geheim” 
meant  “vertraut,”  etc.  The  selection  of  the 
texts  was  not  made  according  to  a  precon' 
ceived  notion  of  what  is  baroque  but  so  as  to 
include  everything  of  importance  in  the  whole 
period,  with  relatively  more  space  to  the  less 
well  known  or  practically  forgotten  poets. 

In  the  6r^  volume  Prof.  Cysarz  gives  an 
excellent  survey  of  Baroc\e  Lyril{  und  baroc^e 
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Lyri\er  (88  pages),  and  at  the  back  of  each 
volume  is  li^ed  the  source  material.  Vot'  und 
FruhbaroeX  opens  with  a  group  of  six  poets 
under  the  heading  Von  der  Renaissance  zum 
Baroc1{,  followed  by  ten  others,  Aufbruche  vor 
und  neben  Opitz,  which  lead  over  to  Das  Reich 
des  Martin  Opitz,  including  besides  25  poems 
of  Opitz  fifty  numbers  of  some  14  poets.  The 
volume  closes  with  the  two  groups  that  gave 
^ronge^  support  to  Opitz:  Der  Konigsberger 
KreiSy  ten  poets  under  the  leadership  of  Simon 
Dach,  and  a  small  group,  Johannes  Rift  und  der 
Ausf(lang  des  Fruhbaroc\. — The  fir^  group  of 
the  second  volume,  Der  ober'  und  niedersdeh' 
sische  Bann,  comprises  a  great  variety  of 
talents,  foremo^  among  them  the  gallant  and 
tender  Paul  Fleming,  then  the  blunt  Bavarian 
Greflinger,  the  reali^ic  Voigtlander,  the 
courteous  Brehme,  the  adventurous  but 
learned  Stieler  with  his  sincere  tone  of  love 
and  friendship.  The  next  group,  Wandlungen 
um  Zesen,  important  for  their  efforts  for  puri' 
fication  of  the  German  language,  leads  up  to 
the  great  T^urnberger  Zunft  with  the  un' 
crowned  prince  of  Niimberg,  Johann  Klaj, 
the  deeply  pieti^ic  Harsdorffer  etc.  With  An' 
dreas  Gryphius,  the  fir^  of  the  Drei  Meiiter, 
we  come  to  the  “monumental^e  Lyrik”  before 
Haller  and  Schiller.  In  the  next  group.  Die 
Schlesischen  Schulen,  a  growing  French  influ' 
ence  and  rationali^ic  tendency  become  more 
and  more  evident,  and  with  the  shift  of  the 
literary  center  from  Silesia  to  Saxony  we  find 
a  bomba^ic  virtuosity  that  degenerates  into 
plain  crudeness  in  Henrici,  the  laA  poet  in' 
eluded. — Besides  the  three  groups  of  Geifl' 
liche  Dichter:  Katholil^en  (15  poets),  MySli\er 
(4)  and  Proteftanten  und  Pietiften  (20),  with 
which  the  whole  collection  closes,  we  find  in 
the  third  volume  three  groups  of  poets  which 
mark  the  gradual  transition  from  Baroque  to 
Rationalism  and  Classicism.  Mchr  Vemunft, 
mehr  Wahrheit  und  Wir}(lichf{eit  are  the  key' 
words  of  the  fir^  group,  Gegenftrom  und 
Wandely  among  which  von  Logau  reprc' 
sents  the  sharped  opposition  to  Baroque. 
In  Brockes  of  the  next  group,  Alte  Kunfty  neues 
Leben,  we  have  genuine  rationalism  in  baroque 
form.  The  third  group,  Klassiziftische  Verflraf' 
fungen,  leads  from  the  Freiherr  von  Canitz  to 
Johann  ChriAoph  Gottsched. — The  three  vob 
umes  are  not  only  an  out^nding  scholarly 
achievement  but  furnish  very  enjoyable 
reading. — J.  Malthaner.  University  of  Okla' 
homa. 
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•  Liselott  EcklofF.  Bild  und  Wirl^lichl^eit 
bei  Thomas  Carlyle.  Eine  Untersuchung 

dcs  bildlichen  Ausdrucks  in  Carlyles  Sartor 
Resartus.  Schriften  der  Albertus'Universitat, 
Gei^cswissenschaftliche  Reihe.  Bd.  2.  KonigS' 
berg  (Pr.)  und  Berlin.  O^-Europa-Verlag. 
1936.  187  pages  and  seleded  bibliography. 
7.80  marks.  --  Carlyle's  Sartor  Resartus,  writ' 
ten  at  his  Craigenputtock  moorland  farm,  firstt 
appeared  in  miftalments  in  Fraser's  Magazine 
1833' 1834.  In  a  letter  to  his  brother  dated 
Odlober  19,  1830,  Carlyle  describes  this  liter' 
ary  effort  in  the  following  manner:  “It  glances 
from  Heaven  to  Earth  and  back  again  in  a 
Grange  satirical  frenty,  w’hether  fine  or  not 
remains  to  be  seen."  The  work  as  a  whole  is  a 
satire  on  society,  its  deadly  hypocrisy  and 
complete  lack  of  spiritual  direction. 

Eckloff's  volume  is  a  critical  ev'aluation  and 
detailed  analysis  of  Sartor  Resartus  “um  einen 
Beitrag  zur  Aufschliessung  dieses  gedank' 
enreichen,  aber  schwer  ver^andlichen  Buches 
2U  liefem  und  zugleich  helfen,  den  Charakter 
und  die  dichterische  Personlichkeit  Carlyles 
dem  Ver^andnis  unserer  Zeit  naherzubringen 

. zu  diesem  Zweek  wird  eine  Seite 

der  Sprachform  untersucht,  niimlich  der  bild' 
liche  Ausdruck,  nach  inhaltlichen  und  nach 
Formgesichtpunkten  sowie  in  seinem  Wert  als 
Trager  des  Gehalts  des  Werkes.” 

Through  the  medium  of  comparison  and 
ample  citations,  the  ^udy  e^ablishes  Cat' 
lyle's  indebtedness  to  English  and  German 
literature,  the  classics  and  the  Bible,  and  con' 
clusively  and  convincingly  show's  that  the 
writings  of  Shakespeare,  Milton,  Bunyan, 
Novalis,  Jean  Paul,  Fichte,  Goethe,  Schiller, 
Horace,  Homer  and  Virgil  served  him  as 
models. 

The  ^udy  w’ill  be  heartily  welcomed  by 
all  ^udents  of  English  and  Germanic  liter' 
ature. — Charles  C.  Zipfrermann.  Washing' 
ton,  D.  C. 

•  Paul  Kluckhohn.  Vorbereitung.  (Deutsche 
Literatur  in  EntwieJ^ungsreihen.  Reihe 

Romantil^.  Bd.  2.)  Leipzig.  Reclam.  1937.  309 
pages.  7-50,  9  and  15  marks. — The  beginning 
and  early  development  of  the  German  Roman' 
tic  Movement  was  treated  in  several  volumes 
of  the  series  Irrationalismus  and  in  Vol.  1  of 
this  series.  The  great  amount  of  material  made 
necessary  a  second  volume,  Vorbereitung, 
which  pays  special  attention  to  the  spiritual 
preparation  of  the  movement.  Herder’s  philo' 
sophic  historical  treatise  Audi  eine  Philosophic 


der  Geschichte  zur  Bildung  der  Memcfilieit, 
w'ith  its  emphasis  on  national  differences, 
opens  the  volume  and  is  follow'ed  by  his 
article  Von  Ahnlichl(eit  der  mittleren  englischen 
und  deutschen  Dichtl{un.<t.  The  next  group, 
Philosophische  Grundlegung,  contains  three  ar¬ 
ticles  of  the  Dutch  philosopher  HemSterhuis, 
and  Fichte's  Erfte  Einleitung  in  die  Wtssen^ 
schaftslehre.  HemSterhuis,  himself  Still  a  ration¬ 
alist,  fights  the  materialism  of  the  French  ency¬ 
clopedists  and  is  a  Strong  inspiration  to  the 
young  romantic  movement  by  his  emphasis  on 
the  “Seelenkrafte”  as  the  foundation  of  life. 
Next  follow  various  Shakespearian  Studies  by  | 
Tieck,  Friedrich  and  A.  W.  Schlegel.  Goethe’s 
importance  to  the  romantic  movement  is  given 
recognition  by  the  inclusion  of  two  short 
articles  by  A.  W.  Schlegel  on  Goethe’s  Fau^, 
ein  Fragment  and  Mdrchen  and  one  by  his 
brother  Friedrich  on  the  FduSl,  ein  Fragment. 

The  second  half  of  the  volume  presents 
some  of  the  poetical  works  of  the  Fruhroman- 
ti}{:  Tieck’s  tragedy  Karl  von  Bernec\,  his 
satirical  sally  againSt  rationalism  Denl^wurdigf 
Geschichtschronil{  der  Schildbiirger,  Der  blonde 
Echbert  with  its  “Naturstimmung  der  Wald- 
einsamkeit,’’  and  poems  from  his  Magclotie. 
Three  poems  of  Sophie  Mereau,  who  later  be¬ 
came  the  wife  of  Clemens  Brentano,  conclude 
the  rich  volume.  A  concise  introdudiion  and 
notes  are  greatly  helpful  to  the  reader.— 
J.  Malthaner.  University'  of  Oklahoma. 

•  Leopold  Ziegler.  Vom  Tod.— Shakes¬ 
peare.  Tro^biichlein. — Fritz  Diettrich. 
Das  Gaflgeschenl{. — Wilhelm  Vershofen  Hei- 
liges  Feuer. — Josef  Wiessalla.  Die  Front  unter 
Tage. — Hans  Adolf  Buhler.  Die  Farbenwelt. 
— Gunter  Eich.  Katharina. — Will-Erich  Peuck- 
ert.  Zauber  der  Steine. — Hanna  Roehr.  Fruh' 
zeit  deutscher  Dichtung. — Stefan  Andres.  El 
Greco  malt  den  Grossinquisitor. — Albrecht 
Schaeffer.  Odyssee — Drei  Gesdnge. — Leipzig. 
Paul  LisSt.  1936'7.  Each  volume,  63  pages.  75 
pfennigs. — This  beautiful  little  Lebendiges 
Wort  series  now  has  more  than  30  numbers, 
and  all  that  the  reviewer  has  seen  are  good 
books,  inside  as  w'ell  as  outside.  They  have 
nothing  in  common  but  their  merit,  price  and 
size.  It  is  extraordinary  how  Procru^es  the 
Printer  has  made  each  one  of  them  come  out 
at  exadlly  63  pages.  He  has  several  fonts  of 
type,  it  is  true,  but  even  then  the  feat  remains 
remarkable.  Of  the  eleven  volumes  now  before 
the  reviewer,  Wiessalla’s  Die  Front  unter  Tage, 
Gunter  Eich’s  Katharina  and  Stefan  Andres’ 
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El  Greco  are  long'short  Tories.  Ziegler’s  Vom 
Tod  is  a  philosophical  meditation.  Diettrich’s 
Ga^tgeschenl{  is  a  choice  among  his  musical 
lyric  verses.  The  Rhineland  poet  Vershofen’s 
Heiliges  Feuer  is  a  local  “Fahrtenbuch.”  Hanna 
Rochr’s  Fruhzeit  deutscher  Dichtung  hits  the 
high  spots  of  German  poetry  before  the  New 
High  German  period.  Biihler  and  Peuckert  are 
popiilarizers  of  science.  Schaeffer’s  book  is  a 
partial  reprint  of  his  welbknown  translation 
of  the  Odyssey.  And  the  Tro^htichlein  con- 
tains  a  few  scraps  from  Shakespeare,  selected, 
a  good  deal  at  random  it  would  seem,  by  Hans 
Rothe,  translator  and  author  of  Der  Kamf)f  um 
Sha}(espeare. — H.  K.  B. 

•  Wendelin  Ueberzwerch  (compiler).  Reim' 
chen,  Reimchen,  schiittle  dich!  138  pages. 

—Georg  Miiller'Giersleben.  Frisch  geschiit' 
telt.  139  pages. — Stuttgart.  Engelhom.  1937- 
3.50  marks  each. — The  German  affedtion  for 
that  kaleidoscopic  literary  contrivance,  the 
Schuttelreim,  a  verse  pattern  which  seems  to 
leave  other  races  relatively  cold,  is  inspiring 
and  touching.  Some  time  ago  we  mentioned 
Wendelin  Ueberzwerch’s  fir^  colledlion,  Aus 
dem  Aermel  geschiittelt,  which  won  such  favor 
that  Ueberzwerch  accumulated  from  volun^ 
teer  offerings  the  volume  noted  fir^  above. 
Reimchen,  Reimchen,  was  even  more  successful 
than  its  predecessor,  and  a  joyous  detail  of  its 
cooperative  success  was  the  discovery  of  a 
nMer  of  the  Schuttelreim,  a  heaven-sent 
arti^  in  alliteration,  the  gifted  Georg  Muller- 
Giersleben,  who  is  responsible  all  by  himself 
for  the  second  colledtion  li^ed  above.  From 
such  modcsst  trifles  as 

Der  Rduber  ^reift  durch  Wdlder  \ec\ 

Und  nimmt  dem  Wandrer  Gelder  weg 

to  the  absolutely  abounding  virtuosity  of  long 
Reime  like  the  one  beginning 

Im  Schlamme  tief  der  Keiler  wuhlt, 

Der  sich  im  Pfuhl  beim  Weiler  l{uhlt.  .  . 

(buy  the  book  and  marvel  at  the  re^  of  it), 
Muller 'Giersleben  shows  a  gear-shifting  lim- 
ber-jointedness  that  deserves  a  medal  or  some¬ 
thing. 

It  is  a  little  pathetic  that  even  in  one  of 
these  cheerful  prefaces  the  phrase  occurs: 
“Und  sie  werden  auch  sehen,  dass  Deutsch¬ 
land  das  Lachen  nicht  verlernt  hat.” — R.T.H. 

•  Heinrich  Eckmann.  Eira  und  der  Gefan' 
gene.  Braunschweig.  We^ermann.  1935. 
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281  pages.  4.80  marks. — I  like  everything 
about  this  book,  and  do  not  underhand  why 
the  publisher  did  not  submit  it  earlier.  The 
“prisoner”  is  a  German  who  is  detailed  to  a 
tiny  and  negledled  farm  in  Wales,  “Eira”  the 
daughter  of  a  prosperous  and  patriotic  Welsh 
neighbor.  The  central  problem  is  the  deep  and 
strong  love  between  these  two,  which  ends 
in  a  mutual  renunciation  when  Holm  returns 
to  the  German  girl  he  had  loved  before  the 
war  began,  but  who  had  become  vague  and 
indifferent  to  him  through  the  long  years  of 
that  cruel  conflid:.  Fine  pictures  of  Welsh 
landscape  and  life,  excellent  charader  portraits, 
and  a  reasoned  aflirmation  of  life  contribute 
to  the  charm  of  the  dory,  which  gripped  me 
to  an  uncommon  degree. — Eckmann  is  him¬ 
self  a  “Gartner  und  Bauer,”  and  this  seems  to 
me  to  And  expression  not  only  in  the  evident 
love  of  growing  things  manifeded  by  his  char- 
aders,  but  also  in  a  certain  sincerity  of  tone 
and  temper  throughout  the  book.  I  shall  watch 
with  intered  for  further  produds  of  his  pen. — 
Bayard  Morgan.  Stanford  University. 

•  Georg  Grabenhord.  Unbegreiflliches  Herz, 
Miinchen.  Langen-Muller.  1937.  235 
pages.  4  marks. — Three  women  come  into  the 
life  of  a  sensitive  young  Regierungsassessor, 
Andreas  Arndt.  Condanze,  a  famous  adress, 
possesses  drength  and  wisdom  enough  to  save 
herself  and  Andreas  from  a  passion  which 
threatens  to  dedroy  their  lives.  Johanna,  a 
simple  country  maid,  gives  her  love  to  Andreas 
but  renounces  her  happiness  to  marry  another. 
Josefa,  a  blind  woman  more  delicately  attuned 
to  life  than  those  about  her  who  see,  is  alone 
qualified  to  make  Andreas  truly  happy. — 
And  more  impressive  even  than  the  exterior 
happenings  are  the  observations  which  they 
occasion.  Thus  Andreas  remarks:  “Was  sind 
die  Gleichnisse  der  heiligen  Bucher  anders  als 
Bilder,  die  wir  aus  dem  grossen  Vorrat  unserer 
seelischen  Ueberlieferung  vor  uns  aufdellen, 
Vorbilder,  die  uns  innerlich  ausrichten,  die  das 
Dunkle  und  Verworrene  unseres  Schicksals 
wenn  nicht  deuten,  so  doch  wenigdens  auf- 
hellen  und  erkennen  lassen  und  vielleicht  mit 
einem  tieferen  Sinn  versehen  sollen?  Und 
schliesslich,  meine  ich,  id  der  bede  und  zuver- 
lassigde  Ausdruck  des  Glaubens  nicht  das 
Mass  der  Messopfer  und  Kirchgange,  sondem 
das,  was  wir  alten  Feldsoldaten  ganz  einfech 
Haltung  nannten  und  was  einen  ausgekochten 
alten  Sunder  und  Spotter  unter  Umdiinden 
sichtbarer  und  wunderbarer  ab  Gottes  Ge- 
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schopf  und  Wohnung  erkennen  las^  als  einen 
Geweihten  und  Gesalbten.” — Charles  and 
Luise  Stubing.  Union  College. 

•  Zsolt  von  Harsanyi.  Ungarische  Rhap' 
sodie.  Der  Lebensroman  von  Franz  Liszt. 
Aus  dem  Ungarischen  iibertragen  und  bear- 
beitet  von  J.  P.  Toth  und  A.  Luther,  Leipzig. 
Esche  Verlag.  4  volumes.  1228  pages.  12  and 
16  marks. — This  is  the  fifth  biographical  novel 
of  a  brilliant  and  versatile  Hungarian  writer. 
Despite  its  great  length,  it  would  be  difficult 
to  find  a  dull  page  in  it.  The  novel  is  not  only 
informative  but  mo^  fascinating.  Though 
I  am  unable  to  compare  the  German  transk' 
tion  with  the  Hungarian  original,  I  think  very 
high  praise  is  due  the  translators,  who  have 
given  us  a  delightful  German  rendering.  The 
language  is  beautiful  and  correeft,  free  from 
subconscious  evidences  of  translation  and 
from  the  harsh  and  difficult  idiosyncrasies 
which  mar  so  many  modem  German  novels. 

It  is  almo^  useless  to  attempt  even  a  cursory 
summary  of  a  book  so  rich  in  detail  and  color. 
Bom  in  Hungary,  Liszt  never  learned  Hun- 
garian,  though  he  eventually  learned  to  speak 
five  other  languages.  His  father,  himself  a 
musician,  recognizing  the  genius  of  his  Wun' 
derl^ind,  managed  by  Herculean  effort  and  self- 
sacrifice  to  launch  the  boy  on  a  musical  career. 
He  ^emly  refused  to  let  his  son  ^udy  for  the 
prie^hood.  A  long  series  of  arti^ic  and  amor¬ 
ous  triumphs  followed.  Liszt  championed 
Wagner’s  then  “radical”  music,  cooperated 
at  Bayreuth  and  founded  the  Academy  of 
Music  at  Buda  PeA. 

The  publishers  have  unfortunately  not 
dated  the  book,  though  an  English  and  an 
American  translation,  neither  of  which  I  have 
seen,  are  dated  respectively  1936  and  1937. 
All  in  all,  Magyar  Rapszodia  is  a  scintil¬ 
lating  contribution  to  the  world's  biograph¬ 
ical  novels. — Guy  R.  Vowles.  Davidson  Col¬ 
lege. 

•  Marie  Luise  Kaschnitz.  Elissa.  Berlin. 

Universitas.  1937-  274  pages.  4.80  and 
5.50  marks. — The  noveli^  traces  Elissa’s  life 
from  early  childhood  until  she  reaches  matu¬ 
rity,  finds  love  and  attains  motherhood.  The 
heroine,  a  tomboy,  a  lover  of  boi^erous  activ¬ 
ity,  is  never  satisfied  and  is  con^antly  longing 
for  new  adventures.  Her  development  is  more 
effectively  portrayed  by  a  con^ant  contra^  of 
her  nature  with  that  of  her  half-skter,  Anna, 
who  is  a  year  older.  Anna  is  a  beautiful  and 
highly  sensitive  girl,  entirely  lacking  in  the 
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spirit  of  adventure.  This  contraA  of  the 
extrovert  type  with  the  introvert  is  weO 
carried  out.  Commendable  qualities  of  FIum 
are  the  beauty  and  simplicity  of  the  language 
and  the  highly  pictorial  character  of  the  descrip¬ 
tions.  It  may  be  unfortunate  that  there  is  no 
definite  localizing  of  the  action,  the  ^ory  taking 
place  “in  einer  Stadt  am  siidlichen  Meer.”— 
Samuel  Schroeder.  We^em  Reserve  Univer¬ 
sity,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

•  Georg  Leitenberger.  Der  Lehrer.  Frank¬ 
fort  a.  M,  Societats-Verlag.  1937.  291 

pages.  4.80  marks. — The  subject  of  this  book 
is  the  small  but  difficult  world  of  school-life 
in  which  careless  children  are  faced  with  the 
demands  of  responsible  living,  as  yet  unintel¬ 
ligible  to  them.  Mo^  writers,  dealing  widi 
such  a  subject,  have  the  propensity  to  show 
partiality  to  either  one  side  or  the  other,  or 
fall  into  caricature.  But  Georg  Leitenberger 
writes  out  of  a  passionate  love  for  things  as 
they  actually  happen,  without  any  bias  what¬ 
ever.  The  central  figure  of  this  ^ory  is  a 
teacher  in  a  Gymnasium.  Because  of  his  many 
eccentricities  he  becomes  the  laughing-^tock 
of  both  the  pupils  and  the  townspeople.  But 
two  of  his  sympathetic  pupils  bring  about  a 
change  of  attitude  toward  him,  and  he  becomes 
an  inspiring  teacher  and  eventually  gains 
general  admiration  and  respeCt.  The  ^ory  is 
told  simply,  at  times  almo^  naively,  and  te^i- 
fies  to  the  author’s  deep  insight  into  people 
and  things.  This  is  not  merely  a  novel,  as  it 
relates  Leitenberger’s  aCtioal  experiences  when 
he  was  in  his  la^  year  in  a  Gymnasium  in 
1913  and  1914. — Samuel  Schroeder.  Webern 
Reserve  University,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

•  Hermann  Lkl.  Thomas  und  der  MeiHer. 

Eine  Geschichte  um  Johannes  Guten¬ 
berg,  den  Erfinder  der  Buchdruckerkun^. 
Stuttgart.  Gundert.  1937.  122  pages.  1.90  ' 
marks. — Rather  better  than  the  mine  run  of 
juvenile  hi^orical  fiction  is  this  ^ory  built 
about  the  life  and  work  of  Gutenberg.  Its  chief 
merit  is  the  skill  with  which  the  author  exploits 
several  dramatic  moments  in  the  tradition; 
its  chief  defect  lies  in  his  inability  to  maintain 
and  heighten  the  intere^  throughout  the  ' 
entire  book.  Moreover,  some  of  the  violent 
scenes  are  both  bloody  and  improbable.  Pretty 
nearly  gratuitously — after  all,  the  unque^ion- 
able  kets  about  Gutenberg  are  few  and  very 
far  between — Li^  presents  a  paragon  of 
generosity  and  high-mindedness  which  may 
^tir  the  incredulity  of  our  sophi^icated  coming 
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generation.  But  the  value  of  Gutenberg’s  ac- 
complishment  can  never  be  overe^imated. — 
H.  K.  B. 

•  Franz  Nabl.  Das  Meteor.  Bremen. 

Schiinemann.  1937.  127  pages.  1.50 
marks. — Franz  Nabl’s  Tories  are  not  always 
entirely  skilful  and  probable  in  their  large 
general  ^rucAure,  but  no  other  living  writer 
can  see  deeper  into  the  human  soul.  His 
extremely  short  sketches  are  often  amazingly 
real,  and  he  is  no  doubt  conscious  of  his  skill 
with  them.  At  any  rate.  Das  Meteor  contrives 
an  arrangement  by  which  a  bachelor  recluse 
who  writes  sketches  a  la  Franz  Nabl,  comes 
near  an  affair  of  the  heart  with  a  young 
woman  scientiA  and  sends  her  a  number  of 
his  pathetic  little  Tories,  which  make  up  the 
larger  part  of  the  book.  At  lea^  two  of  them. 
Die  Dogge  and  Der  Vogel  Tsche'ap,  are  gems 
of  penetrating  beauty  and  sadness.  And  the 
book  as  a  whole  is  no  mechanical  Renaissance 
“frame'^ory.”  The  interludes  are  spiritually 
bound  together  and  to  the  melancholy  tale 
of  the  writing  recluse  and  the  young  woman 
who  marries  another  man.  Read  the  ^ory 
through,  and  then  turn  back  to  the  title-page 
drawing,  which  is  as  much  a  part  of  the  ^ory 
as  any  words  in  it — and  if  your  eyes  don’t 
moisten,  there  are  no  makers  of  sentimental 
^ory-telling  now  alive. — R.  T.  H. 

t  Hadrian  Maria  Netto.  Engel  der  Erde. 

Berlin.  Rowohlt.  1937.  276  pages. — 
Russian  emigres,  having  found  a  refuge  from 
political  Storms  in  the  sunshine  of  the  Medi¬ 
terranean,  live  the  intensely  introspective  life 
of  their  race.  Plot  and  treatment  are  reminis¬ 
cent  of  Dostoevski.  The  beautiful  young  prin¬ 
cess  had  once  saved  a  life  at  the  price  of  her 
virtue.  That  was  in  the  days  of  the  White 
Russian  campaigns.  She  was  and  remains  the 
“Angel  on  Earth.”  It  is  a  gcxxi  novel.  Guilt  and 
sainthood  are  shown  as  though  they  rooted 
deeper  than  in  free  will,  reminding  one  of  the 
Fritjof  Saga:  “Auf  Erden  siihnt  nur  einer,  und 
sein  Nam’  iSt  Tod.” — John  F.  C.  Green. 
McKeesport,  Pennsylvania. 

'  t  Leopold  Reitz.  Der  Weinpfarrer  von 
j  Wachenheim.  Saarlautem.  Hausen  Ver- 
I  lag.  1937. 256  pages.  4.50  marks. — A  book  with 
Palatine  wine  as  its  hero!  Those  connoisseurs 
to  whom  it  is  a  voluptuous  delight  to  scent 
the  delicate  bouquet  of  the  wines  of  the  Pala- 
1  tinate  will  find  in  this  charming  colledlion  of 
I  three  score  or  more  nouvelles  the  fragrance  of 
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that  little  di^ricft.  In  a  sort  of  Rahmengeschich 
te  which  is,  really,  rather  than  one  single  ^tory 
a  group  of  short  narratives  bound  together  by 
two  central  figures,  the  eighteenth-century 
“Weinpfarrer”  Job^  Gottelmann  and  Palatine 
Wine,  one  finds  not  only  pleasing  single  Tories 
of  individuality,  but  also  a  whole  collection 
pervaded  with  the  real  atmosphere  of  one  of 
the  old  regions  of  CKcidental  Germany  which 
lends  itself  beA  to  this  wine-mythology. 
Through  Tories  ranging  from  moral  tales,  mir¬ 
acles  and  religious  legends  of  a  mediaeval  type 
to  reali^ic  tales  of  inebriation  and  debauch 
told  simply  to  amuse,  one  sees  the  Palatine 
vineyards  with  their  “Weinpfarrer”  as  the 
dominant  character,  surrounded  by  traditional 
tippling  monks,  innkeepers,  ludicrous  soldiers, 
maids,  old  vintners,  peasants  and  such.  Some 
legends  deal  with  creatures  of  fancy,  ghoAs 
of  the  dead,  hobgoblins,  hallucinations  and 
my^eries  of  a  naive  religious  Aamp.  In  an 
amusing  whimsical  ^yle  and  a  colloquial 
language  well  adapted  to  his  subject  the  author 
spins  his  tales  in  such  a  way  that  the  reader 
finds  himself  in  the  presence  now  of  Rabelais¬ 
ian  frankness,  now  of  God-fearing  piety.  But 
through  it  all.  Palatine  Wine,  Job^  Gottel¬ 
mann  and  little  places  like  Hambach,  Dei- 
desheim,  Neu^adt,  ForA,  Ruppertsberg  and 
others  with  all  their  local  atmosphere  and 
traditions  con^itute  the  real  intere^  of  the 
Tories.  Finally,  there  is  a  good  series  of  wocxd- 
cuts  by  Karl  Graf  generously  scattered 
throughout  the  text. — George  B.  Raser.  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Roche^er. 

•  Heinz  Rieder.  Meier  Helmbrecht.  Pader- 
bom.  Schoningh.  1936.  184  pages.  3.50 
marks. — The  many  recent  translations  of 
Wemher  der  Gartenaere’s  Meier  Helmbrecht 
indicate  the  renewed  intere^  in  this  cultural- 
hi^orical  narrative  of  medieval  peasant  life. 
Since  Friedrich  Panzer’s  excellent  scholarly 
edition  of  1926  seven  new  adaptations  and 
translations  have  appeared. 

Heinz  Rieder’s  work  is  not  a  mere  transla¬ 
tion  of  “the  fir^  peasant  novel”  but  a  new 
prose  creation  based  on  Wemher ’s  poem. 
Omitting  the  traditional  padding  of  the  medi¬ 
eval  original,  Rieder  tells  the  tragic  ^ory  of 
the  prodigal  son  Helmbrecht  who  forsaking 
his  father’s  farm  entered  upon  the  career  of 
robber  knight.  In  two  important  incidents 
Rieder  deviates  from  the  original  version. 
Fir^,  Wemher  emphasizes  the  religious  ethical 
idea  underlying  the  guilt  of  the  youth,  and 
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secondly  he  dwells  up>on  the  clash  between 
the  younger  and  the  older  generation  during  a 
transitional  period  of  shifting  social  values  in 
the  course  of  which  the  rich  peasant  aspires  to 
become  a  knight  and  the  impoverished  knight 
becomes  a  robber.  The  medieval  poet  portrays 
the  father  as  the  bearer  of  the  old  virtues, 
showing  no  sympathy  and  offering  no  com- 
promises  to  the  youth.  Rieder  puts  more  ^ress 
on  the  maternally  transmitted  inability  of 
young  Hclmbrecht.  He  softens  the  tension 
of  the  confliA  between  the  generations  by 
making  the  father  appear  sympathetic  and 
offer  the  blind  and  mutilated  son  a  haven 
in  his  house.  The  young  robber,  who  in  the 
present  version  assumes  heroic  proportions, 
rejeefts  shelter  and  pity  and  dies  a  vieftim  of 
the  cold  rather  than  of  the  violence  of  the 
enraged  peasantry,  as  in  the  original  poem. — 
Otto  Wirth.  Indiana  University  Extension 
Division.  Calumet  Center,  Illinois. 

•  Wilhelm  Schafer.  Wendehreis  neuer  Ane\' 
doten.  Leipzig.  Langen'Miiller.  1937.  264 
pages.  4.50  marks. — Wilhelm  Schafer  is  well 
known  for  his  maAerly  anecdotes  and  for  his 
^nd  again^  the  modem  trend  of  “Zu^ands' 
schilderung”  which  sees  in  man  only  the  prod' 
ueft  of  circumstances  and  contends  that  all 
decisions  are  dependent  on  exterior  influences. 
Schafer  in  his  collecftion  of  25  epic  tales  is  not 
interested  in  telling  what  happened,  but  in 
showing  how  a  person  in  the  midSt  of  the 
“Alltag”  finds  himself  face  to  face  with  an 
“unalltagliche,”  an  absolute  decision.  The 
author  does  not  believe  that  a  man  merely 
rises  to  the  occasion  when  he  faces  a  great 
decision,  he  believes  that  he  will  decide 
according  to  what  he  is,  that  his  whole  life 
has  been  a  preparation  for  this  decision  which 
is  simply  a  logical  Step,  the  fulfillment  of  his 
destiny,  be  he  the  great  king  of  Prussia  or  the 
plain  maiden  of  Liineburg. 

These  anecdotes  are  not  only  gems  of  clarity 
of  form  and  beauty  of  language,  they  are 
“volkStumlich”  in  the  best  sense  of  the  word 
and  full  of  the  great  things  that  make  life  worth 
living:  Hope  and  faith,  honesty  and  loyalty, 
unselfishness  and  the  sacrificial  spirit. — J. 
Malthaner.  University  of  Oklahoma. 

•  Ruth  Schaumann.  Lorenz  und  Elisabeth. 

Miinchen.  Kosel  und  PuStet.  1936.  70 
pages.  3.80  marks. — Ruth  Schaumann  has 
added  this  simple  children’s  tale  to  her  charm' 
ing  collecftion.  Again  the  reader  finds  her 
delicate  Style  easy  reading  and  enjoys  her 
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Strange  ability  to  mix  humor  and  pathos.  Al¬ 
though  of  the  Marchen-type,  the  Story  does 
not  Stress  the  supernatural  elements,  but  gives 
a  vivid  piefture  of  the  public  spirit  and  civic 
pride  of  the  citizenry  in  sixteenth  century 
Germany. — J.  Breitenbucher.  Miami  Univer¬ 
sity. 

•  Anton  Schnack.  Der  finftere  Franz. 
Leipzig.  Paul  List.  1937.  219  pages.  4.50 

marks. — The  poet  Anton  Schnack  applies  his 
powerful  descriptive  gift  to  the  presentation 
of  the  super-violent  life  of  Jean  David  Nau, 
called  rOlonnais  because  he  was  bom  in  Les 
Sables  d'Olonne,  on  the  French  coaSt  north 
of  La  Rochelle.  This  furious  buccaneer,  who 
kept  things  moving  in  his  West  Indian  nei^- 
borhcxxl  during  his  life  of  piracy  and  blocxly 
vengeance  on  the  hated  Spaniard,  is  one  of  the 
most  astounding  figures  in  history,  and  Schnack 
has  had  no  occasion  to  use  his  imagination 
except  for  minor  details.  Though  called  a 
“Roman,”  the  book  is  no  more  than  a  succes¬ 
sion  of  breathless  tableaux,  with  the  blood¬ 
stained  Titan  Nau  in  the  foreground  of  each. 
Schnack  wields  a  short,  simple  sentence  which 
is  admirably  effective. — H.  K.  B. 

•  Wilhelm  von  Scholz.  Die  Gefdhrten.  Leip¬ 
zig.  Paul  List.  1937.  378  pages.  6.50 

marks. — Wilhelm  von  Scholz  is  one  of  the 
most  fascinating  of  living  writers.  Added  to 
his  genuine  literary  gift  is  the  air  of  myStery 
that  clings  about  him.  His  Zufall  und  Schicl{sal 
(Leipzig,  Paul  List,  1924),  with  its  tenuous  but 
almost  convincing  doeftrine  of  “Die  Anzie- 
hungskraft  des  Bezviglichen”  has  busied  the 
present  reviewer's  imagination  more  than  any 
other  book  of  a  philosophical  character  which 
he  has  read  in  years.  Wilhelm  von  Scholz 
lives  in  a  larger  world  than  most  of  us,  a  world 
whose  laws  are  wiser  and  more  generous  than 
the  arbitrary  so-called  “laws  of  nature,”  and 
his  poetry,  his  plays,  his  novels  and  sketches 
are  most  effedtive  when  they  touch  on  what 
is  commonly  called  the  “occult”  and  the 
“supernatural.”  The  five-volume  edition  of 
his  works  which  Walter  Hadeker  published  in 
Stuttgart  in  1924  had  one  thick  volume  of 
Erzdhlungen.  The  present  colledtion  of  short 
Stories  brings  together  his  product  since  then. 
In  each  one  of  his  little  tales  there  is  a  com¬ 
pelling  psychologicaltouch,  sometimes  deh’cate, 
sometimes  Startling,  but  usually  entirely  con¬ 
vincing,  which  gives  it  real  value.  In  a  con¬ 
tribution  to  Boo^s  Abroad  two  or  three  years 
ago,  he  expresses  the  belief  that  he  is  always 
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primarily  the  poet.  “A  poet  is  a  maker,  as  the 
name  implies,”  wrote  Dryden.  Wilhelm  von 
Scholz  is  a  maker. — R.  T.  H. 

•  Ina  Seidel.  Spu}{  in  des  Wassermanns 
Haus.  Leipzig.  Reclam.  1937.  73  pages. 

35  pfennigs  and  1  mark. — The  title'^ory, 
which  makes  up  the  larger  part  of  the  little 
book,  is  a  very  beautiful  and  absorbing  descrip' 
tion  of  a  riveru'sland  in  rainy  weather,  with 
a  graceful  ^ory  which  suddenly  explodes  into 
violent  tragedy.  Attached  is  a  dozen-page 
fidional  scrap  which  is  evidently  a  childhood 
memory.  Finally  there  are  a  dozen  pages  of 
autobiography.  The  gifted  Seidel  family  has 
done  much  for  literature  and  for  culture  in 
general,  and  this  memoir  recalls  much  of  it, 
modedly  but  frankly. — R.  T.  H. 

•  Walter  Vollmer.  Vor  Tagesanbruch.  Ber¬ 
lin,  Propylaen-Verlag.  1937.  134  pages. 

2.40  marks. — The  d;ory  of  two  ^rong  natures 
that  find  their  way  out  of  the  confusion  and 
despair  of  the  pod-war  period.  Matthes 
Munkelbein,  a  durdy  Wedphalian  farmer,  has 
gone  to  the  front  and  has  been  given  up  for 
dead.  Kathinka,  his  bride  of  eight  weeks,  is 
saved  by  his  unexpected  return  from  falling 
victim  to  Leuchtold,  the  false  prophet. 
Matthes  has  suffered  for  his  Fatherland  and 
refuses  to  lose  hope  for  its  regeneration. 
Kathinka  is  sacrificed  to  the  hyderical  coward¬ 
ice  of  a  mob  which  seeks  to  dedroy  the  nation 
and  to  kill  its  defender,  Matthes.  The  lesson 
is  that  the  future  of  Germany  reds  on  the 
^urdy  shoulders  of  the  common  men  who 
refuse  to  lose  their  balance  and  their  courage 
in  the  face  of  hyderia  and  defeatism.  The 
^ory  is  splendidly  written  in  dem,  measured 
language. 

Vollmer  is  also  the  author  of  a  powerful 
novel  of  the  Ruhr,  Die  Schenl{e  zur  ewigen 
Liebe. — Charles  and  Luise  Stubing.  Union 
College,  Schenectady,  New  York. 

•  Josef  Wenter.  Salier  und  Staufer.  Kampfe 
der  Kaiserzeit.  9  Novellen.  Miinchen. 

Piper.  1936.  255  pages.  3.60  and  4.80  marks. 
—In  these  Novellen  the  Tyrolian  Josef  Wen- 
ter,  who  has  written  successful  hidorical 
dramas,  treats  kindred  themes  in  dory  form. 
He  seems  to  have  caught  very  happily  the 
medieval  spirit.  Henry  IV,  Friedrich  Barba- 
rossa  and  Henry  the  Lion  seem  very  lifelike 
in  their  draughty  cadles,  and  their  conteds 
with  Popes  Gregory  VII  and  Urban  for 
temporal  power  revive  for  us  the  psychology 
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of  a  bygone  age.  “Nicht  Geschichte  als  Wissen 
wollen  diese  neun  Novellen  vermitteln,”  says 
the  author,  “sie  sollen  nur  das  grossartige 
Antlitz  des  Abendlandes  in  jenen  Jahrhun- 
derten  fiir  kurze  Augenblicke  enthiillen, 
Blitzen  gleich,  denen  freilich  weithin  hallen- 
der  Donner  folgt.”  The  title  of  the  seventh 
Novelle,  Ein  ?{eftflug,  is  omitted  from  the 
table  of  contents.— Guy  R.  Vowles.  Davidson 
College. 

•  Ines  Widmann.  Die  gel^reuzigte  Magd. 

Stuttgart.  Cotta.  1937.  357  pages.  5.50 
marks. — The  undersigned  was  glad  to  be 
introduced  to  this  to  him  new  authoress 
through  the  reading  of  this  excellent  novel. 
A  German  reviewer  ranks  her  with  such 
writers  on  peasant  life  as  Keller,  Rosegger, 
Heer  and  Dorfler.  Her  proted  againd  the 
inequalities  of  a  man-dominated  world  is 
suggedive  of  Gabriele  Reuter.  She  has,  as  she 
says  of  one  of  her  feminine  characters,  the 
ability  “in  die  dunklen  Griinde  der  Mannes- 
seele  Einblick  zu  nehmen.” 

The  heroine,  forced,  after  the  death  of  her 
parents,  to  leave  the  prosperous  “Kamtner 
Bauernhof”  through  a  disgraceful  drategem 
on  the  part  of  her  flinty-hearted  brother,  be¬ 
comes  a  Kuhmagd  on  another  farm.  Her  hop>es 
are  buoyed  by  her  patrimony  and  eventual 
dowry,  50,000  Kronen  in  a  savings  bank, 
but  she  is  betrayed  simultaneously  by  a  lover 
and  by  inflation.  However,  she  finds  motiva¬ 
tion  for  carrying  on  in  devotion  to  her  little 
son.  Finally,  when  happiness  seems  within  her 
grasp  through  a  bequed  of  a  younger  brother, 
her  son  refuses  to  go  with  her  to  the  farm 
she  has  inherited.  At  this  point  the  dory 
closes,  with  the  heroine  hurt,  but  not  beaten. 
“Ein  frohes  Buch,  trotz  aller  Tragik,  weil  es 
dark  und  wahr  id.” — Guy  R.  Vowles.  David¬ 
son  College. 

AAA 

“To  my  mind  the  Triad  of  Latin  Art  is 
comprised  of  the  following  names :  D’Annunzio 
in  Italy,  Maeterlinck  in  France,  Valle-Inclan 
in  Spain.” — Vargas  Vila. 

The  fortunes  of  Russian  notables  are  so  un¬ 
certain  nowadays,  reports  Les  Annales  of  Paris, 
that  their  biographers  sometimes  have  a  hard 
time  of  it.  Ossipoff  published  a  biography  of 
Toukhatchevsky,  a  few  months  ago,  when 
that  datesman  was  in  high  favor.  Now,  since 
the  fatal  11th  of  June,  Ossipoff  is  trying  hard 
to  forget  his  book  and  to  persuade  the  author¬ 
ities  to  forget  it. 
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•  Isaias  Araujo.  Teoria  ele^tromagnetica  del  matter.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  different 
sol  frio.  San  Jose  de  CojSta  Rica.  RepertO'  from  matter,  there  is  no  reason  to  believe  in 

rio  Americano.  1937.  184  pages. — The  argu-  its  de^rueftion.  On  the  contrary,  the  evidence 
ment  of  this  extraordinary  book  can  hardly  for  survivals  is  affirmative  rather  than  nega^ 
be  followed  in  detail  by  anyone  but  a  physici^  tive.  Sehor  Trejos  believes,  then,  in  the  life 
or  an  a^ronomer.  But  its  deductions  are  ^art-  of  the  individual  soul  after  physical  death, 
ling  enough  to  arre^  the  attention  of  the  public  But  he  populates  this  survival  on  the  will  to 
and  to  evoke  a  lively  intereA  in  us  all.  That  is,  live  of  the  individual,  and  his  altruism,  love 
if  the  author's  theory  should  prove  worthy  and  other  qualities  which  insure  life,  while 
of  credence,  or  at  lea^  consideration,  and  a  their  absence  may  well  condemn  the  individual 
basis  for  scientffic  inve^igation.  Briefly  refuting  lacking  them  to  possible  annihilation. — Cal 
the  teachings  of  Newton  and  Kepler  and  the  vert  }.  Winter.  University  of  Kansas, 
theories  of  Laplace  and  other  a^ronomers  and 

scienti^s  in  general  on  the  behavior  of  the  •  Dorothy  Clotelle  Clarke.  Una  bibliogra- 
heavenly  bodies,  sehor  Araujo  asserts  that  versificacion  espanola.  Berkeley, 

the  planets  by  magnetic  force  cause  the  sun  California.  University  of  California  Press, 
to  rotate  on  its  axis,  and  that  the  satellites  of  1937.  125  pages.  50  cents.  By  far  the  greater 
the  planets  cause  the  latter  to  rotate.  There'  number  of  livings  in  this  bibliography  are  the 
fore  Mercury  and  Venus,  being  deAitute  of  names  of  articles  appearing  in  the  current 
moons,  have  no  daily  rotation.  The  sun,  says  language  journals  of  the  Americas  and  Europe, 
our  author,  probably  has  inhabitants,  since  articles  on  Spanish  versification  that 

it  is  simply  a  cold  planet.  It  is  unnecessary  to  found  in  large  and  small  colledlions,  and  in 
expound  the  author’s  ideas  to  any  greater  monographs  as  well  as  in  periodicals.  The 
extent.  What  we  have  said  is  sufficient  to  show  dates  of  publication  of  these  various  Judies 
how  revolutionary  all  this  is.  Senor  Araujo  is  extend  back  to  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  century, 
a  Central  American.— Calvert  J.  Winter.  Uni'  Miss  Clarke  sketches  the  content  of  mo^  of 
versity  of  Kansas.  Judies  she  li^s;  she  did  not  personally 

see  all  the  works  she  mentions. 

•  J.  Trejos.  Cueftiones  de  psicologta  racio'  The  entries  are  arranged  alphabetically  by 
nal.  San  Jose  de  Co^a  Rica.  Editorial  authors.  The  bibliography  would  have  a  wider 

Trejos  Hnos.  1935.  102  pages.  2  colones. —  appeal  if  it  were  arranged  on  the  basis  of  genre, 
A  readable  little  book  on  psychology.  It  is  or  presented  a  key  for  such  an  arrangement, 
short,  concise  and  in  language  as  simple  as  Although  no  claim  to  completeness  is  made 
is  possible  in  a  scientific  treatise.  The  author  by  the  author,  the  scope  of  the  work  is 
attacks  the  mo^  fundamental  problems  of  extensive,  and  its  purpose  ju^ifies  the  atten' 
human  existence;  the  origin  of  men,  the  tion  devoted  to  it. — A.  £.  Le  Vey.  Oklahoma 
nature  of  the  soul  and  its  immortality.  The  College  for  Women, 
soul  exists  while  the  man  lives,  otherwise  he 

would  not  be  conscious.  It  is  logical  to  suppose  •  Jose  D.  Molas.  Polvareda  de  bronce.  En 
that  if  the  soul  is  material,  it  does  not  perish  los  caminos  tr^icos  del  Chaco  Para' 

after  death,  because  that  would  negate  the  guayo.  Asuncion.  Santiago  Puigbonet.  1934. 
scientific  dodtrine  of  the  indeStrudtibility  of  158  pages.  20  pesos. — Eight  months  in  the 
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Chaco,  from  that  December  day  when  uni' 
versity  ^udents  turn  their  backs  on  Asuncion 
till  malaria  wins  them  a  respite,  are  covered 
by  this  volume.  As  the  author  declares  in  his 
final  chapter,  “Los  hombres  son  para  el  pre- 
sente:  las  ideas  para  el  porvenir.”  But  his 
ideas,  many  wrapped  in  symbolism,  bog  down 
the  pictures  of  hckftility  he  tries  to  give  us. 
Overwriting  is  the  book’s  chief  flaw,  but  one 
chapter,  El  Pa<^o  de  los  ninos,  describing  the 
return  to  Asuncion  of  the  bodies  of  two  school 
children,  is  a  gem.  One  fourteen,  one  sixteen, 
ran  away  to  war.  Their  schoolmates  go  to  the 
^tion  to  receive  and  bury  the  bodies. 

Molas’  proof  that  the  Chaco  belongs  to 
Paraguay  is  that  according  to  a  prisoner, 
Bolivians  are  taught  it  belongs  to  them.  Para¬ 
guayans  take  for  granted  their  possession  of  it 
as  they  do  of  their  own  homes. — Willis  Knapp 
Jones.  Miami  University. 

•  Mario  Pavon  Flores.  El  A  B  C  de  las 
huelgas.  Mexico.  Masas.  1937. 196  pages. 

$1.25  m.-n. — Mexico  is  a  land  of  unre^  in 
which  the  prote^ing  voice  of  its  underpriv¬ 
ileged  workers  has  been  largely  incoherent. 
Lately,  however,  one  can  observe  a  methodical 
government  plan  looking  to  the  betterment  of 
working  conditions.  According  to  this  plan, 
among  the  rights  belonging  to  labor  is  that 
of  ^riking  againA  unfair  treatment  on  the 
part  of  employers.  The  author,  who  is  pro¬ 
fessor  of  InduArial  Law  in  the  National  Uni¬ 
versity,  gives  a  brief  hi^ory  of  the  ^rike  in 
Mexico.  The  fir^  trikes,  called  under  the 
didatorship  of  Diaz,  were  suppressed  by 
shooting  down  the  drikers  with  no  resort  to 
the  courts.  At  that  time  driking  was  a  crime, 
punishable  by  law.  Through  the  efforts  of 
labor,  the  drike  has  become  a  perfedly  proper 
procedure.  There  is  much  legislation  providing 
legal  machinery  for  the  initiation  and  settle¬ 
ment  of  drikes.  To  the  economic  or  one  inter- 
cded  in  the  problems  of  labor,  this  text  should 
be  useful. —  Calvert  J.  Winter.  University  of 
Kansas. 

•  Arnaldo  Valdovinos.  Bajo  las  botas  de 
una  beftia  rubia.  Asuncion.  Santiago 

Puigbonet.  1933. 106  pages.  20  pesos. — “Why 
should  university  dudents  kill  other  univer¬ 
sity  dudents?”  shouted  Valdovinos  across 
No  Man’s  Land  of  the  Chaco,  to  the  Boliv¬ 
ians.  Since  a  grenade  was  the  only  reply,  he 
put  the  quedion  to  himself.  In  seventeen 
chapters  he  answers  it. 

He  agrees  with  the  Bolivian  who  declared: 


“El  Chaco  no  vale  la  vida  de  un  gato,’’  dill 
less  “la  vida  y  la  fortuna  de  dos  pueblos  her- 
manos.’’  South  America  has  no  racial  rivalry, 
no  overpopulation  demanding  expansion.  He 
calls  on  those  diplomats  who  will  be  forced 
by  economic  pressure  to  make  peace  in  a  year 
or  so,  to  do  it  now.  And  he  calls  on  the  Youth 
of  America  to  make  peace  in  spite  of  the 
propaganda  of  the  continental  press  and  “los 
cortesanos  del  d61ar.’’ 

The  title  of  the  volume  harks  back  to  the 
war  slogan  of  Bolivia’s  President  Salamanca: 
“Hay  que  pisar  fuerte  en  el  Chaco.’’  He  re¬ 
called  General  Kundt,  the  “bedia  rubia,’’  to 
lead  the  fighting. — Willis  K.  Jones.  Miami 
University. 

•  Domingo  Melfi.  Dos  Hombres.  Santiago 
de  Chile.  Nascimento.  1937.  151  pages. 

10  pesos. — In  what  reads  as  though  it  might 
be  part  of  a  longer  work,  Melfi,  Chilean 
sociologid  and  author  of  Indecision  y  desen' 
gano  de  la  juventud,  discusses  the  early  19th 
century  Chilean  leaders,  Diego  Portales  and 
Ladarria.  Few  politicians  had  greater  in¬ 
fluence  on  their  young  countrymen  than  Por¬ 
tales,  Minider  who  could  have  been  president 
of  his  country.  Basing  his  dudy  on  letters, 
Melfi  discusses  the  political  theories  of  this 
datesman,  who  believed  that  the  State  was 
the  motor  of  the  nation  and  made  everything 
else  subservient  to  it.  Ladarria,  small  town 
boy  coming  to  Santiago  to  become  the  voice 
of  the  precocious  generation  of  the  30’s,  is  the 
chief  figure  in  the  lad  half  of  this  record  of  a 
formative  period  in  Chilean  hidory. — W. 
K.J. 

•  Jose  Maria  Saenz  Hayes.  Becquer,  poeta 
Urico.  Buenos  Aires.  “La  Vanguardia.’’ 

1936.  16  pages. — An  absorbing  dudy  of  the 
unforgettable  personality  of  the  poet  who  in 
his  age  and  country  was  the  mod  expert  at 
interpreting  the  emotions  of  youth,  its  loves, 
its  illusions,  its  disappointments.  This  delicate 
Spanish  poet  has  had  in  the  course  of  the  years 
many  biographers  and  many  discriminating 
critics.  Senor  Saenz  Hayes,  author  of  several 
other  books  on  literary  subjeds,  is  one  of 
those  whose  judgments  of  the  literary  indi¬ 
viduality  of  Becquer  are  mod  jud  and  reason¬ 
able.  He  has  written  an  essay  of  real  value. 
He  retells  the  life  of  the  great  Spanish  lyrid, 
he  dudies  his  work,  he  places  him  in  the  liter¬ 
ary  world  of  his  time,  he  discusses  his  affini¬ 
ties  with  Heinrich  Heine,  he  considers  his 
permanent  poetic  significance.  As  he  declares. 
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very  truly,  “Becqucr  vnielve  a  nosotros,  por- 
que — a  pesar  dc  los  muchos  vaivenes  del  guiSto 
publico  durante  es^tos  ultitnos  decenios — 
perdura  la  vibracion  cordial  de  sus  Rimas. 
Aunque  despues  de  su  muerte  recluta  imitado' 
res,  Becquer  fue  y  es  esencialmente  inimita' 
ble." — Gallon  Figueira.  Montevideo. 

•  A.  Moscoso  B.  Treinta  aiios.  Panama. 

Editorial  La  Moderna.  1936. — An  auto- 

biography  into  which  the  writer's  religious 
and  sociological  ideas  are  interwoven.  He  w^as 
bom  in  1906  in  Panama.  He  graduated  from 
a  teachers'  school,  taught  for  some  time,  then 
lo.<t  his  position  for  political  reasons,  and  later 
helped  engineer  the  1931  revolt,  which  won 
him  a  government  position.  When  he  was 
a  teacher  he  fell  in  love  with  a  girl,  who  later 
became  pregnant  and  procured  an  abortion. 
The  writer  considers  matrimony  a  crazy, 
immoral  in^itution,  and  claims  for  parents 
the  right  to  de^roy  their  children  in  embryo 
onic  form.  He  and  this  girl  ^ill  live  as  hus' 
band  and  wife  “without  having  been  married.” 
He  had  many  love  adventures,  the  mo^  im¬ 
portant  in  his  opinion  being  one  he  had  with 
a  cabaret  girl,  wnth  whom  he  lived  for  about 
a  year.  When  he  w^as  no  longer  able  to  support 
two  wives,  he  turned  to  God  for  help.  The 
Lord  did  not  send  any  money,  and  since  then 
he  does  not  believe  in  God. 

Moscoso’s  ^yle  is  only  mediocre,  his 
reasoning  very  superficial,  and  his  book  as 
a  whole  mosst  obscene. — Alfredo  Berumen. 
Capitol  Hill  Junior  College,  Oklahoma  City. 

•  Alfonso  Reyes.  Las  visperas  de  Espana. 

Buenos  Aires.  Sur.  1937.  279  pages. 

$2.50  m.-n. — A  book  by  Alfonso  Reyes  is 
usually  a  thing  of  shreds  and  patches:  so  many 
pages  of  his  Flugsehriften  or  his  newspaper 
fragments  bound  into  a  volume.  This  collec¬ 
tion  of  impressions,  scraps  of  moralizing, 
mischievous  wise-cracks,  profound  aphorisms, 
dates  from  the  years  (1914-1924)  w’hich  Reyes 
spent  off  and  on  in  Spain,  part  of  the  time  as 
a  diplomatic  envoy  to  that  country.  He  knew 
everybody  of  the  Spanish  intelligentsia,  and 
his  pages  are  crowded  with  allusions,  cont  em¬ 
porary  and  classical,  for  Alfonso  Reyes  is  one 
of  the  mo^  widely  read  men  of  his  time.  It  is, 
at  lea^  for  his  popular  reputation,  unfortunate 
that  his  work  is  so  often  subtle  and  difficult, 
for  he  can  be  as  amusing,  as  thoughtful,  and 
as  profitable,  as  any  writer  living,  whereas 
the  bulk  of  his  writing  has  appeared  in  limited 
editions  which  have  reached  only  a  handful  of 
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readers.  The  fragmentary'  character  of  such 
a  book  as  this  makes  it  impossible  to  review 
it.  One  can  only  quote  samples:  “La  pereza  es 
el  verdadero  motor  de  la  vida.  Todo  se  mueve, 
porque  todo  cae.  Vamos  hacia  abajo.  La  huelga 
es  el  verdadero  equilibrio.  Lo  mas  natural  es 
no  trabajar:  por  eso  no  se  puede  impedir  una 
huelga."  Or,  at  the  other  end  of  the  scale: 
“M^  tarde,  con  ayuda  de  Goya,  Espana  con- 
fiesa  lo  que  sufre,  y  deja  ver  el  terrible  sarcas- 
mo  con  que  desprecia  su  amargura.” — R.T.H. 

•  Benjamin  Subercaseaux.  Zoe.  Santiago  de 
Chile.  Nascimento.  1936.  279  pages.  12 

pesos. — A  genial  philosopher  discusses  with 
a  Sancho  Panza  the  incongruities  of  life,  the 
lack  of  logic  in  nature,  and  the  sins  of  man’s 
ignorance.  He  does  not  answer  the  many 
problems  raised,  hoping  rather  that  a  re^ate- 
ment  will  clarify  thinking  and  let  each  S  ncho 
work  out  his  owm  solution.  This  Chilean 
author  finds  “Zoe  (life)”  stimulating,  and  his 
discussions  cannot  help  having  a  similar 
effect  upon  his  readers. — Willis  K.  Jones. 
Miami  University. 

•  Alberto  Arias.  Conferencias:  Jorge  Isaacs 
y  su  '"Maria."  Quito.  Imprenta  de  la 

Universidad  Central.  1937. — In  his  ledure 
on  Maria,  Sr.  Arias  presents  a  resume  of 
romanticism  in  Europe  and  its  beginning  in 
America.  He  considers  the  criollo  movement 
as  essentially  romantic  and  points  out  this 
element  in  Maria.  He  dw-ells  on  the  Amer¬ 
icanism  in  the  novel,  its  “cuadros  de  codum- 
bres,”  landscape,  charaders,  the  sensibility 
and  physical  make-up  of  Maria  as  vivid 
expressions  of  the  romantic  charader  of 
Isaacs.  Arias  finds  also  in  this  book  hints  of 
a  realidic  approach.  He  discusses  the  three 
theories  that  have  been  proposed  in  trying 
to  clear  the  individuality  of  Maria:  Maria 
as  his  cousin  and  childhood  companion;  Maria  i 
as  a  cousin  beloved  but  never  seen  by  Isaacs, 
except  in  pidures  sent  from  Jamaica;  M.-ria 
as  pure  fidion. 

The  book  is  written  in  the  fluid  and  yet 
somewhat  terse  dyle  charaderidic  of  Sr. 
Arias. — J.  M.  Hernandez.  University  of 
Oklahoma. 

•  Alejandro  C.  Arias.  Ensayos.  Salto  (Uru¬ 
guay).  Mazzara.  1936.  152  pages.— South 

American  literature  does  not  have  too  many 
dudious  and  profound  prose  writers  who 
devote  themselves  to  the  always  necessary 
task  of  literary  criticism.  Our  riched  and  mod 
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natural  literature  clothes  itself  mo^  often  in 
the  form  of  poetry.  It  is  true  that  we  have 
had  great  essayi^s,  like  Montalvo,  Rodo, 
Ingenieros,  but  their  number  has  been  limited. 
For  this  reason,  we  are  inclined  to  welcome 
with  especial  cordiality  all  high-grade  activity 
in  this  direcftion. 

Alejandro  C.  Arias,  Professor  of  Literature 
and  Philosophy  in  the  Salto  Lyceum,  and 
writer,  offers  us  in  this  intere^ing  volume 
three  essays;  one  on  Goethe,  one  on  Jose  A. 
Silva,  and  one  on  Stefan  Zweig.  Both  in  the 
^udy  which  he  dedicates  to  the  immortal 
author  of  Fauil,  and  in  the  pages  which  treat 
the  work  of  Jose  A.  Silva — one  of  the  mo^ 
highly  emotional  of  the  South  American 
poets  and  an  influential  precursor  of  “modern¬ 
ism” — Sehor  Arias  gives  evidence  of  va^ 
culture,  of  a  cha^e  and  skilful  ^yle,  of  a  fine 
capacity  for  ae^hetic  appreciation.  We  can 
say  the  same  of  the  third  essay,  whose  theme 
is  the  Ausitrian  writer  who  visited  the  Rio  de 
la  Plata  in  1936  as  a  delegate  to  the  conven¬ 
tion  of  PEN  clubs,  in  Buenos  Aires. — Gaflon 
Figueira.  Montevideo. 

•  1.  Cento  M.  La  novela  hispano^americana. 

Santiago  de  Chile.  Nascimento.  1934.  61 

pages.  $1.50  m.-n. — As  the  antecedents  of 
the  contemporary  Spanish-American  novel, 
the  author  of  this  little  work,  suggested  for 
inclusion  in  the  literary  courses  in  the  Chilean 
secondary  schools,  devotes  about  half  the 
volume  to  early  chronicles  with  novelesque 
elements,  picaresque  novels,  romanticism,  cu<3- 
dros  de  co^umbres,  biographies,  and  natural¬ 
ism.  In  addition  he  passes  in  review  the 
twentieth  century  contributions  to  the  Span¬ 
ish-American  novel  by  the  various  Spanish¬ 
speaking  countries  of  the  New  World. — A.  E. 
Le  Vey.  Oklahoma  College  for  Women. 

•  Manuel  Gonzalez  Prada.  Grafitos.  Paris. 

Louis  Bellenand.  1937-  258  pages. — At 

the  death  of  Manuel  Gonzalez  Prada  in  1918 
many  of  his  literary  works  remained  unpub¬ 
lished.  Several  of  these  works  have  appeared 
since.  Two  of  them  came  out  in  1937:  d^uevas 
pdginas  libres  and  Grafitos.  The  former  is  a 
continuation  of  one  of  his  be^  books,  Pdginas 
librcs  (1894).  Grafitos  is  a  colledlion  of  concise 
and  graphic  epigrams,  very  spontaneous, 
modemi^ic,  anti-clerical,  not  always  satirical 
or  humorous. 

It  cannot  be  said  that  as  a  poet  Gonzalez 
Prada  possesses  the  same  con^ntly  pure  Ayle 
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that  is  his  when  he  writes  in  prose.  Neverthe¬ 
less,  some  of  his  poetical  compositions  are 
very  beautiful. 

His  ability  as  a  critic  can  easily  be  ques¬ 
tioned,  since  he  had  ^rong  likes  and  dislikes, 
but  his  sincerity,  never.  Grafitos  are  reflec¬ 
tions  of  the  poet’s  mind  at  different  ^ages 
through  more  than  fifty  years  of  his  life. 
At  times  they  are  quick  flashes  from  a 
diisturbed  sensibility,  at  others,  precise  records 
of  the  observations  of  a  great  man. — /.  M. 
Herndndez.  University  of  Oklahoma. 

O  Juan  Marinello.  Literatura  hispanoame' 
ricana.  Mexico.  Ediciones  de  la  Univer- 
sidad  Nacional.  1937. 186  pages.  3.50  pesos. — 
A  work  of  real  critical  value,  presenting  the 
philosophy  now  prevailing  in  Mexico.  Liter¬ 
ature,  Marinello  argues,  mu^  be  the  hand¬ 
maid  of  progress.  True  to  socially  doctrine, 
he  eliminates  national  boundaries,  but  cannot 
escape  a  predilection  for  his  native  Cuba.  His 
broad  field  naturally  includes  Negro  art.  The 
Hispanic- American  countries,  he  tells  us,  face 
the  same  problems  and  compose  one  nation. 
The  Indian,  graft,  exploitation,  feudalism, 
foreign  capitali^ic  encroachment,  mu^  be 
faced  intelligently.  Indian  “Quietism,”  Gau- 
cho  melancholy,  and  traditional  Spanish  fatal¬ 
ism  have  barred  progressive  under^anding. 
Books  should  reveal  these  defects  so  that  their 
readers  will  bring  about  a  “cyclonic”  change. 
Let  primitive  elements  and  selected  European 
culture  combine  in  the  true  “Criollo.”  Great 
works  demand  men  great  enough  to  sacrifice 
for  the  gcxxl  of  the  people.  “Lo  politico  es  lo 
vital.”  The  Wars  of  Independence  unified 
temporarily,  but  the  larger  economic  que^ion 
binds  more  closely.  Give  the  poet  the  topic 
of  World-tragedy  to  ^ir  him  sublimely.  Only 
he  who  under^ands  and  exalts  can  show  the 
path  to  salvation!  With  brilliant  phrase,  Mari- 
nello’s  approach  is  arti^ic  and  romantic, 
spiced  wnth  novel  observations.  He  belittles 
the  pure  intelledlual,  the  romantici^  looking 
for  the  picturesque,  and  the  exuberant 
moderni^.  His  championing  of  true  “Ameri- 
canismo”  extends  also  to  language.  Ca^ilian 
rnu^t  be  transformed  into  the  real  vernacular, 
as  in  Don  Segundo  Sombra. 

The  work  is  aggressive  and  intere^ing, 
but  unequal.  Chapter  I  is  the  be^,  well- 
written,  well-organized,  dynamic.  Whatever 
the  reader's  views,  Marinello  arouses  a  greater 
intere^  in  Indo-American  letters,  keener 
realization  of  our  neighbor’s  goal,  sympathy 
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with  their  valiant  leaders. — Carl  A.  Tyre. 
New  Mexico  State  College. 

•  Alfonso  Reyes.  Discurso  par  Virgilio. 

Boletin  de  la  Academia  Argentina  de 
Letras,  Tomo  V.  Buenos  Aires.  Casa  Edito- 
rial  “Coni.”  1937.  33  pages. — This  “discur- 
so”  fir^  appeared  in  Rio  de  Janeiro  in  1930, 
and  has  been  reprinted  in  Buenos  Aires  in  a 
slightly  enlarged  form.  Alfonso  Reyes  com- 
bines  a  commemoration  of  the  anniversary  of 
the  Latin  poet  with  a  consideration  of  contem' 
porary  Mexican  problems,  by  in^ituting  a 
comparison  of  Modtezuma  and  King  Latinus. 
He  draws  an  intere^ing  parallel  between 
the  circum^ances  and  the  legends  of  Mexico, 
and  those  of  Latium  at  the  time  of  its  con' 
que^  by  Aeneas.  Reyes  would  have  the 
Mexican  peasants  ^udy  the  works  of  Virgil 
in  the  Agrarian  schools  because  he  believes 
that  the  Georgies  would  arouse  an  intere^ 
in  agriculture.  It  is  Grange  that  this  particular 
Latin  poet  should  be  chosen  in  1930  to  lead 
a  back'tO'the'farm  movement  among  Indian 
countrymen.  But  it  is  in^rud:ive  to  remember 
that  in  the  early  dawn  of  the  fourteenth 
century  the  Bard  of  Mantua  led  Dante  Ali' 
ghieri  by  the  hand  through  all  sorts  of 
climates  and  personal  contacts,  and  that,  con- 
sidering  the  circum^ances,  he  made  the  trip 
very  proBtable  to  his  protege.  Perhaps  the 
Georgies  do  have  informational  and  inspira- 
tional  value  for  Mexicans,  and  perhaps  they 
will  help  them  in  the  solution  of  one  of  their 
mo^  perplexing  problems. — J.  M.  Hernandez. 
University  of  Oklahoma. 

•  Antonio  Rubio.  La  critica  del  galicismo 
en  Espana.  Mexico.  Ediciones  de  la  Unf 
versidad  Nacional.  1937-  229  pages. — A  ^udy 
of  critical  opinion  on  Spain  concerning  the 
matter  of  French  influence  on  the  Spanish 
language  in  the  eighteenth  century,  by  con' 
temporary  writers.  The  author  quotes  twenty 
of  the  beA  writers  of  the  period,  from  the 
Padre  Feijoo  to  Mesonero  Romanos.  He  in' 
eludes  among  others  the  Padre  Isla,  Jovellanos, 
the  Moratms  and  Cienfuegos.  Of  the  twenty 
cited,  all  but  Cienfugos  and  Feijoo  in  his 
later  years  maintained  that  the  introduction 
into  Spanish  of  French  words  and  locutions 
vitiated  the  language  and  was  a  shameful 
thing  for  the  Spanish  people.  The  main 
sources  of  galicismos,  according  to  the  Padre 
Isla,  were  four,  namely,  conversations  of  the 
court,  sermons,  French  books  and  bad  trans' 
lations  from  the  French.  This  book,  which  is 
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a  Doctor's  dissertation,  is  a  solid  piece  of 
work,  throwing  considerable  light  on  a  rather 
neglected  period  of  Spanish  literary  hi^ory.— - 
Calvert  J.  Winter.  University  of  Kansas. 

•  Luis  Alberto  Sanchez.  Hiftoria  de  la  literal 

tura  americana.  Santiago  de  Chile. 
Ercilla.  1937.  681  pages.  $35  m.'n. — Professor 
Sanchez  has  written  the  mo^  comprehensive, 
critical  and  well  balanced  general  hi^ory  of 
Spanish  American  letters.  The  omissions  are 
recognized  by  the  author,  and  his  excuses  are 
valid.  For  in^nce,  his  small  acquaintance 
with  Dominican,  Puerto  Rican,  and  Central 
American  literatures.  One  is  surprised,  how' 
ever,  at  his  limited  knowledge  of  Paraguay’s 
literary  production,  for  one  is  amazed,  on  the 
other  hand,  considering  the  lack  of  communi¬ 
cation  among  these  countries,  to  find  a  critic 
with  the  amount  of  information  and  critial 
resourcefulness  that  he  shows  in  general. 
His  ability  to  gather  and  handle  such  diversi¬ 
fied  and  scattered  material  is  also  surprising. 
It  is  possibly  because  of  these  facts  that  the 
author  seems  to  be  more  intimately  acquainted 
with  South  American  literature,  as  a  whole, 
than  with  Mexican  literature. 

We  hope  that  Professor  Sanchez  will  some 
day  be  able  to  complete  this  work  by  including 
the  hi^ory  of  Brazilian,  Canadian,  and  United 
States  literatures,  and  with  his  va^  knowledge 
of  American  and  European  letters,  he  is  the 
one  mo^  able  to  give  us  a  comprehensive 
History  of  American  literature,  especially 
that  of  the  Twentieth  Century,  which  is  so 
little  known. 

His  treatment  of  the  different  schools  is 
praiseworthy,  although  the  reader  can  easily 
recognize  the  author’s  adherence  to  the  autoch¬ 
thonous  and  the  modernistic  movements.  His 
Style  is  simple  and  his  method  of,  presenta¬ 
tion  is  explicative.  Political  history  goes  at 
times  in  this  volume  hand  in  hand  with  htet' 
ary  history.  His  division  and  subdivision  of 
chapters  is  done  by  schools,  groups,  and 
genres  within  those  schools.  But  sometimes 
it  is  merely  by  epochs,  as  at  the  beginning  of 
the  book. — J.  M.  Hernandez.  University  of 
Oklahoma. 

•  Manuel  Gonzalez-Prada.  T^uevas  pdginas 
litres.  Santiago  de  Chile.  Ercilla.  1937. 
250  pages.  15  pesos. — In  1894  Gonzalez  Prada 
published  Pdginas  litres,  attacking  religion, 
grammar,  orthography,  in  fad,  almost  every- 
thing.  In  later  years  he  showed  he  could 
handle  the  most  artificial  forms  of  poetry,  and 
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produce  skilful  lyrics  about  a  Utopia.  Now, 
twenty  years  after  his  death,  his  son,  Don 
Alfredo,  has  collected  and  edited  the  remain' 
der  of  his  Other’s  writings,  adding  marginal 
notes,  interpreting  Don  Manuel’s  ideas  on 
literary,  philosophic,  and  religious  subjects. 
The  mo^  intere^ing  essays  in  the  new  collec' 
tion  of  writings  by  a  Peruvian  professor  of 
literature  who  “taught  a  generation  to 
write”  are  those  like  Catolicismo  y  Ciencia, 
Jesucrifto  y  su  dodrina,  and  Junto  a  Renan, 
showing  the  influence  of  Renan  on  his  liberal 
thinking. — W.  K.  J. 

•  Francisco  Ichaso.  Defensa  del  hombre. 
La  Habana.  Editorial  Tropico.  1937.  251 

pages.  $1.00. — In  terse  but  limpid  language 
Francisco  Ichaso  presents  one  of  the  be^ 
volumes  of  Cuban  essays;  and  this  in  a  coun' 
try  where  the  essay  has  attra(^ted  some  of  the 
be^  writers.  Ichaso  is  an  e^hete  of  discrim' 
ination  and  a  critic  with  excellent  preparation 
and  a  keen  analytic  eye.  His  essay  on  The 
Evolution  of  Criticism  will  ^and  as  a  real  con' 
tribution  to  Spanish  American  letters.  Other 
valuable  sections  are  the  la^  part  of  Crisis  de 
lo  cursi  and  the  fir^  part  of  Defensa  del  Horn' 
bre,  which  is  the  fir^  essay  and  gives  its  name 
to  the  whole  work.  In  this  essay  Ichaso  de' 
fends  Unamuno  as  a  man  and  a  thinker.  In 
so  doing,  he  offers  us  a  fulLlength  spiritual 
portrait.  We  see  the  Salamancan  in  his  great' 
ness  as  w'ell  as  his  smallness. 

Naturally  the  essays  are  unequal  in  value 
and  intere^.  But  all  of  them  deserve  careful 
perusal.  Ichaso  has  already  given  to  the  public 
books  on  Lope  de  Vega,  Gongora,  and  Bach, 
as  well  as  articles  in  Revifta  de  Avance  and 
other  periodicals. — J.  M.  Hernandez.  Univer' 
sity  of  Oklahoma. 

•  German  Berdiales.  Risa  y  sonrisa  de  la 
poesia  niiia.  Buenos  Aires.  A.  Kapelusz 

y  Cia.  1937.  212  pages. — We  have  already 
remarked  in  these  pages  that  juvenile  poetry 
has  few  adepts  in  the  Rio  de  la  Plata  country. 
It  is  true  that  several  good  books  dedicated 
to  children  have  been  published  in  the  Argen' 
tine.  But  on  an  average,  for  twenty  or  thirty 
books  dealing  with  love  or  nature,  there  are 
one  or  two  volumes  of  verse  for  the  little 
folks.  This  situation  renders  it  somewhat 
difficult  to  colled:  an  anthology  of  child  verses. 

German  Berdiales,  an  Argentine  writer  and 
college  professor  who  has  been  charaderized 
by  the  remarkable  skill  and  enthusiasm  which 
he  has  shown  in  the  composition  of  tales. 
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verses,  fables  and  comedies  for  children,  pub' 
lishes  here  a  seledion  of  child  poems  written  by 
classic  and  modem  writers,  Spanish,  Spanish' 
American,  and  a  few  from  French  originals. 
He  has  made  his  seledion  with  excellent 
discrimination.  The  volume  opens  with  ten 
beautiful  and  harmonious  poems  by  Senor 
Berdiales  himself. — Gaston  Figueira.  Monte' 
video. 

•  Maria  Alicia  Dominguez.  Romanzas  del 
lucero.  Buenos  Aires.  “El  Ateneo.”  1937. 

136  pages. — This  seventh  bcok  of  verse  by 
the  Argentine  poetess  marks  a  noteworthy 
advance  even  over  her  excellent  work  of  the 
pad.  Not  only  is  there  definite  technical  skill 
in  these  verses,  but  there  is  as  well  an  in' 
crease  in  the  depth  of  the  emotion  expressed. 
And  this  quality  of  depth  has  been  far  too 
frequently  lacking  in  general  Hispanic  Amer' 
ican  verse.  Rich  in  imagery  and  highly  musical, 
this  book  mud  rank  high  among  all  those 
which  have  come  to  us  from  South  America. 
One  feels  here  no  draining  for  effed;  the 
author  writes  with  beautiful  simplicity,  deft' 
ness,  and  decision. 

The  love  poems  and  the  poems  on  children 
dand  out  in  the  book  for  their  expression 
of  an  emotion  which  seems  the  more  intense 
for  its  dignity,  daintiness,  and  redraint.  In 
the  charm  of  its  simplicity,  in  the  song  of  its 
music,  and  the  tenderness  of  the  emotion  it 
expresses,  the  poem  Villancico  is  certainly 
among  the  bed.  Yet  among  the  many  exqui' 
sitely  beautiful  poems  in  the  book,  to  choose 
the  bed  is  difficult.  Romanzas  del  lucero  should 
be  read  by  anyone  intereded  in  Hispanic 
American  verse. — Madaline  W.  J^ichols. 
Berkeley,  California. 

•  Vicente  Gerbasi.  Vigilia  del  ndufrago. 
Caracas.  Elite.  1937.  65  pages. — The 

work  of  a  new  and  promising  young  poet. 
The  small  volume  is  divided  into  three  parts: 
Vigilia  del  ndufrago,  Parentesis  del  lirio  en 
asombro,  and  El  incendio  de  las  banderas.  Writ' 
ten  chiefly  in  free  verse,  the  images  frequently 
show  the  influence  of  the  symbolids.  In  some 
of  the  poems  the  symbols  are  so  vague  that 
the  reader  is  given  the  privilege  of  creating 
his  own.  The  obscurity  is  not  annoying,  how' 
ever,  because  of  the  many  driking  and  beauti' 
ful  figures.  The  bed  of  the  poems  are  the 
shorter  lyrics.  Llama  en  la  brisa,  Transparen' 
cia,  and  A  veces  creo  ser  un  drbol  seco,  which 
reminds  one  of  Ezra  Pound.  Driven  out  of  the 
realm  of  reality  by  the  disappearance  of 
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reality  itself,  poets  like  Gerbasi  have  been 
forced  into  the  world  of  pure  imagination 
which  has  become  for  them  the  only  reality. 
The  reader,  consequently,  often  has  an 
arduous  task  in  interpreting  the  poet's  world. 

After  reading  the  lately  hendecasyllabic 
verse  of  the  Canto  al  miliciano,  written  in 
memory  of  a  friend  killed  in  aeftion  on  the 
Spanish  battle  front,  one  wishes  that  the  poet 
had  used  some  of  the  old  forms  for  his  fine 
lyrics  in^ead  of  the  overeasy  free  verse. — 
Lowell  Dunham.  Central  State  Teachers  Cob 
lege,  Edmond,  Oklahoma. 

•  Vicftor  Iguartua.  La  Comarca.  1936. — 
La  Realidad.  1937- — Campo  Abierto. 

1937. — Aguadilla,  Puerto  Rico.  Editorial  La 
Tribuna. — Vidlor  Iguartua  is  not  one  of  the 
great  Hispanic  American  poets,  but  his  poet' 
ical  works  have  undeniable  arti^ic  value.  His 
simple,  non-metaphoric,  non'erotic,  whole¬ 
some,  homely,  subjective  ^yle  is  to  be  com¬ 
mended.  He  is  notprofound,  he  has  nosweeping 
flashes  of  imagination  or  an  extraordinary  com¬ 
mand  of  vocabulary  and  imagery,  and  he  is 
not  always  careful  in  the  mechanics  of  his 
verse.  Notwith^anding  these  defects,  some 
of  his  poems  and  short  lyrics  like  Lloviznas, 
Roew,  Las  nubes,  A  un  perro  bueno.  La  aho' 
gada,  Los  anos  no  pasan,  pero  joroban  are  very 
appealing.  Their  simplicity,  pleasant  rhythm, 
local  coloring  and  homely  philosophy  give 
them  charm. — J.  M.  Hernandez.  University 
of  Oklahoma. 

•  Alfonso  Reyes.  Otra  voz.  Mexico.  Edi- 
ciones  Fabula.  1936.  61  pages. — In  the 

introduction  the  poet  assures  us  that  the  poems 
in  his  book  are  not  all  in  the  same  key.  In  the 
fir^  piece  we  are  told  that  in  this  collection 
one  finds; 

el  hablar  vulgar  fundida 

con  el  metal 

del  habla  mas  escogida. 

Perhaps  so:  but  el  habla  mas  escogida  pre¬ 
vails.  In  some  poems,  like  Sufrir  y  morir,  the 
poet  philosophizes  on  these  faCts  so  ever 
present  to  man.  Here  he  doubtless  trikes 
a  responsive  chord  in  the  average  reader.  In 
another,  where  he  describes  his  childhood 
home  in  a  happy  land,  drenched  in  sunshine, 
he  evokes  a  beautiful  picture.  There  is  a  lively 
song  about  a  soldier’s  life  and  loves.  At  the 
end  we  have  some  curious  verses,  where  the 
poet  seems  to  have  died,  and  to  have  been 
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made  aware  of  the  faCt  by  his  inability  to  make 
his  friends  hear  him  when  he  addresses  them. 
Many  of  the  poems,  however,  possess  cryptic 
and  allegorical  qualities  which  render  their 
meaning,  at  leaA  to  the  present  writer,  far 
from  clear. — Calvert  J.  Winter.  University 
of  Kansas. 

•  J.  Alvaro  Sol.  La  madre  esclava.  Buenos 

Aires.  Editorial  Raho.  1937.  126  pages. 

1  peso. — Sixth  of  the  novels  by  this  Argen¬ 
tine  writer  is  this  pow'erfiilly  told  biography 
of  a  girl  of  Italian  parentage,  a  wife  at  four¬ 
teen,  carrying  on  as  her  husband  pays  by 
three  years  in  prison  for  dealing  in  unbranded 
cattle.  The  narrative  scheme  is  an  old  woman’s 
account,  written  to  explain  to  her  four  chil¬ 
dren  how  tragedy  has  molded  her  and  raised 
a  barrier  between  them.  It  depicts  the  pio¬ 
neer  spirit  in  campo  and  capital  in  the  early 
twentieth  century.  Incisive  phrasing  and 
revealing  incident,  such  as  her  teaching  her¬ 
self  to  read  that  she  might  underhand  the 
one  letter  her  husband  wrote  her,  make  this 
an  admirable  and  charming  novel. — W.  K.  J. 

•  Antonio  Arraiz.  La  posesa.  Caracas. 

Editorial  Bolivar.  1937.  c.  30  pages.  50 

centimos. — With  the  concentrated  horror  of 
an  Edgar  Allan  Poe  and  the  eerie  realization 
of  witchcraft  of  a  Du  Bose  Heyward,  Arraiz 
presents  a  Grange  case  of  madness  and  its 
Grange  cure.  With  gripping  intensity  is 
described  the  transition  of  a  gentle  young 
woman,  fir^  to  the  personification  of  maniac 
hatred,  then  to  a  victim  of  hallucination — 
or  is  it  hallucination?  The  spectacular  cure 
performed  by  a  witch-doCtor  leaves  the  reader 
breathless  and  ^ill  doubtful  of  everything. 

The  number  of  Leduras  Populares  which 
publishes  this  ^ory  for  the  fir^  time  contains 
three  reprints,  a  poem  by  Alfredo  Arvelo 
Larriva,  the  third  in^allment  of  a  novel  by 
Jose  Rafael  Pocaterra,  and  a  selection  from  his 
memoirs. — Olive  Hawes.  University  of  Okla¬ 
homa. 

•  Eduardo  Barrios.  El  Hermano  Asno.  San¬ 
tiago  de  Chile.  Nascimento.  1937-  245 

pages.  12  pesos. — Brother  Ass,  when  it  fir^ 
appeared  in  Madrid  in  1926,  carried  out  the 
promise  of  Barrios’  El  T^ino  que  enloquecio  de 
amor  and  assured  the  world  that  Chile  had 
produced  a  psychological  noveli^  who  com¬ 
bined  the  be^  of  classicism  and  romanticism. 
The  present  volume  is  the  sixth  edition  of  this 
quiet  ^ory  of  life  in  a  Franciscan  monastery 
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where  the  chief  intere^  of  the  monks,  apart 
from  their  daily  tasks,  was  to  train  cats  and 
mice  to  live  peacefully  together.  Fray  Ruhno 
mortihes  his  body,  which  he  calls  “Brother 
Ass",  but  it  betrays  him  during  an  inter- 
view  with  a  beata,  Maria  Mercedes.  He  dies 
of  the  excitement.  In  order  to  keep  unsullied 
the  reputation  of  the  holier  man  of  the  order, 
the  narrator  assumes  the  guilt  and  is  exiled 
to  other  helds.  It  is  a  charming  ^ory,  attrac¬ 
tively  presented  in  this  version. — W.  K.  J. 

•  Giro  Bayo.  La  reina  del  Chaco.  Madrid. 

Caro  Raggio.  1935.  110  pages.  3  pesetas. 

— A  novel  about  a  Paraguay  captain  who 
escaped  from  a  Bolivian  war  prison  and  made 
his  way  across  the  Chaco  till  captured  by 
savages  who  took  him  to  their  Queen.  As  a 
dowry  she  gave  him  the  secret  of  location  of 
oil,  a  secret  which  he  promptly  betrayed  to 
the  Standard  Oil  Company.  He  ends  married 
to  the  daughter  of  the  Oil  Company  manager, 
on  a  river  home  named  after  the  queen  and 
paid  for  with  the  reward  of  his  treachery. 
As  a  yam,  it  is  poorly  written,  missing  all 
moments  of  suspense.  Its  value  is  in  its  pic¬ 
tures  of  the  barren  Chaco,  and  in  the  wealth 
of  unusual  details  about  that  region. — W. 
K.J. 

•  Consuelo  Delgado.  To  tambien  Adelita. . . 

Mexico.  Ediciones  del  Grupo  en  Marcha. 

1937.  127  pages. — The  novel  takes  us  through 
the  pre-revolutionary  period  in  Mexico  be¬ 
tween  1908  and  the  appearance  of  the  Ca¬ 
rranza  government,  but  localizes  the  scene  of 
activities  in  the  towns  of  Viesca  and  Torreon. 
The  ye:irs  necessary  for  Rosina  to  prepare 
herself  for  a  teaching  career  are  full  of  trials 
and  excitement,  and  finally  lead  to  her  com¬ 
plete  surrender  to  the  forces  of  the  revolution 
through  her  marriage  to  Alberto  Munoz. 
Potentially  all  the  materials  to  make  a  great 
novel  are  here — a  titanic  epic  druggie,  dra¬ 
matic  poignancy,  touching  romance.  But  the 
author  attacks  her  problem  superficially  and 
sketchily.  None  of  the  characters,  not  even 
Rosina,  ^nds  out  in  well-rounded  perspec¬ 
tive.  Throughout,  the  individual  chapters  deal 
far  too  briefly  with  the  episodes  of  the  novel, 
and,  in  addition,  leave  too  great  a  fissure  be¬ 
tween  the  joints.  There  is  no  need,  moreover, 
for  the  author  to  ^ress  her  own  bias  by 
giving  voice  to  a  personal  criticism,  since  this 
can  be  done  much  more  effecftively  by  using 
the  characters  as  mouthpieces.  With  her 
extensive  knowledge  of  this  intere^ing  period. 
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with  her  talent  for  description,  her  ability 
to  create  tense  dramatic  situations,  and  her 
excellent  ^yle,  it  is  hoped  that  she  will  ex¬ 
ploit  more  thoroughly  the  rich  materials  that 
are  hers. — Joseph  G.  Fucilla.  Northwe^ern 
University. 

•  Enrique  Othon  Diaz.  La  montana  virgen. 

Mexico.  Ediciones  del  Gmpo  en  Mar¬ 
cha.  1936  146  pages. — A  grim,  vivid  pidture 
of  life  in  a  small  Indian  village  in  the  province 
of  Oaxaca  which  lies  in  the  clutches  of  a  three- 
headed  monger,  the  cacique,  the  cura  and  the 
agente  fiscal,  all  conspiring  to  keep  the  people 
in  poverty,  ignorance,  super^ition  and  moral 
degradation.  One  of  the  typical  hard-working 
wretches  of  this  village  is  Juan  Pablo,  forever 
trying  to  better  his  condition  and  forever 
exploited  and  mi^reated  not  only  at  home 
but  in  the  provincial  metropolis  as  well.  The 
Revolution  is  in  adtion,  but  will  it,  the  author 
asks,  ever  reach  the  forgotten  montana  virgen 
where  Juan  Pablo  and  his  suffering  fellowmen 
are  living?  If  this  is  propaganda,  it  is  propa¬ 
ganda  turned  into  art  by  the  writer’s  narrative 
skill,  his  power  of  charadterization  and  his 
poetic  interpretation  of  nature.  He  has  created 
impressions  which  somehow  will  not  tolerate 
being  easily  brushed  aside. — Joseph  G.  Fucilla. 
Northwe^ern  University. 

•  Jorge  Ferretis.  Tierra  Caliente.  Madrid. 

Espasa-Calpe.  1935.  239  pages.  5  pesetas. 

— El  sur  quema.  Tres  novelas  de  Mexico. 
Mexico.  Botas.  1937.  231  pages. — Cuando 
engorda  el  ^uijote.  Mexico.  “Mexico  Nuevo.” 
1937.  267  pages. — Jorge  Ferretis’  main  inter- 
e^  is  the  social,  economic  and  political  im¬ 
provement  of  Mexico.  He  uses  as  his  vehicle 
the  novel.  He  devotes  no  single  novel  to  a 
single  field  of  reform;  he  deals  with  all  three 
phases  of  reform  in  each  novel.  Much  of  his 
writing  is  essay  rather  than  novel.  When  the 
central  figure  is  not  philosophizing  on  reform, 
the  author  is  seldom  at  a  loss  to  create  a  deus 
ex  machina  who  continues  the  discussion. 

The  hero  of  Tierra  Caliente  is  the  author 
thinly  disguised  as  a  convalescent  old  colonel 
in  the  Mexican  Revolution.  Confined  to  his 
bed  for  some  time  as  the  result  of  a  bullet 
w’ound,  the  colonel,  formerly  a  teacher  of 
literature,  becomes  a  thinking  individual — 
los  que  solo  saben  pensar  is  the  subtitle  of 
the  book.  The  greater  part  of  these  musings 
have  to  do  with  social,  economic  and  political 
changes  necessary  in  Mexico.  Finally  falling 
prey  to  one  of  his  ideas,  the  colonel  sets  forth. 
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a  tottering  old  man,  to  preach  a  program  of 
national  improvement.  As  unexpe(fted  and 
sudden  as  his  departure  on  his  tour  of  preach' 
ing  is  his  death,  due  to  snake'bite,  a  death  quite 
unsuited  to  his  noble,  self'appointed  task. 

Sehor  Ferretis  has  thought  and  written 
intensely;  yet  a  surprising  number  of  un' 
speakably  vulgar  passages  mar  his  work 
and  make  the  reader  wonder  how  the  two 
extremes  are  compatible  in  one  individual. 
It  is  a  dualism  so  extraordinary  as  to  allow 
the  reader  a  reasonable  doubt  concerning  the 
sincerity  of  senor  Ferretis’  motives — doubt 
similar  to  that  which  assails  one  in  reading  the 
Archprie^  of  Hita. 

El  sur  qucma  is  a  trilogy  of  novels  of  which 
the  la^  bears  the  name  of  the  book.  Lo  que 
llaman  fracaso  has  the  Mexican  Revolution 
as  its  background.  The  hero,  embittered  by 
disillusionment  occasioned  by  the  crooked 
politics  with  which  Mexico  w^as  plagued 
during  the  Revolution,  finds  contentment  in 
provincial  life.  The  second  novel,  Cuando 
hajan  los  cuervos,  comes  closed  to  confining 
itself  to  a  single  purpose:  social  reform. 
In  this  w'ork  Jaime  Pacheco  drives  to  achieve 
his  plan  of  improving  the  Mexican  Indian 
population  by  means  of  agricultural  ascenden- 
cy,  irrigation  projedts,  crossing  Indian  with 
white  blood,  and  political  activity.  Once  the 
movement  ^arts,  however,  it  is  tinged  with 
violence,  for  which  Jaime  Pacheco  pays  with 
his  life.  Differing  from  Tierra  caliente,  the 
manner  of  Jaime’s  death  definitely  corresponds 
to  his  projedl.  El  sur  qucma,  the  longed  novel 
of  the  brok,  relates  the  regeneration  of  a 
spoiled  son  of  the  city  by  removal  to  the 
mountains — a  Mexican  Penas  arriba.  Like 
Pereda,  Ferretis  is  opposed  to  city  life. 

Much  of  Ferretis’  background  is  the  polit' 
ical  unre^  beginning  with  the  Mexican  RevO' 
lution.  This  unre^  is  symbolized  by  the 
central  figure  of  Cuando  engorda  el  ^uijote. 
The  title  means  that  when  political  rulers,  who 
in  the  beginning  function  conscientiously,  be' 
come  rich  by  any  one  of  the  several  means 
at  their  disposal  they  lose  their  intere^  in  the 
common  weal.  This  development  has  occurred, 
according  to  Ferretis,  so  frequently  in  Mexico 
that  an  exception  to  it  is  a  rarity.  Written  in 
the  fir^  person,  the  novel  relates  the  turbulent 
life  of  an  individual  with  communi^ic  lean' 
ings. 

Senor  Ferretis  writes  in  a  ^yle  charged 
with  images.  He  has  the  eye  of  the  artiA  and 
can  at  times  attain  powerful  effedts.  He  pos' 
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sesses  ^rength,  but  not  delicacy  of  touch. — 
A.  E.  Le  Vey.  Oklahoma  College  for  Women. 

•  Gerardo  Gallegos.  El  embrujo  de  Haiti. 
La  Habana.  Carasa.  1937.  130  pages.-— 

Although  El  embrujo  de  Haiti  is  called  a  novel 
by  the  author,  it  is  really  a  group  of  five 
Tories.  The  fir^  three  deal  with  witchcraft 
among  the  Negroes  and  mulattoes  of  Haiti. 
They  are  more  closely  related  than  the  la^ 
two,  the  scene  of  which  is  in  South  Amet' 
ica. 

The  author  is  a  real  noveli^  and  one  of  the 
mo^  capable  writers  of  Ecuador.  In  fadt,  El 
embrujo  is  one  of  the  beA  works  of  fidtion 
that  have  appeared  in  Spanish  America  in 
recent  years.  We  hear  much  concerning  the 
“hanigo”  rites  in  Cuba;  the  present  work  will 
give  the  reader  a  good  conception  of  the  ritual 
linked  with  the  Negroes’  worship  of  their 
ancient  African  gods.  It  is  interesting  to  note 
the  many  books  that  are  coming  out  in  these 
days  dealing  with  the  subjedl  of  witchcraft 
among  Negroes. — J.  M.  Hernandez.  Univer' 
sity  of  Oklahoma. 

•  Alberto  Hidalgo.  Diario  de  mi  senti' 
miento.  Buenos  Aires.  Con  el  autor  (Cc' 

rrito  484).  1937.  383  pages.  $5.00  m.'n. — 
“This  is  a  novel.  Mine,  or  that  of  my  life. 
The  novel  of  common  existences  is  made  of 
trifling  loves,  of  little  tragedies,  of  contadts 
w'ith  all  that  is  vulgar  in  the  world,  of  adion, 
in  short.  .  .  The  novel  of  a  man  accustomed 
to  thinking.  .  .  can  be  made  only  of  thought. 
As  this  novel  is  made.’’  This  “novel”  contains 
200  “thoughts” — “only  the  third  part  of 
those  I  have  noted  down.” 

The  author  describes  his  method  of  writing. 
“I  never  dated  my  copy  sheets,  although 
I  filed  them  away  as  I  wrote  them;  hence  a 
relative  order.  But  as  it  pleases  me  to  laugh 
at  chronology,  I  Stirred  up  my  originals,  as  one 
who  Stirs  noodles,  and  then  I  took  out  those 
which  form  this  volume.”  In  view  of  the 
frequent  bad  taSte  of  many  of  the  items 
included,  it  is  unfortunate  that  a  more  careful 
method  of  seledtion  was  not  adopted,  espc' 
cially  as  many  of  the  author’s  literary  criti' 
cisms  are  penetrating  and,  on  occasion,  he 
writes  well.  But  perhaps  sehor  Hidalgo’s 
typewriter  and  not  sehor  Hidalgo  should  be 
blamed  for  the  infelicities  in  his  book.  When 
writing  with  a  typewriter,  “suddenly,  we 
find  our  articles  all  done.  Because  the  machine 
thinks  them,  develops  them,  and  writes  them 
all  by  itself.  It  is  as  though  the  roles  were 
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reversed  and  it  were  the  writer  and  we  the 
in^rument.” 

As  for  choice  of  subjed:  for  his  thoughts — 
apparently  the  typewriter  doesn’t  think  of 
all  of  them — “I  spend  my  life  asking  againd 
what  or  againd  whom  it  would  be  possible 
to  write.”  Portraying  himself  as  a  heroic 
libelid,  he  writes — “I  am  not  precisely  a 
critic.  .  .  I  pradice  the  precept  of  Ruben 
Dario;  ‘Bad  poets  mud  be  slandered.’  I  have 
slandered  many,  and  I  continue  doing  it. 
Whenever  I  write  prose,  I  am  the  author  of 
a  libel.” 

And  so  Alberto  Hidalgo  proudly  writes 
againd  p^eople  and  againd  things.  Particularly 
does  he  write  againd  Spain.  Here  his  attitude 
may  bed  be  summarized  in  two  quotations. 
“I  note  an  enormous  falsehood  in  regard  to 
the  Spanish  revolution.  .  .  Some  impute  it  all 
to  the  fascid  intervention;  others,  to  the  work 
of  communism.  Only  I  possess  the  truth.  .  . 
All  that  is  only  espanolidad,  rather.  .  .  the 
barbarous  Spain  of  the  Conqued,  .  .  which 
returns  to  satiate  its  third  for  blood  in  its  own 
flesh.”  And  again.  “I  have  jud  remitted  $25 
to  the  committee  in  charge  of  collecting  funds 
to  buy  arms  for  the  ‘rebels’  of  Spain.  Using  the 
same  bank,  I  immediately  sent  another  $25  to 
the  ‘loyalids’.  Which  is  one  form  of  being 
belligerent.  .  .  All  would  seem  little  to  me 
provided  it  would  haden  the  slaughter  of  the 
Spanish.” 

Finally,  Alberto  Hidalgo  notes  that  liter- 
ary  criticism  has  different  modes  of  expression, 
one  of  the  mod  effective  of  which  is  a  simple 
transcription  of  the  good.  It  is  unfortunate 
that  in  this  book  he  so  seldom  followed  his 
precept.  After  all,  do  “libels”  belong  in  liter¬ 
ature.’ — Madeline  W.  ?{ichols.  Berkeley,  Cal¬ 
ifornia. 

•  Jose  Heriberto  Lopez.  Cuentos  de  acero. 

Caracas.  Cooperativa  de  Artes  Graficas. 
1936.  212  pages. — A  collection  of  anecdotes 
which  developed  from  incidents  in  the  life 
of  the  late  dictator  of  Venezuela,  Juan 
Vicente  Gomez.  The  collector  of  the  anecdotes, 
himself  an  exile  during  Gomez’s  regime,  is  the 
author  of  a  well-known  work  called  Veinte 
anos  sin  patria.  Although  this  is  the  second 
edition  of  Cuentos  de  acero,  it  is  an  entirely 
different  work,  enlarged  and  corrected.  It  is 
likewise  its  fird  publication  in  Venezuela, 
for  the  fird  edition  of  five  thousand  copies, 
none  of  which  ever  reached  Venezuela,  was 
published  in  New  York.  Many  of  the  anecdotes 
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are  tragic  in  import;  many  are  marked  by  the 
biting  sarcasm  and  cutting  wit  for  which  the 
people  of  Caracas  are  known.  All  of  them 
are  highly  intereding.  Some  make  rollicking 
dories,  not  a  few  of  which  are  a  bit  too  off¬ 
color  for  readers  with  a  drong  Puritan  tade 
and  as  with  every  book  by  a  political  victim, 
the  personal  bitterness  of  the  compiler  appears 
in  some  of  the  more  brutal  incidents. — Lowell 
Dunham.  Central  State  Teachers  College, 
Edmond,  Oklahoma. 

•  Eduardo  Mallea.  HUtoria  de  una  pasion 
argentina.  Buenos  Aires.  Sur.  1937.  319 

pages.  $2.80  m.-n. — A  novelidic  narration  of 
the  psychological  and  spiritual  development 
of  the  author.  It  is  also  an  examination  of  social 
and  spiritual  components  of  the  Argentine 
people  in  order  to  organize  an  hypothetical 
body  politic  which  represents  the  author’s 
spiritual  and  social  aspirations  for  his  country. 
In  his  travels  throughout  the  nation  Mallea 
discovers  differences  in  the  exterior  traits  and 
cudoms  of  different  regions.  He  discovers, 
however,  certain  spiritual  and  social  charac- 
teridics,  the  invisible  Argentina,  that  fore- 
bcxle  a  certain  devenir  of  a  spiritualized  people, 
a  well  poised,  self-possessed  nation,  a  Greek 
classical  creation.  In  his  attempt  to  find  the 
invisible  potentialities  of  his  people,  Mallea 
has  had  a  vision  of  an  awakening,  not  only 
of  Argentina,  but  of  Spanish  America.  He 
calls  it  “una  exaltacion  severa  de  la  vida” 
and  sees  it  coming  as  “un  glorioso  fiilgor.” 

In  reading  this  book  one  is  conscious  of  a 
new  mydicism  which  is  not  nature  mydicism; 
it  is  rather  a  mydic  conception  of  nationalism. 
His  mydicism  is  more  realidic  than  that  of  the 
sixteenth  century  Spaniards,  in  that  it  has 
a  concrete  objed,  the  Argentine  nation  in 
adion. 

The  book  is  elegantly  written.  It  is  a  real 
contribution  to  literature. — J.  M.  Hernandez. 
University  of  Oklahoma. 

•  Manuel  Mendez  Balleder.  Isla  Cerrera. 
San  Juan  de  Puerto  Rico.  Biblioteca  de 

Autores  Puertorriquehos.  1937-  $1.00. — In  this 
novel  Mendez  Balleder  introduces  the  reader 
to  the  rugged  and  turbulent  life  of  the  early 
years  of  the  Puerto  Rico  colony.  A  young 
Spaniard,  Ricardo  de  Boadilla,  of  Moorish 
noble  blood,  comes  to  America  in  a  Negro 
trading  schooner  seeking  adventure.  After 
some  time  spent  on  Ponce  de  Leon’s  edate  he 
is  given  an  encomienda.  He  tries  to  introduce 
reforms  among  the  Indian  and  Negro  slaves. 
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but  to  no  avail.  There  is  a  similarity  here  with 
Santos  Luzardo  in  Gallegos'  DoTia  Barbara. 

The  ^ory  of  the  love  of  Ricardo  for  Gui- 
mazoa,  the  childhood  sweetheart  of  the  chief- 
tain  Guaxican,  is  taken  from  Coll  y  Tone's 
legend  of  the  love  of  Cri.^obal  Sotomayor  for 
Guanica,  si^er  of  the  slave  chieftain,  Guay- 
bana.  In  the  novel,  Guaxican  is  the  one  who 
wounds  Ricardo,  jusSt  as  in  the  legend,  Guay- 
bana  kills  Sotomayor.  But  there  is  in  the  novel 
another  character  who  serves  as  the  traitor; 
it  is  the  old  Indian  leader,  Cayan,  who  foments 
the  revolution.  The  two  Tories  differ  in  that 
Ricardo  leaves  the  island  and  Guimazoa 
never  to  see  them  again,  while  in  Tone's 
^ory  the  tragedy  is  consummated,  Guanica 
falls  dead  on  CriJitobal’s  body,  and  they  are 
buried  together.  TojSle's  legend  is  a  beautiful 
combination  of  the  death  of  Isabel  on  Mar- 
silla's  body  in  Los  Amantes  de  Teruel,  and  the 
similar  death  of  Thisbe  on  Pyramus’  body  and 
their  burial  under  the  mulberries,  which  recalls 
the  wild  poppies  on  Guanica's  and  Cri^obal's 
grave. 

Isla  Cerrera  is  in  the  language  of  sixteenth 
century  Spain,  but  the  setting  is  in  the  Bori- 
quen  of  Ponce  de  Leon.  Although  the  author 
paints  beautifully  the  wildness  of  nature  in  the 
island,  he  never  approaches  the  magniheent 
canvases  drawn  by  Gallegos  in  Dona  Barbara 
or  by  Rivera  in  La  Vordgine. — J.  M.  Hemdn' 
dez.  University  of  Oklahoma. 

•  Jose  Maria  Souviron.  Rumor  de  ciudad. 

Santiago  de  Chile.  Ercilla.  1935.  248 
pages.  15  pesos. — One  of  the  mo^  satisfying 
recent  novels.  Although  it  demonstrates  how 
futile  city  gaiety  may  drown  our  aspirations, 
it  is  by  no  means  a  work  of  propaganda.  The 
author  portrays  life  as  he  finds  it.  Faults  are 
unexaggerated,  and  speak  for  themselves.  In 
the  end  the  protagonist  deserts  the  city  and 
his  easy  wealth  for  life  in  the  country,  where 
sea  and  mountains  can  revitalize  his  better 
self,  where  he  can  truly  live  with  the  woman 
who  shares  his  interests,  and  where  mere 
physical  attractiveness  will  no  longer  beguile 
him.  Not  only  does  Souviron  display  an  out¬ 
standing  descriptive  gift  and  keen  suscepti¬ 
bility  to  the  moods  of  nature,  but  also  a  fine 
balance  and  restraint.  Never  yielding  to  sensa¬ 
tionalism  or  vulgarity,  he  nevertheless  remains 
constantly  interesting.  His  character  develop¬ 
ment  and  analysis  are  convincing.  There  is  in 
his  work  a  rare  universality  and  variety. 
Each  character  meets  a  crisis,  and  faces  it  in 
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his  own  individual  manner.  The  book  is  a 
true  picture  of  life,  of  Chile,  and  of  Santiago, 
presented  in  an  admirable  Style. — Carl  A. 
Tyre.  New  Mexico  State  College. 

AAA 

“Theodor  Storm  was  the  first  German 
novelist  who  was  able  to  catch  the  psycho¬ 
logical  subtleties  of  adolescence.” — Herbert 
Roch,  in  Deutsches  Voll{ftum,  Hamburg. 

“.  .  .Mexican  Catholicism  is  surviving. 
New  periodicals  are  appearing.  Within  the 
last  year,  ChriStus,  the  organ  of  the  Mexican 
clergy,  is  being  issued,  and  Abside,  a  review 
of  cultural  tendencies  only,  is  an  expression 
of  the  best  in  Mexican  Catholic  thought.  The 
signs  of  a  revival  are  evident.  .  .” — Richard 
Pattee,  in  The  Commonweal. 

We  learn  from  Letras  de  Mexico  (Mexico 
City)  that  the  remains  of  the  poet  and  dram¬ 
atist  Manuel  Jose  Othon,  which  since  the 
poet's  death  in  1906  have  reposed  in  the 
Panteon  del  Saucito,  in  San  Luis  Potosi,  were 
to  be  removed  on  the  28th  of  November,  the 
anniversary  of  his  death,  to  the  Rotonda  de 
los  Hombres  IluStres  in  Mexico  City. 

“Francois  Mauriac  is  in  the  ad:  of  becoming 
a  dramatist,  with  his  Asmodee.  Moreover,  one 
of  his  novels,  Les  Anges  J^oirs,  is  to  appear  on 
the  screen.  It  is  reported,  also,  that  the  great 
writer  plans  to  become  more  and  more  adive 
in  polemic  writing.  He  has  already  done  some 
excellent  work  in  this  line.  We  are  interested. 
There  is  more  than  one  lance  to  break  against 
the  sins,  the  miseries,  the  cowardice,  the  Stu¬ 
pidities  of  our  age.” — From  Les  Annales  Poli' 
tiques  et  Litteraires. 

“Ramon  Perez  de  Ayala  lives  only  four 
Steps  away  from  the  Boulevard  Malesherbes. 
It  would  be  perfedly  accurate  to  put  up  a 
sign  on  the  building:  Spanish  spoken  on  all 
floors.  Dodor  Hernando  lives  on  the  first  floor, 
Ayala  on  the  second,  and  the  sculptor  Sebas¬ 
tian  on  the  third.  The  writer  goes  out  very 
little,  reads  a  great  deal,  as  he  has  always 
done,  does  considerable  writing,  and  chats 
every  day  with  friends  who  come  to  see  him. 
Now  and  then  he  escapes  to  London  via  air¬ 
plane.”  (He  is  preparing  an  anthology  of 
classic  texts  referring  to  periods  of  civil  war 
in  various  countries,  he  is  translating  Corne¬ 
lius  Nepos  into  Spanish,  and  he  is  writing  a 
book  to  be  entitled  Europe's  International 
Problem,  which  will  appear  in  English,  Italian 
and  French). — La  J<laci6n,  Buenos  Aires. 
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•  Mario  Gliozzi.  L'elettrologia  fino  al  Volta. 

Napoli.  Loffredo.  1937-  2  volumes.  233  and 

290  pages.  20  lire. — This  book  appears  au' 
reeled  with  the  prize  of  the  Accademia  dei  Lin' 
cei.  It  is  a  Hi^story  of  Electricity,  and  is  based 
on  long  and  patient  ^udy  of  all  available  data. 
These  data  often  bring  the  author  to  inter- 
pretations  quite  different  from  those  which 
are  generally  current.  The  two  volumes  open 
to  us  the  w'orld  both  of  science  and  of  imagina¬ 
tion.  The  lives  of  the  scienti^s  are  interwoven 
with  the  fascinating  record  of  their  discoveries 
and  inventions.  The  author  is  a  ma^er  of  skil¬ 
ful  allusion.  Thus,  the  chapter  on  Benjamin 
Franklin  is  headed  with  one  of  Solomon’s 
proverbs. 

The  work  has  a  rich  bibliography,  a  chro¬ 
nology  of  important  happenings,  and  indexes 
of  both  names  and  events.  The  book  will  be 
of  value  to  both  the  scholar  and  the  layman. — 
Anacleta  Candida  Vezzetti.  Smith  College. 

•  Leon  Vivante.  Studt  sulle  precognizioni. 

Firenze.  Vallecchi.  1937.  215  pages.  10 

lire. — Intere^  in  the  supernatural,  in  my^e- 
rious  and  inexplicable  happenings,  is  ^rong  in 
the  majority  of  mankind.  The  present  text, 
written  from  a  scientific  but  not  too  technical 
^andpoint,  concerns  itself  with  the  problem 
of  precognition,  premonition  or  the  ability  of 
human  beings  to  foresee  the  future.  The 
author  brings  forward  several  hypotheses  to 
account  for  the  phenomena  of  precognition. 
Of  these  we  mention  only  one.  It  is  that  all 
events,  paA,  present  and  future,  exi^  simul¬ 
taneously  in  time  and  space,  and  some  indi¬ 
viduals  have  the  power  to  perceive  the  future 
as  mo^  of  us  to  see  only  the  present.  Many 
cases  of  premonition  are  cited,  from  various 
sources.  After  considering  in  successive  chap¬ 
ters  scientific  theories,  mediums  and  persons 
possessing  the  power  of  foretelling  the  future 
and  popular  interpretations  of  such  phenomena. 


he  concludes  that  these  matters  will  eventually 
be  explained  as  normal  when  psychological 
science  shall  have  sufficiently  advanced.  A  well 
written  and  informative  treatise. — Calvert  J. 
Winter.  University  of  Kansas. 

•  Raffaele  Calzini.  Trionfi  e  disfatte  di  ?{uO' 
va  Tor}{.  Milano.  Ceschina.  (New  York. 
Italian  Book  Center).  1937.  232  pages.  $.90. 
— This  book  is  an  admirable  treatise  on  the 
merits  and  defects  of  the  great  metropolis.  The 
author  approaches  New  York  in  an  airplane; 
this  allows  general  comment  on  its  physical 
aspedl  and  the  atmosphere  of  a  hurrying 
mechanical  age.  The  figurative  approach  is 
through  its  hiAory;  our  inheritance  from  the 
Indians  and  their  place  in  America  today. 
Calzini  discusses  at  length  nineteenth  and 
twentieth  century  architedture,  not  to  mention 
the  pseudo-classic  and  pseudo-gothic  edifices. 
Half-humorously  he  imagines  the  future  New 
York  with  Greets  at  every  level  of  the  sky¬ 
scrapers,  where  he  says  technique  has  killed 
the  ae^hetic.  “The  transformation  of  this 
civilization  is  based  on  the  motor,  that  of 
European  civilization  on  the  book.” 

The  problem  of  the  Negroes  is  discussed  on 
the  basis  of  profound  and  intelligent  research. 
The  presence  of  crime  is  not  blindly  con¬ 
demned,  but  rationally  treated.  The  author 
under^ands  the  position  of  the  Italians  in 
Little  Italy,  and  raises  the  que^ion  of  Amer¬ 
ican  citizenship.  Will  they  lose  their  racial 
charadteri^ics  and  their  love  for  Italy?  No. 
“Italy  has  become  a  ^ar,  the  center  of  an 
orbit;  it  is  legitimate  for  her  to  create  a  heaven 
and  be  resplendent.” 

The  book  is  a  challenge  to  Americans. 
Calzini’s  keen  observation  and  intelligent 
^udy  become  provocative  through  his  brilliant 
and  vigorous  ^yle. — Lucy  Danforth.  Smith 
College. 
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•  Giovanni  Bitelli.  Benito  Mussolini.  Tori' 
no.  Paravia.  1937.  151  pages.  5  lire. — 
Although  obviously  not  an  impartial  ^udy 
of  its  subjecit,  this  small  volume  contains  the 
germ  of  an  excellent  idea;  that  of  analyzing 
the  writings  of  il  Duce,  carefully  observing 
the  early  germination  of  his  ideology  and 
rounding  this  out  with  a  general  survey  of 
his  literary  and  political  development.  As  the 
author  observes,  the  second  period  of  Musso' 
lini's  life  (since  1922)  has  been  subjecfted  to 
many  Judies,  while  the  earlier  formative 
period  has  been  relatively  negle(fted,  owing 
partially,  at  leaA,  to  the  inaccessibility  of 
material. 

Consequently,  Bitelli  proposes  to  em' 
phasize  those  years  preceding  1922,  years 
during  which  Mussolini  suffered  so  many 
and  frequent  vicissitudes  and  wrote  so  pro- 
lifically.  Augmenting  his  text  with  lengthy 
quotations,  Bitelli  attempts  to  caA  some 
discerning  light  upon  those  men  and  books 
which  helped  form  the  young  man:  Nietzsche, 
Machiavelli,  Schopenhauer,  Stimer  andGuyau, 
among  others,  his  intense  intere^  in  intellec' 
tual  as  well  as  social  problems,  his  Judies  in 
Greek  and  Latin,  his  Storia  della  Filosofia,  as 
well  as  his  political  and  social  polemics  both 
as  contributor  and  as  editor  of  various  fadtional 
newspapers. 

If  only  because  of  the  inaccessibility  of  this 
newspaper  material,  particularly  to  foreign 
readers,  Bitelli’s  book  should  be  of  considerable 
intere^.  Unfortunately,  in  so  far  as  searching 
criticism  and  commentary  are  concerned,  the 
value  is  nul. — R.  W.  Baldner.  Northwe^em 
University. 

•  Armando  Cavalli.  Ritratto  di  Lutero. 

Genova.  Emiliano  degli  Orfini.  1937. 
10  lire. — It  appears  from  this  book  that  Martin 
Luther  was  a  half'insane,  violent,  unscru' 
pulous  blackguard  whose  sole  merit  was  his 
energy.  That  others  who  have  taken  the  pains 
these  la^  four  hundred  years  to  inve^igate 
the  real  incidents  of  his  life  and  the  circum- 
stances  of  the  development  of  his  opinions 
have  arrived  long  since  at  the  sub^ntial  truth 
of  the  matter,  makes  no  difference.  It  seems 
that  all  this  is  wrong  and  that  we  are  to  look 
at  him  only  from  the  psychological  point  of 
view  (which  of  course  has  no  connection 
whatsoever  with  the  realities  of  his  life) 
and  judge  him  by  a  rather  fanta^ic  “ritratto, 
cioe  un’opera  d’arte.” 

The  author’s  scorn  for  previous  biographies 
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makes  clear  at  leaA  one  of  the  reasons  for  the 
composition  of  the  work.  But  we  believe  that 
he  has  another  motive,  the  clue  to  which  is 
disclosed  in  the  appendix  on  Erasmus  and 
Leonardo.  Apropos  of  Zweig’s  biography  of 

Erasmus,  Cavalli  says  this  is . “Certo  una 

delle  piu  sentite  e  delle  piu  autobiographiche; 
perche  la  posizione  deU’umani^ta  tedesco  nei 
confronti  del  nazionalismo  luterano,  e  I’anti' 
cipazione  di  quella  dello  scrittore  au^riaco  nei 
confronti  della  Germania  hitleriana.  In  en' 
trambi  i  casi  si  tratta  di  un  intellettuale  im' 
pegnato  a  difendere  il  proprio  illuminismo 
razionali^ta  dagli  assalti  della  passionalita 
political  di  un  uomo  co^retto  a  vivere  di  sc 
e  in  se,  nell’  adorazione  di  quei  valori  che  la 
collettivita  non  considera  piu  tali,  perche  per 
essa  non  lo  sono.’’ 

This  seems  to  indicate  that  he  is  trying  to 
e^ablish  a  rapprochement  between  Nazidom 
of  today  and  the  Lutheran  Reformation  of  the 
Renaissance,  finding  the  roots,  good  and  bad, 
of  the  contemporary  movement  in  the  earlier 
one.  If  one  reconsiders  in  this  light  what  he 
has  written  in  the  main  part  of  his  ^ory,  it 
becomes  apparent  that  such  is  his  intention, 
whether  or  not  the  two  movements  resemble 
each  other  in  objectives,  in  moral  significance, 
in  procedure  or  in  fadt.  Unfortunately,  one 
does  not  rewrite  history  as  it  would  suit  one’s 
pleasure  for  it  to  have  been.  There  seems  to 
be  no  excuse  for  this  vituperative  volume, 
either  as  an  “opera  d’arte’’  or  as  a  contribu¬ 
tion  to  political  and  religious  hi^ory.  As  a 
confessed  “opera  d’arte’’  it  could  hardly 
claim  to  be  the  latter. — George  B.  Raser.  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Roche^er. 

•  A.  Della  Corte.  Un  Italiano  all'  Eftero. 

I.  F.  von  Mosel,  Vita  e  Opere  di  A.  Su- 
lieri.  Traduzione  di  B.  Allason.  Torino.  Para¬ 
via.  1936.  230  pages.  12  lire. — Since  the  publi¬ 
cation  of  the  little  volume  on  Salieri  by  the 
musician  Von  Mosel  more  than  one  hundred 
years  ago,  research  on  Salieri  has  been  very 
scarce.  For  this  reason  the  present  volume 
has  great  significance,  not  only  for  the  musi¬ 
cian,  but  for  the  lover  of  the  arts  in  general. 

As  the  title  indicates,  the  book  is  divided 
into  two  parts.  The  fir^  part  by  Della  Corte 
deals  with  the  musical  compositions  of  Salieri; 
the  second  part  is  the  translation,  for  the  fir^ 
time  in  Italian,  of  Von  Mosel’s  Life  and  Worlds 
of  A.  Salieri. 

The  work  of  Della  Corte  has  special  signif¬ 
icance.  Besides  analyses  of  the  Pareri  of  Sa- 
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lieri,  there  are  seventy  heretofore  unpublished 
citations  from  the  composer.  The  second  part 
gives  us  a  fascinating  account  of  the  career 
of  Salieri  together  with  an  intere^ing  criti' 
cism  of  his  works  and  a  complete  li^  of  his 
compositions  compiled  by  the  musician  him' 
self.  This  latter  is  divided  as  follows:  sacred 
music,  oratorios  and  cantatas,  in^rumental 
music,  and  dramatic  music  in  tragic,  heroic 
and  comic  Style. 

In  general  the  work  is  very  inspiring  and 
deserves  an  important  place  among  the  schob 
arly  publications  of  Della  Corte. — Joseph  A. 
Russo.  Miami  University. 

•  Rodolfo  Bottacchiari.  Uomini  Fantasmi 
ed  Eroi.  Roma.  Maglione.  1937- 163  pages. 
10  lire. — The  author  is  Dean  of  the  Faculty 
of  Letters  and  Philosophy  at  the  University 
of  Naples,  and  a  well-known  Student  of  Ger¬ 
manic  literature.  After  perusing  the  first  few 
pages  of  this  volume,  which  may  be  called  an 
autobiographical  diary,  an  intelligent  reader 
has  the  clear  sensation  of  finding  himself 
vis-a-vis  with  a  bom  writer.  Remembrances 
of  the  happy  childhood  days,  mingled  with 
the  news  of  both  vi(itories  and  defeats  in  the 
first  Italian  African  campaign,  are  vividly 
sketched,  along  with  the  author's  first  love  for 
a  peasant  girl.  The  tragedy  of  the  world-war, 
in  which  Signor  Bottacchiari  took  an  adtive 
part  as  a  captain  in  the  Italian  army,  is 
painted  with  vigor.  Scenes  of  battle-fields. 
Strewn  with  thousands  of  corpses  eaten  by 
ravens  and  famished  dogs,  interminable 
columns  of  women,  children  and  old  men 
fleeing  before  invading  troops  and  dying  by 
the  hundreds  by  the  road-side  with  disease. 
Starvation  and  exposure  leave  a  lasting  im¬ 
pression.  The  aftermaths  of  the  world-war, 
such  as  unemployment,  dissatisfadtion,  spirit 
of  rebellion  agitating  the  lower  classes,  are  also 
Studied.  The  rise  and  the  triumph  of  Musso¬ 
lini,  who  with  the  timely  foundation  of 
Fascism  came  to  the  rescue  of  the  Italian 
nation  brought  to  the  verge  of  ruin  by  riots, 
uprisings  and  bolshevism,  are  briefly  depidled. 
Here  and  there  the  narrative  is  enlivened 
with  short,  delicate  descriptions  of  natural 
scenery,  mountainous  landscapes,  verdant 
valleys,  sketches  of  rustic  life  which  reveal  in 
Signor  Bottacchiari  an  acute  sense  of  beauty, 
the  soul  of  an  artist  and  the  heart  of  a  poet. — 
Michele  Renzulli.  Temple  University. 

•  Vittorio  Mussolini.  Voli  sulle  Ambe. 

Firenze.  Sansoni.  (New  York.  Italian 


Book  Center.)  1937.  154  pages.  $.90. — Mus¬ 
solini’s  eldest  son,  Vittorio,  at  the  age  of 
twenty  took  part  in  the  invasion  of  Abyssinia 
on  a  bombing  plane.  This  record  of  his  exploits 
in  East  Africa  was  written  “with  sincerity 
and  objedtivity”  not  only  with  the  aim  of 
making  the  reader  “feel  the  beauty  of  war” 
but  also  in  order  that  the  book  “might 
serve  as  a  vade-mecum  to  youth  in  future 
trials.” 

During  his  first  flight  over  Adua,  after 
having  dropped  a  cargo  of  bombs  and  “expedt- 
ing  huge  explosions  as  in  an  American  film,” 
he  noticed  “with  regret”  that  “the  Abyssinian 
huts,  made  of  twigs  and  clay,  offer  no  satisfac¬ 
tion  to  the  bomber.”  Not  long  after,  however, 
on  riddling  with  incendiary  bombs  the  huts 
near  Makale,  he  discovered  that  “incendiary 
bombs  satisfy:  at  least  one  sees  fire  and 
smoke.”  “We  carefully  burned  that  zone,  but 
there  were  no  more  people.”  Describing  an¬ 
other  exploit  he  notes:  “Here  are  about  a 
thousand  persons.  .  .  trying  to  escape.  Then, 
bung!  in  less  than  no  time  the  plain  is  depop¬ 
ulated.  I  Still  have  in  mind  a  group  of  Gallas 
blossoming  like  a  rose  after  I  had  dropped 
bombs  on  them.  It  was  highly  amusing.” 

Vittorio  Mussolini’s  youth  had  been  very 
unfortunate  in  one  respedt:  “I  have  never 
succeeded  in  seeing  a  fire,”  he  complains.  In 
compensation,  one  day,  he  and  his  colleagues 
burned  the  entire  Adi  Abo  region:  “We  would 
fly  low  over  the  big  tukuls  and  huts  trying 
to  hit  them  with  small  bombs.  It  was  lots  of 
fun.”  When  there  happened  to  be  nobody  to 
kill  off  or  nothing  to  burn,  life  was  boring 
and  time  was  killed  with  bridge  and  billiards. 
During  a  forced  landing  in  Quoram,  the  author 
had  to  eat  canned  food  and  risked  having  to 
sleep  without  a  mattress,  but  he  avoided  this 
latter  hardship  by  flying  back  to  Makale. 
Soon  after  the  fall  of  Addis  Ababa,  he  re¬ 
turned  to  Italy  with  the  convidion  that 
“war  is  the  mod  beautiful,  mod  complete  of 
sports”.  .  .  “I  recommend  it  to  everybody 
because  I  deem  it  the  duty  of  every  man  to 
fight  at  lead  in  one  war.” 

This  book  is  an  important  document  which 
should  be  read  by  all  who  are  intereded  in 
knowing  what  fifteen  years  of  Fascid  educa¬ 
tion  and  training  has  done  to  the  youth  of 
Italy. — Michele  Cantarella.  Smith  College. 

•  Renato  Descartes.  Discorso  sul  Metodo. 

161  pages.  8.50  lire. — Principii  di  Filo- 
sofia,  libro  primo.  128  pages.  7-50  lire.  Intro- 
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duzione  e  comtnento  di  Adolfo  Levi,  profes- 
sore  nella  R.  Universita  di  Pavia.  Napoli. 
Luigi  Loffredo.  1937. — These  volumes  were 
prepared  for  the  series  of  philosophical  texts 
direefted  by  Augu.<to  Guzzo  and  are  intended 
for  the  use  of  liceo  ‘ftudents.  They  are  provided 
with  a  thorough  and  excellent  introdui^lionfthe 
same  in  both  volumes,  except  for  two  addi' 
tional  pages  in  the  second,  devoted  to  the 
Prinetpii.)  The  copious  notes  should  prove  an 
invaluable  aid  to  the  .<tudent.  A  selective 
bibliography  is  included. 

Professor  Levi  is  no  newcomer  to  Cartesi  .n 
{Judies.  He  paid  considerable  attention  to 
Descartes  in  his  II  pensiero  di  Francesco  Ba' 
cone  (Torino,  Paravia,  1925)  and  has  since 
published  numerous  articles  on  the  French 
philosopher.  In  his  interpretations  of  the  Dis' 
cours  and  the  Principii  he  acknowledges  fully 
his  indebtedness  to  the  work  of  Professor 
Gilson,  but  he  does  not  follow  him  blindly, 
and  frequently  disagrees  with  him. — Samuel 
F.  Will.  University  of  Illinois. 

•  Evarisito  Breccia.  Egitto,  Greco  e  Romano. 

Napoli.  Luigi  Loffredo.  1937.  301  pages. 

10  lire. — A  collection  of  articles  which  ap- 
peared  at  various  times  in  the  Corriere  della 
Sera.  Breccia  has  long  been  dire<flor  of  the 
Museum  of  Alexandria,  in  Egypt.  He  has 
written  valuable  works  on  archeological  re' 
search  and  has  conducted  various  important 
excavations  in  Egypt.  He  undertakes  here  to 
clarify  the  lore  of  antiquity  for  the  layman. 
This  material  and  more  w’hich  he  plans  to 
publish  later,  while  not  superhcially  treated, 
makes  easy  and  alluring  reading,  free  from 
difficult  technical  terminology.  There  are 
some  twenty  chapters,  in  which  the  hi^ory 
of  the  monuments  is  enlivened  by  legends, 
curious  facts  and  whimsical  impressions  of  the 
scholar  who  has  sstudied  them.  From  the  tomb 
of  Alexander  the  Great  to  the  “dream”  of 
Cleopatra,  from  the  letters  of  the  secretary  of  a 
landlord  of  twenty'three  centuries  ago,  to  the 
mo^  entertaining  comments  on  the  feminine 
fashions  of  two  hundred  A.  D.,  the  reader 
is  pleasantly  transported,  and  when  he  puts 
down  his  book  he  realizes  that  his  voyage  has 
brought  him  improvement  as  well  as  pleasure. 
— Anacleta  Candida  Vezzetti.  Smith  College. 

•  Emilio  Cecchi.  Giotto.  Milano.  Hcx^pli. 

1937-  175  pages.  200  plates.  40  lire. — 

The  mosft  comprehensive  and  personal  work 
among  the  publications  on  Giotto’s  centenary 
is  this  b<X)k,  which  is  an  item  in  the  collection 


Valori  Plaflici,  directed  by  Matio  Broglio. 
It  has  the  mo^  recent  Judies  and  the  la^ 
interpretations  of  Giotto's  art.  (Hecchi  sensh 
tively  delineates  the  gigantic  figure  of  Giotto 
as  it  has  been  built  up  through  the  long  periods 
of  painstaking  research,  with  the  new  insights 
w'hich  have  been  arrived  at  in  the  patient 
truggle  to  undertand  and  make  undertcxxl 
the  poetry  w’hich  is  contained  in  the  great 
painter's  art.  The  bcx)k  gives  intellecftud 
pleasure  by  the  beauty  of  the  artitic  apprecia- 
tion,  the  subtle  intuition,  the  minute  observa¬ 
tion,  as  wvll  as  by  the  limpidity  of  its  ^yle. — 
Anacleta  Candida  Vezzetti.  Smith  Clollcge. 

•  Matteo  Marangoni.  La  capella  degli  Sao- 
regni.  Bergamo.  L<tituto  D'Arti  Grafiche. 

1937.  20  lire. — The  lover  of  art  who  wishes 
to  know  the  betSt  of  Giotto’s  paintings  mu^ 
see  this  superb  publication.  In  a  very  few 
pages  Marangoni,  well  known  for  his  valu¬ 
able  work  Saper  Vedere,  characterizes  Giotto's 
work  mo^  effectively.  His  art,  he  says,  is 
simple  and  immediate.  It  is  therefore  a  hard 
problem  for  the  critic,  especially  when  it  mut 
be  judged  directly  on  its  merits  independently 
of  any  criticism  of  the  subject-matter,  which 
unfortunately,  says  Marangoni,  is  the  trend 
of  modern  ta^e.  Giotto  ^rove  to  express  his 
emotions  hone^ly,  entirely  uninfluenced  by 
tradition.  The  forty  plates  are  beautifully 
done.  The  Italian  original  of  Marangoni's 
essay  carries  side  by  side  with  it  translations 
into  French,  German  and  English. — Anacleta 
Candida  Vezzetti.  Smith  College. 

•  Andrea  della  Corte.  Le  relazioni  ^oriche 
della  poesia  e  della  musica  italiana.  To¬ 
rino.  Paravia.  1936.  100  pages.  3.60  lire. — 
In  the  Italian  secondary  schools  the  teaching 
of  music  hi^ory  is  already  beginning  to  find 
a  place,  but  so  far  it  is  limited  to  the  relation¬ 
ships  between  music  and  poetry.  It  is  for  this 
type  of  course  that  Della  Corte  (probably 
Italy’s  moA  out^anding  music  critic)  provides 
a  manual.  He  outlines  simply  and  clearly  the 
evolution  of  song  music  from  the  mediaeval 
lauda,  ballata  and  canzone  to  the  melodrama, 
oratorio  and  lirka  of  the  Ottocento.  Though 
the  information  seems  to  be  excessively  con¬ 
densed  for  the  general  reader,  it  mustt  be  ad¬ 
mitted  that  this  book  is  one  of  the  very  few 
that  furnishes  a  complete  historical  survey  of 
the  subject. — Joseph  G.  Fucilla.  Northwe^em 
University. 

•  Walter  Binni.  La  poetica  del  decadentismo 
italiano.  Firenze.  Sansoni.  1936.  148 
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pages.  20  lire. — This  work  undertakes  to  611 
a  serious  gap  in  the  held  of  Italian  literary 
criticism.  Decadentism,  from  romanticism  to 
hiturism,  has  not  yet  been  ^udied  in  Italy  as 
in  France,  for  iniftance — that  is,  as  part  of  the 
broader  held  of  European  literature.  The 
valuable  book  drives  to  diredt  us  from  the 
sources  through  the  development  of  Italian 
decadentism,  showing  its  relation  to  foreign 
literature,  stressing  the  poetic  problems  in 
their  natural  atmosphere  and  to  their  natural 
solution.  It  is  engrossing  to  follow  the  dif- 
ferent  schcwls;  “E^etismo,”  grouped  around 
D’Annunzio;  “Sensibilita,”  hemming  from 
Pascoli;  the  “Poesia  crepuscolare”  in  the 
manner  of  Gozzano,  “Futurismo”  in  the  foot- 
^eps  of  Marinetti.  They  are  so  many  “Poe- 
tiche,”  which  the  author  analyzes  with  ardor 
and  hr^'hand  knowledge,  having  lived  with 
them  and  thus  freed  himself  from  theoretical 
and  schola^ic  coldness. — Anacleta  Candida 
Vezzetti.  Smith  College. 

•  Ferdinando  Neri.  Saggi  di  letteratura  ita' 
liana,  francese,  inglese.  Napoli.  Luigi 

Loffredo.  1937.  300  pages.  10  lire. — These 
thirty-eight  essays  give  additional  proof  of  the 
fine  ta^e  and  meditative  temper  of  the  welh 
known  University  of  Turin  scholar.  The  writer 
leads  us  through  the  rich  and  varied  world  of 
his  culture  and  dwells  here  and  there  on  a 
current  event,  a  recent  happening  in  the  liter' 
ary  field,  an  anniversary.  Under  the  title  La 
Commedia  T^otturna  he  discusses  Giraudoux's 
Amphitrion  38,  the  translation  of  w'hich  is 
now  a  Broadway  success.  Neri  follows  the 
subjed  in  its  flowering  through  the  ages,  on 
the  dage  of  Greece,  Rome  and  Moliere’s 
Paris.  The  titles  of  the  articles  are  suggedive, 
and  the  final  sentences  are  like  keys  opening 
the  shrines  of  culture  and  imagination. — 
Anacleta  Candida  Vezzetti.  Smith  College. 

•  Mario  Praz.  Storia  della  letteratura  in' 


to  a  vad  scheme  of  hidorical,  psychological 
and  aedhetic  perspedives.  The  material  is 
grouped  by  trends,  ages  and  affinities,  and  the 
principal  authors,  from  Chaucer  to  Joyce, 
dand  out  in  cleat'cut  biographies,  like  mile' 
dones.  It  is  a  useful  and  pleasant  book,  whose 
vivid  and  welbnourished  dodrine  comes  to 
satisfy  the  need  for  a  reference  book  on  the 
original  maderpieces  and  the  hidory  of  Eng' 
lish  culture.  A  paper'bound  edition  of  the 
work,  without  the  130  fine  illudrations,  sells 
for  18  lire. — Anacleta  Candida  Vezzetti. 
Smith  College. 

•  Giuseppe  Sciortino.  Altro  viaggio.  Con 
prefazione  di  Alfredo  Gargiulo.  Genova. 

Emiliano  degli  Orfini.  1937.  10  lire. — Poems 
largely  drawn  from  other  colledions,  which, 
how'ever,  have  passed  through  the  crucible 
of  an  autocritical  revision.  Hence  they  may, 
in  effed,  be  considered  inedita  along  with  the 
handful  of  other  poems  that  appear  here  for 
the  fird  time.  Some  of  the  themes  and  settings: 
the  night,  mids,  rains,  dorms,  death,  sugged 
the  prevalent  melancholy  tone  of  the  anthoh 
ogy.  At  times  this  melancholy  is  embedded  in 
verses  ringing  with  cries  of  self-torture,  in 
imagery  wrought  by  the  play  of  fancy,  or 
in  objedive  or  lyrical  descriptions  of  nature. 
In  the  guise  of  uninvited  gueds  there  appear 
a  few’  compositions  like  Musica,  Purezza,  Due 
Poli,  I'Ascesa,  which  depid  idealized  scenes 
or  tell  of  an  aspiration  towards  an  ideal.  This 
leads  us  to  think  that  perhaps  a  large  portion 
of  Sciortino's  melancholy  may  be  explained  as 
an  idealid’s  disillusionment  with  the  realities 
of  life.  One  need  not  read  far  to  realize  that  he 
is  in  the  presence  of  a  gifted  lyric  poet. — 
Joseph  G.  Fucilla.  Northwedern  Univet' 
sity. 

•  Mario  Viscardini.  Canto  folle.  Genova. 
Emiliano  degli  Orfini.  1936.  101  pages. 

It  lire.  —This  little  book  of  verse  is  divided 


glese.  Firenze.  Sansoni.  401  pages.  35 
lire. — This  is  the  fird  publicati''n  of  Sansoni's 
colledion  La  civiltd  europea,  direded  by  GiO' 
vanni  Gentile,  which  will  survey  the  hidory 
of  the  nations,  the  hidory  of  art  and  literature, 
the  hidor>’  of  thought  and  movements,  to 
bring  home  to  Italian  readers  the  great  pano' 
rama  of  European  civilization.  Praz’s  work 
deserves  appreciation.  Beautifully  printed, 
illudrated  with  a  seledivity  and  tadc  which 
an  English  publication  might  envy,  it  is  en' 
riched  with  a  scholarly  bibliography  at  the  end 
of  each  chapter,  and  is  organized  according 


into  three  parts:  Canto  folle.  Ore  disperse 
and  Lamenti  e  pause.  The  fird  part  consids 
fird  part  consids  of  112  danzas  of  nine  lines 
each.  The  same  riming  scheme  is  continued 
throughout  the  book.  The  poet,  for  the  mod 
part  devotes  himself  to  a  serious  consideration 
of  nature  in  its  various  aspeds.  He  is  espe' 
cially  fond  of  describing  her  manifold  voices, 
the  exquisite  colors  of  the  sky  and  of  the 
rainbow,  the  readion  of  man  and  all  living 
beings  to  these  beautiful  influences.  The 
author,  too,  is  very  sensitive  to  harmed 
nious  sound.  His  description  of  the  orchedra' 
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tion  of  the  sycamore  tree,  with  its  music, 
where  the  notes  of  the  Bute  blend  with  those 
of  the  violin,  as  the  breeze  plays  through  the 
foliage,  is  the  work  of  a  true  arti^.  On  the 
whole,  this  is  a  book  of  sweet  songs  in  which, 
one  feels,  there  prevails  a  sad  and  pensive  note, 
^ruck  only  by  a  poet  whose  heart  has  been 
touched  by  the  deep  tragedy  of  human  life. — 
Calvert  J.  Winter.  University  of  Kansas. 

•  Francesco  Chiesa.  Voci  dcIIa  notte.  Mi¬ 
lano.  Mondadori.  1936. 301  pages.  12  lire. 

— A  partial  reedition  of  Storie  e  favole  and  Vita 
e  miracoli  di  Santi  e  di  Profani  (1913,  1922), 
now  out  of  print.  Fascinating  evocations  which 
bring  to  us  voices  from  the  night  of  the  pa^, 
men  and  things,  saints  and  sinners,  hi:>torical 
characters  and  symbols  or  gho^s,  echoing 
through  the  dim  aisles  of  religion,  art  and 
hi^ory.  Out^nding  are  Three  Episodes  of  the 
Flight  to  Egypt  and  Three  Miracles  of  Saint 
Francis,  which  are  touching  and  inspiring  in 
their  delicate  simplicity.  Fantasma  is  the  sad 
^ory  of  a  soldier’s  return  from  Thermopylae; 
to  be  worthy  of  his  wife's  love,  he  mu^  go 
back  and  die  like  his  comrades.  La  Vergine 
maculata  is  an  interpretation  of  the  myth  of 
beauty  facing  the  bleak  hatred  of  bigotry 
in  the  Renaissance.  Le  cose  degli  Dei  records 
the  fate  of  the  classic  treasures  and  those  w'ho 
cherish  them,  during  the  brutal  period  of 
mediaeval  barbarism.  The  ^yle  is  appropriate 
to  the  time  and  civilization  evoked,  biblical, 
classical,  Franciscan,  or  modern. — Anacleta 
Candida  Vezzetti.  Smith  College. 

•  Giuseppe  Colucci.  Settimia  Regina  d'O- 
riente.  Milano.  Ceschina.  1937. 320  pages, 

10  lire. — Another  of  the  novels  set  in  the  era 
of  ancient  Imperial  Rome  which  have  caused 
some  to  hail  Colucci  as  another  Sienkiewicz. 
This  time  he  tries  to  reanimate  the  brief  but 
dazzling  imperial  splendor  of  Zenobia,  Queen 
of  the  EaA,  and  the  life  of  Palmyra,  her  capital. 
In  this  he  has  but  mediocre  success.  At  times 
the  colorful,  many-faceted  life  of  those  cha¬ 
otic  years  late  in  the  third  century  is  galvan¬ 
ized  into  dramatic  movement  by  the  violence 
of  the  circum^nces  described,  but  too  often 
the  novel  degenerates  into  a  maze  of  archae¬ 
ological  detail  in  which  adtion  is  lo^  and 
charadterization  forgotten.  In  the  early  part 
especially,  important  charadlers  are  barely 
introduced  when  they  are  abruptly  moved 
from  place  to  place,  apparently  merely  for  the 
sake  of  piling  up  descriptions  of  the  leading 
Syrian  cities  of  the  time.  These  descriptions 
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are  often  beautifully  done,  and  may  thus  be 
ju^iBable,  but  the  banality  of  the  conversa¬ 
tions  of  the  philosopher  Endoco  with  his 
supposedly  savant  friends  can  scarcely  be 
ju^ified. 

The  author  has  evidently  founded  his 
novel  upon  thorough  research,  but  he  displays 
neither  the  profound  analysis  of  human  motives 
which  enthralls  the  reader  of  Robert  Graves, 
nor  even  the  warmly  human  charadter  Judies 
of  Sienkiewicz. — H.  G.  Harvey.  University  of 
Roche^er. 

•  Macrino  d’Erpies.  II  Martirio  di  Don 
Piero.  Roma.  Formiggini.  1937.  280  pages. 

10  lire. — A  tragic  tale  told  nobly  and  simply. 

It  is  the  diary  of  Don  Piero,  an  archprie^ 
quietly  rounding  out  his  sixty  years  with  his 
Bock,  his  church  and  his  garden,  who  quite 
unexpedledly  becomes  guardian  and  ho^  to  a 
thirty-year-old  school -mi^ress  with  whom  he  : 
has  been  corresponding  more  or  less  as  a  con¬ 
fessor  and  guardian.  It  is  all  very  pleasant  until 
he  discovers  that  he  has  slowly  fallen  in  love 
with  Dina.  His  martyrdom  begins.  Overcome 
by  shame  and  the  convidtion  of  his  sin,  he 
becomes  subjedt  to  sleeplessness  and  nervous 
attacks  until  the  night  when  Dina,  awakened 
by  his  groans,  hears  him  talking  about  it  in  a 
fitful  sleep.  She  departs  before  morning,  leav¬ 
ing  a  note  of  explanation. 

Sometime  later  Don  Piero  receives  a  news¬ 
paper  clipping  and  a  check  from  a  French 
notary,  informing  him  that  Dina  has  been 
killed  by  an  automobile  in  Lyons.  Overcome 
by  grief^,  the  good  prieA  dies,  to  the  great  ; 

sorrow  of  his  parish  and  superiors.  But  Dina  ) 

is  not  dead  and  comes  Bying  back  to  weep  on  ; 
his  grave,  admitting  that  she  had  had  the 
notice  sent  with  the  hope  that  Don  Piero 
might  recover  more  quickly.  And  here  the 
diary  ends,  faithfully  executed  by  a  loving 
friend. — R.  W.  Baldner.  Northwe^em  Uni¬ 
versity.  ) 

•  Piero  Gadda.  Fefta  da  Ballo.  Milano,  j 
Ceschina.  1937.  304  pages.  12  lire. — 

The  author  undertakes  to  describe  in  the  span 
of  a  night,  poetically  yet  ironically,  the  laA 
futile  attempts  of  a  condemned  society  to 
resi^  crumbling.  A  pretentious  dance  is  given 
at  the  home  of  an  ariAocratic  Milan  femily.  ' 
The  World  War  is  over;  the  crowd  is  colorful 
and  of  doubtful  make-up — fallen  grandeur, 
new-rich,  real  ari^ocrats,  vulgar  parvenus, 
envy,  hypocrisy.  One  remembers  the  great 
satiric  Parin,(,  whose  Ciorno  embraces  in  one 
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great  pidture  a  whole  world  which  was  also 
morally  dying.  There  is  not  a  very  solid  plot, 
and  no  principal  charadter  towers  above  the 
moving  mass,  except  perhaps  one  man,  Enrico 
degli  Almuerzj,  who  is  drawn  with  deeper 
^okes  of  the  pen.  He  is  inwardly  aware  of  the 
emptiness  of  this  artihcial  environment,  but 
although  unsatisfied,  he  lets  himself  be 
ma^ered  by  it.  There  is  a  charming  meaning' 
ful  silhouette  of  a  girl,  the  little  maid  in  charge 
of  the  check'room.  From  the  door  she  wit¬ 
nesses  the  big  party,  she  is  not  caught  in  the 
mael^rom  of  deceptive  splendor,  and  she  gets 
more  unadulterated  fiin  out  of  it  than  all  the 
rc^  put  together.  Gadda  has  a  fine  prose  ^yle, 
and  his  tendency  toward  ProuAian  minute¬ 
ness  does  not  spoil  his  clear  and  harmonious 
narrative. — Anaclcta  Candida  Vezzetti.  Smith 
College. 

•  Giuseppe  Luongo.  Donna,  poema  di  came! 
Napoli.  C.L.E.T.  1937. 186  pages.  10  lire. 


— Heedless  of  the  warning  of  his  teacher  and 
guardian  that  he  should  never  surrender  to 
anyone  any  part  of  his  will-power,  Corrado 
Verri,  a  promising  young  sculptor,  falls  in 
love  with  a  dazzlingly  beautiful  but  debased 
woman,  Yvonne  Chkxit,  and  immortalizes  her 
in  a  marble  Aatue  known  as  “Donna,  poema 
di  came.”  The  efforts  of  Adonella  d’E^e, 
who  later  becomes  his  wife,  to  rescue  him 
from  Yvonne’s  clutches  are  only  temporar¬ 
ily  successful,  and  Corrado  in  order  to  save 
those  he  loves  is  at  la^  forced  to  kill  Yvonne. 
All  this  is  related  by  Corrado  in  the  form  of  a 
prison  cell  confession,  and  yet  it  is  only  a 
comice  for  the  acute  and  relentless  self-an¬ 
alysis  to  which  he  subje<fts  himself.  The 
novel  contains  a  highly  individualized  char- 
adterization,  scenes  superbly  presented,  and  is 
told  with  a  rare  narrative  skill  which  con¬ 
tinually  simulates  the  reader  and  lures  him 
onward  to  the  end  of  the  Aory. — Joseph  G. 
Fucilla.  Northwe^em  University. 


BOOKS  IN  VARIOUS  LANGUAGES 

(For  other  bool{s  in  Various  Languages,  see  '"Head'Liners") 


•  Armand  Godoy.  Trois  Poentes  de  Saint 
Jean  de  la  Croix.  Paris.  Grasset.  1937.  24 
pages.  16.50  francs. — Armand  Godoy.  Rom. 
Nachdichtung  von  Alfred  Neumann.  Wien. 
Im  Saturn  Verlag.  20  pages. — Manfred  Ober- 
dorffer.  Lieder  am  Weg.  Bern.  Hans  Feuz. 
1937.  30  pages. — Jean  de  Jaer.  Le  Mauvais 
Esprit.  Louvain,  Belgium.  Jos.  Meulemans. 
64  pages. — Enrique  Oth6n  Diaz.  La  escuela 
rural.  Mexico.  Con  el  autor.  31  pages. — Jos6 
Jacinto  Milanw.  Algunas  poesias.  la  Habana. 
Secretaria  de  Educaci6n.  1^37-  79  pages. — 
Luisa  P6rez  de  Zambrana.  Elegias  familiares. 
La  Habana.  Secretaria  de  Educaci6n.  1937.  87 


pages. — Dario  de  Tuoni.  Ameti^e.  Trie^e. 
Borsatti.  1937.  21  pages. — The  “ars  celare 
artem”  of  Armand  Godoy  is  a  never-failing  de¬ 
light.  His  Saint  Jean  de  la  Croix  is  faultless. — 
Alfred  Neumann’s  adaptations  of  Godoy ’s 
sonnets  to  Mussolini’s  Rome  read  pleasantly 
but,  inevitably,  lack  the  vidtorious  ease  of  the 
originals. — The  young  Hamburg  physician 
Manfred  Oberdorffer,  now  working  in  a  leper 
colony  in  Africa,  writes  lyric  verses  filled  with 
longing,  ^ving,  perplexity,  faith: 

FiihlSl  du  dus  Spiel  der  Mdchte, 
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das  uns  am  Rande  der  Schdchte 
halt? 

— Jean  de  Jacr's  colledlion  Le  Mnuvais  Esprit 
gleams  with  vivid  images  and  ends  charmingly 
with  a  rich  glimpse  of  Flemish  Heaven,  moft: 
aptly  entitled  Believe  (Une  Image). — La  Escue^ 
la  rural,  sub'titled  Canto  ingenuo,  sings  the 
glories  of  Mexico's  progress,  and  serenely 
opines  that: 

?{o  hay  mas  Dios 
que  el  Trabajo.  .  . 
iEl  que  se  arrodilla 
es  un  cobarde 
y  un  I'encido! 

— The  one  hundredth  anniversary  of  the 
birth  of  the  Cuban  elegiac  poetess  Luisa 
Perez  de  Zambrana  is  commemorated  by  the 
official  publication  of  a  dozen  or  two  of  her 
choice^  poems,  preceded  by  an  appreciation 
by  Jose  Marti,  an  address  by  Enrique  Jose 
Varona,  and  a  “semblanza”  by  Jose  Maria 
Chacon  y  Calva. — A  companion  pamphletdoes 
a  similar  service  to  the  memory  of  the  patriotic 
poet  Jose  Jacinto  Milanes  (1814T863). — Dario 
de  Tuoni’s  Ametiile  are  w'inning  examples  of: 

la  fiorile  fragranza  del  Sonetto, 
che  nella  melodia  fiessile  affirm 
I'orgoglio  di  risorgere  perfetto. 

The  figure  is  delightful,  and  so  is  every  sonnet 
in  the  colledlion. — H.  K.  B. 

•  Zdenek  Fierlinger.  }{ove  sm^ry  ndrodo' 
hospoddrs^eho  myslent  (New  tendencies 
of  economic  thought).  Praha.  U^fedni  dSl- 
nicke  nakladatel^vi.  1936.  II  ed.  179  pages. 
15  Kc.  —  A  disintere^ed  view  of  the  eco¬ 
nomics  of  modern  life.  The  author,  in  spite  of 
the  traditional  opposition  of  capitalism  and 
“share  the  wealth,”  individualism  and  col- 
ledtivism,  knows  that  there  are  points  of  agree¬ 
ment  between  the  original  aims  of  liberalism 
and  present-day  socialism.  In  both  cases  there 
has  been  a  reaction  again^  the  monopoli^ic 
privileges  which  ^tood  in  the  way  of  economic 
and  cultural  evolution.  While  liberalism  fought 
the  social  and  economic  privileges  of  feudalism, 
we  now  have  the  problem  of  indu^rial  feud¬ 
alism,  which,  for  all  its  exterior  differences, 
has  the  same  tendency  to  build  up  group 
exclusions  without  regard  to  general  needs. 
After  examining  other  aspedts  of  this  prob¬ 
lem,  Fierlinger  surveys  the  weapons  wielded 
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again^  the  malefadtor  in  individuali^  coun¬ 
tries.  How  heavy  a  responsibility  reAs  on 
economic  theories  is  shown  by  the  evolution 
of  Germany.  For  a  decade  Hitler  tried  to 
^rengthen  his  movement.  But  its  real  support 
came  from  the  mi^stakes  of  the  deflation!^ 
theoreticians.  “At  the  grave  of  Germany’s 
democracy  ^ands  as  a  warning  to  all  laates- 
men  w'ho  conceive  of  an  economic  norm.  .  . 
the  figure  of  a  German  Chancellor,  Briining, 
who  made  a  magnificent  trial  of  deflation.” 
The  losses  caused  by  the  errors  of  the  defla- 
tioni^  policies  during  the  laA  crisis  are  not 
only  economic,  but  from  the  moral  standpoint, 
have  been  at  least  as  coStly.  Fierlinger's  book  is 
original  and  is  full  of  suggestions  for  serious 
thinking.  It  proves  that  he  is  not  only  an  able 
diplomat  but  a  good  social  philosopher.— 
J.  S.  Rouce}{.  New  York  University. 

•  J.  O.  Novotny.  Stfednx  Slovensl(o  (Central 
Slovakia).  Praha.  L.  Mazac.  1937.  364 

pages.  60  K6. — The  diStridt  of  Central  Slo- 
vakia,  very  characteristic  for  its  ethnograph¬ 
ical  usages  and  folkways,  is  Still  little  known 
in  spite  of  the  numerous  tourists  who  visit 
it  yearly.  Its  historical  remains  are  little  remem¬ 
bered  in  research.  It  was  of  all  Slovak  coun¬ 
ties  the  district  which  suffered  most,  as  it  was 
dominated  for  centuries  by  the  Turk,  and 
before  that  had  to  endure  the  inroads  of 
Tartars.  Novotny  tells  its  Story  from  the 
oldest  settlement,  through  the  German  colo¬ 
nization  and  the  creation  of  free  Czechoslova¬ 
kia.  He  notices  the  influence  of  Czech  Hussites 
and  Czech  culture  in  general,  the  Struggles 
for  religion,  the  life  of  Students  and  miners 
and  the  development  of  an  independent  liter¬ 
ary  and  spiritual  life.  Valuable  and  interesting 
is  also  the  pidtorial  material,  especially  the 
reprodueftions  of  old  paintings  and  etchings  of 
mining  towns,  historical  events,  various  docu¬ 
ments  and  maps.  One  of  the  finest  works  in 
its  field. — J.  S.  Roucel{.  New  York  University. 

•  Adolf  HoffmeiSter.  Americas  houpacky 
(American  Swings).  Praha.  Bohumil  Jan- 

da.  1937.  ISO  pages.  35  Kc. — The  review'er 
confesses  that  he  is  puzzled  by  the  clever  im¬ 
pressionism  of  this  Czechoslovak  litterateur 
who  looked  America  over  in  the  fall  of  1936. 
There  are  some  shrewd  observations  here;  for 
instance,  the  crowds  of  New  York  make 
HoffmeiSter  conclude  that  here  “everybody 
has  to  slow  up  and  get  ready  to  sprint  a  little 
later.”  On  the  other  hand,  he  falls  into  the 
pitfall  of  all  visiting  Europeans  who  return 
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home  feeling  immensely  superior  to  our  “cuh 
ture.”  The  Chicago  dockyards  horrify  him. 
But  don’t  they  butcher  cattle  in  Europe^  Or 
we  learn  that  American  food  is  tameless  and 
the  same  the  country  over.  Obviously  Hoff' 
mei^er  ate  only  in  “diners”  and  failed  to  visit 
any  of  the  numerous  American  re^aurants 
where  foreign-born  chefs  cater  to  the  more 
“cultured”  ta^e  of  visitors.  Sometimes  Hoff- 
mei^er  bores  us  with  the  mo^  ^ereotyped 
remarks,  such  as  that  the  average  American 
“spits  all  around,  and  everywhere  there  are 
spittoons,  which  are  always  missed”  (p.  44). 
Yet,  it  is  a  book  which  is  well  done  in  spots. — 
J.  S.  Rouce}{.  New  York  University. 

•  Zdenek  N^medek.  Vijif  z  poledn{l(u  (The 
Fan  of  Sunflowers).  Praha.  Janda.  1937- 

289  pages.  35  Kd. — Ndmedek’s  consular  career 
has  provided  him  with  the  mo^  unusual  and 
clever  motifs,  beautifully  and  movingly  used 
in  this  colledlion  of  short  Tories.  As  there  are 
thirty-six  of  them,  we  cannot  try  to  discuss 
any  of  them.  They  remind  us  of  O.  Henry  with 
their  clever  and  unusual  endings.  Here  is  a 
book  which  should  reward  a  publisher  who 
had  the  courage  to  bring  out  a  translation. — 
J.  S.  Roucef(.  New  York  University. 

•  Theun  de  Vries.  Stiefmoeder  Aarde  ( Step¬ 
mother  Earth).  Arnhem.  Van  Loghem- 

Slaterus.  1936.  3.90  florins. — After  Theun  de 
Vries’  Rembrandt  the  present  volume  is  some¬ 
thing  of  a  disappointment.  It  is  a  skill¬ 
fully  built  book  but  the  mortar  and  the  frame¬ 
work  are  too  evident.  The  life  of  the  Frisian 
family  of  the  Wiarda’s  from  1850  to  date  is 
intere^ing.  The  druggie  of  the  conservative, 
taciturn  Frisian  against  the  progress  of  the 
la^  half  of  the  nineteenth  century  is  master¬ 
fully  described.  To  one  who  knows  the  Frisian 
“riel^e  boer"  (rich  farmer)  from  personal  con- 
tacft  and  even  inheritance  it  is  indeed  masterly, 
but  we  are  afraid  that  to  the  “Dutch”  (non- 
Frisian  Hollanders)  it  will  mean  no  more  than 
any  other  long  farmer-epic.  Too  many  of  those 
are  written  in  all  languages;  the  Farmer  died 
with  the  passing  of  the  century  and  we  should 
forget  him  until  he  becomes  interesting  again 
as  a  historical  subject. — Pieter  H.  Kollewijn. 
Wilmington,  California. 

•  Hamilton  Fish  Armstrong.  "We  or  They": 
Two  Worlds  in  Conflict.  New  York. 

Macmillan.  1937.  106  pages.  $1.50. — The 
challenge,  “We  or  They,”  has  been  hurled 
at  Western  democracy  in  plain  language  by 


Lenin,  Mussolini,  and  Hitler.  And  they  are 
right,  says  Mr.  Armstrong;  there  can  be  no 
compromise  between  democracy  and  didtator- 
ship.  Democratic  peoples  know  more  or  less 
what  they  mean  when  they  talk  about  art,  law, 
sport,  education,  religion,  philosophy  or 
science.  So  do  the  dictators,  but  they  mean 
something  totally  different;  they  have  re¬ 
vamped  these  accomplishments  of  civilization, 
forced  them  into  a  program  of  oppression  of 
which  the  tools  are  identical  in  communism 
and  fascism.  The  author  does  not  advocate 
military  measures  againSt  the  didlatorships  but 
he  insists  on  a  general  mobilization  againSt  all 
the  aspedts  of  their  tyranny.  This  cannot  be 
achieved  unless  there  is  a  constant  realistic 
Study  of  foreign  relations,  a  sound,  honeSt 
foreign  policy,  and,  equally  important,  an 
amelioration  of  social  and  economic  conditions 
at  home. — W.  A.  W. 

•  Baltic  Countries.  September,  1936. — 
Baltic  and  Scandinavian  Countries.  May 
and  September,  1937. — Gdynia,  Poland.  The 
Baltic  Institute.  Three  times  a  year.  $5.00. — 
Sub-title:  “A  Survey  of  the  Peoples  and  States 
of  the  Baltic  with  Special  Regard  to  their 
History,  Geography  and  Economics.”  We 
have  noticed  earlier  numbers  of  this  solid  pub¬ 
lication.  Its  European  editorial  board  com¬ 
prises  scholars  from  Sweden,  Poland,  Denmark, 
Norway,  Finland,  Lithuania,  Latvia  and 
Estonia.  There  is  also  a  Staff  of  American 
Contributing  Editors,  including  two  of 
Boo^s  Abroad’s  regular  contributors.  Professor 
Arthur  P.  Coleman  and  Dr.  J.  S.  Roucek. 
Each  issue  consists  of  well  toward  200  large 
and  elegantly  printed  double-column  pages. 
Contents  are  lx)th  historical  and  contempo¬ 
rary.  Recent  themes  have  been  The  Baltic 
Policy  of  the  Teutonic  Order,  Present  eco¬ 
nomic  conditions  in  Denmark  and  in  Poland, 
Silesia  (a  number  of  articles  on  both  her 
history  and  her  present  problems).  The 
Swedish  Character  (frank  and  searching, 
rather  livelier  than  most  of  the  articles),  A 
ReconStrudtion  of  Ancient  Prussian  Ethnog¬ 
raphy,  and,  in  a  Cultural  Relations  section, 
such  articles  as  one  on  Scandinavian  Things  in 
Polish  Literature.  Sometimes  Statistics  are 
Startling.  We  learn  from  E.  George  Payne’s 
Study  of  The  School  and  the  American  Immi¬ 
grant,  that  in  the  typical  manufacturing  city 
of  Bridgeport,  Connecticut,  65  per  cent  of  the 
school  children  had  both  parents  foreign- 
bom,  that  only  25  per  cent  had  both  parents 
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Americari'bom,  and  that  much  more  than 
half  come  from  homes  where  no  English  is 
spoken.  It  appears  that  there  is  ^ill  reason  for 
American  intereA  in  such  publications  as 
Baltic  and  Scandinavian  Countries. — H.  K.  B. 

•  Preliminary  Commission  of  Inquiry.  The 
Case  of  Leon  Trotsl^y.  N.  Y.  Harpers. 

617  pages.  $3. — A  transcript  of  the  “trial" 
of  Trotsky  at  his  Mexican  villa  by  the  com- 
mission  under  the  chairmanship  of  John 
Dewey.  It  makes  good  reading,  but  one  cannot 
help  regarding  the  proceedings  as  make- 
believe.  Trotsky’s  brilliant  personality  dom¬ 
inated  the  ^ge.  His  long  speeches,  his 
answers  to  his  lawyer’s  queAions,  his  sum¬ 
mary — arc  interesting  as  so  many  bits  of 
Trotsky.  The  question  of  his  connedtion  with 
the  defendants  in  the  Moscow  trials  remains 
open.  One  may  sympathize  with  Carleton 
Beals,  the  one  member  of  the  Commission  who 
resigned  because  of  the  obvious  one-sidedness 
of  the  proceedings. — A.  K. 

•  Henry  E.  SigeriSt,  M.  D.  Socialized  Medi¬ 
cine  in  the  Soviet  Union.  New  York. 

Norton.  1937.  378  pages.  $3.50. — Professor 
of  the  history  of  medicine  at  Johns  Hopkins, 
Dr.  SigeriSt  was  well  equipped  for  the  Study 
of  medical  conditions  in  the  U.S.S.R.  His 
book  is  by  far  the  most  scholarly  and  com¬ 
plete  presentation  of  the  subjedt.  In  a  lucid 
introdudtion  Dr.  SigeriSt  surveys  the  back¬ 
ground,  the  past  and  present,  and  the  under¬ 
lying  philosophy  of  the  new  order.  Then  he 
proceeds  to  give  a  thorough  account  of  the 
medical  system  and  its  working  organs. 
Though  objedtive,  the  book  implies  the  fea¬ 
sibility  of  socialized  medicine  under  proper 
conditions,  such  as  obtain  in  the  Soviet 
Union. — A.  K. 

•  Hedtor  Chevigny.  Lo^l  Empire.  Mac¬ 
millan.  1937.  356  pages.  $2.50. — The 

Story  of  Nikolay  Rezanov  has  been  told  in 
history  and  fidtion  more  than  once.  M.  Chevi¬ 
gny  happily  combines  the  two  elements.  He 
gives  a  living  pidture  of  Russia  under  Cath¬ 
erine  II  and  Alexander  I,  traces  Rezanov’s 
voyages  to  Alaska  and  California,  and  lovingly 
dwells  on  his  sojourn  in  San  Francisco,  where 
he  wooed  Concepcidn  Argiiello.  Rezanov’s 
dream  of  a  Russian  settlement  in  America  was 
frustrated  by  the  short-sightedness  of  the 
Russian  court.  He  died  in  loneliness. — A.  K. 

•  Helen  Pratt.  Russia  from  Tsarist  Empire 
to  Socidiwtn.  New  York.  American  Coun- 
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cil.  Institute  of  Pacific  Relations.  1937.  202 
pages.  $2. — An  exceedingly  readable  account, 
with  no  pretense  at  originality  or  scholarship. 
The  author  presents  the  highlights  of  Russian 
history  in  a  light,  women’s  club  manner.  Her 
bibliography  is  amusingly  frivolous,  including 
Chamberlain’s  Iron  Age  and  some  wooden 
translations  from  the  Russian.  A  goodly  part 
of  the  200  pages  is  given  over  to  excerpts  from 
fidtion  and  verse,  the  latter  more  often  than  not 
ungermane  and  unfair  to  the  original.  But  one 
must  admit  that  the  book  is  free  from  gross 
errors. — A.  K. 

•  Leonid  1.  Strakhovsky.  The  Origins  of 
American  Intervention  in  T^orth  Russia 

(1918).  Princeton.  Princeton  University  Press. 
1937.  140  pages.  $2. — The  infamous  interven¬ 
tion  in  Russia  on  the  part  of  the  Allies  is  Still 
a  fascinating  Story  of  blunders,  misrepresenta¬ 
tion,  and  unjustified  bloodshed.  L.  1.  Strak¬ 
hovsky  has  put  together  some  intriguing  docu¬ 
ments  and  personal  testimonies  relative  to  the 
occupation  of  the  port  of  Murmansk.  The 
author  arrives  at  the  humorous  conclusion  that 
the  American  occupation  benefited  the  Rus¬ 
sians,  rather  than  harmed  them.  For  one  thing, 
he  claims  that  the  Americans  prevented  the 
British  and  French  from  carving  up  Russia 
between  them.  England  and  France  attempted 
that  elsewhere  on  Russian  territory,  and  failed 
as  miserably,  without  the  “help”  of  the  Amer¬ 
icans. — A.  K. 

•  E.  H.  Carr.  Michael  Bal(unin.  London  and 
New  York.  Macmillan.  1937.  501  pages. 

$6.50. — Here  is  the  first  full-length  biography 
of  Bakunin  in  English.  Professor  Carr  has  made 
use  of  all  the  available  material,  the  material 
in  print  at  any  rate.  Bakunin’s  extraordinary 
adventures,  his  complex  personality  and  con¬ 
tradictory  motives  and  actions,  againSt  the 
background  of  autocratic  Russia  and  revolu¬ 
tionary  Europe  of  1848,  his  imprisonment, 
extradition  to  Russia,  incarceration,  exile  to  j 
Siberia,  and  eventual  escape  to  San  Francisco 
and  back  to  Europe — what  a  “glamorous" 
book  could  be  written!  That  the  book  in  its 
present  form  has  the  drabness  of  mattcr-of- 
faCtness,  may  be  due  to  the  author’s  temper¬ 
ament.  But  even  as  raw  material,  the  account 
of  Bakunin’s  life  cannot  help  being  exciting,  j 
Many  a  chapter  could  provoke  another  book —  \ 

be  it  hidtory  or  drama.  Take,  for  example,  the  j 
episode  of  Bakunin  writing  from  his  cell  in  the  | 
SS.  Peter-Paul  fortress  his  long  “Confession"  | 
to  Tsar  Nicholas  I.  Or  Bakunin,  the  giant 
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baby,  tossing  from  city  to  city,  from  Prague  to 
Breslau  to  Dresden,  in  que^  of  a  proper  revolu' 
tionary  conjedure.  His  “organization”  of  the 
Dresden  uprising  and  his  very  arred  are  a 
subjed  for  Gilbert  and  Sullivan.  Bakunin  and 
Karl  Marx,  antipodal  leaders  and  thinkers, 
in  their  encounters  and  clashes,  with  the 
dedrudive  triumph  of  the  Russian  anarchid — 
another  topic  suggedive  of  tragicomedy  or 
melodrama.  Then  the  finishing  comic  touch — 
the  colossal  coffin  of  the  rebel  lowered  into  the 
soil  of  Berne,  in  the  presence  of  “thirty  or 
forty  people.”  The  official  police  record  dates: 
“Michel  de  Bakounine,  rentier.” — A.  K. 

•  H.  B.  Garland.  Lessing.  The  Founder  of 
Modem  German  Literature.  Cambridge, 
England.  Bowes  and  Bowes.  1937.  209  pages. 
78.  6d. — Dr.  Garland,  ledurer  in  German  in 
the  University  of  Cambridge,  analyzes  and 
evaluates  the  life  and  works  of  Gotthold 
Ephraim  Lessing  in  a  succind  and  lucid  man- 
ner.  The  present  dudy  is  the  fird  concerning 
the  famous  German  critic  and  dramatid  that 
has  appeared  in  England  in  nearly  forty  years. 

The  author  makes  the  point  that  Lessing, 
critic  and  analyd,  never  lod  sight  of  the  prac¬ 
tical  asped  of  criticism.  He  treats  in  detail 
of  Lessing's  penetrative  and  analytical  powers. 
It  will  be  remembered  that  Lessing  was 
firmly  convinced  that  only  by  shaking  off 
the  trammels  of  French  classicism  and  by 
imitating  the  freer,  more  natural  dyle  of  the 
English  drama  could  the  salvation  of  the  Ger¬ 
man  drama  be  effeded.  He  defended  Shakes¬ 
peare  againd  the  accusation  of  barbarism 
brought  againd  him  by  the  classical  critics, 
and  even  maintained  that  Shakespeare  more 
fully  observed  the  Aridotelian  laws  than 
cither  Corneille  or  Racine. 

The  book  is  honedly  wrought  and  shows 
considerable  insight;  it  is  true  that  new 
material  is  not  presented.  It  is  to  be  heartily 
commended,  not  only  to  dudents  of  German 
htcrature,  but  quite  as  warmly  to  the  general 
reader. — Charles  C.  Zippermann.  Washing¬ 
ton,  D.  C, 

•  Vladimir  Koudrey.  Once  a  Commissar. 

New  Haven.  Yale  University  Press.  1937. 
262  pages.  $2.50. — The  depson  of  Leonid  Kras- 
sin,  Soviet  ambassador  to  England  and  France, 
tells  an  entertaining  dory  of  his  adventures 
in  Russia,  before  he  expatriated  himself. 
Aside  from  its  graceful  and  humorous  dyle, 
the  account  has  the  value  of  an  intimate 
glimpse  of  Krassin,  who  despite  his  friendship 
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with  Lenin  faced  many  difficulties  in  his  deal¬ 
ings  with  the  Bolsheviks.  As  to  the  author 
himself,  in  his  own  words  he  “had  fioundered 
through  the  revolution  like  a  dazed  newt, 
lucky  to  be  belched  out  indead  of  being 
squashed,” — A.  fC. 

•  Judin  O’Brien.  The  Novel  of  Adolescence 
in  Fratice.  The  Study  of  a  Literary  Theme. 
New  York.  Columbia  University  Press.  1937. 
240  pages.  $2.50. — In  this  work,  presented 
to  the  faculty  of  Columbia  University  for 
the  Ph.D.,  the  author  has  examined  some¬ 
thing  like  150  French  novels,  dealing  with  the 
theme  of  adolescence,  from  1890  to  1930.  As 
indicated  by  the  subtitle,  he  was  more  inter- 
eded  in  writing  a  literary  dudy  about  a  genre 
in  general  than  in  trying  to  dudy  a  moral  or 
social  problem  in  its  hidorical  setting.  He  has 
done  very  well  what  he  proposed  to  do.  After 
tracing,  in  the  fird  part  of  his  book,  the  origins 
and  sources  of  the  adolescence  novel  in  France, 
he  made  a  very  clever  analysis  of  its  charac- 
teridics.  There  is,  in  particular,  an  unusually 
good  chapter  on  Andre  Gide.  It  is  only  to  be 
regretted  that  he  had  to  move  so  much  among 
generalities  and  that  he  reduced  to  a  common 
denominator  a  great  variety  of  individual 
experiences.  Viewed  from  the  French  angle, 
the  adolescence  novel  has  not  developed  in 
ab^lradto.  It  is  closely  related  to  the  social  and 
hidorical  experience  of  two  or  three  successive 
generations.  Highly  important  as  they  are,  as 
psychological  and  moral  documents,  those 
novels  have,  perhaps,  a  dill  greater  hidorical 
and  social  importance,  since  they  expressed 
the  readtion  of  a  French  elite  againd  certain 
forms  of  social  condraints  and  traditions. 
The  unred  and,  as  it  has  been  called,  “the 
revolt  of  youth”  in  France,  as  in  other  coun¬ 
tries  (the  United  States  in  particular)  have, 
in  the  lad  analysis,  been  mainly  the  signs  of  a 
drong  dissatisfadlion  on  the  part  of  youth 
trying  to  adapt  themselves  to  society  in  our 
tragic  times.  The  war  brought  this  unred  to  a 
climax  and,  in  his  chapter  on  it,  the  author 
surveyed,  only  too  briefly,  some  of  its 
results.  Writing  in  America  and  largely  for 
American  readers,  one  misses  in  his  intro- 
dudtion  some  allusion,  at  lead,  to  the  Amer¬ 
ican  “revolt  of  youth”  which  found  voice  in 
the  1920’s  in  a  great  many  books  similar  to 
the  French.  A  more  extensive  dudy  of  the 
hidorical  milieu  from  1890  to  1930  would  cer¬ 
tainly  have  enhanced  Mr.  O'Brien’s  interpre¬ 
tations  and  judgments.  In  the  mind  of  the 
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reviewer  he  closes  too  arbitrarily  the  period 
of  “revolt  of  youth”  around  1930.  As  a  con- 
elusion  to  his  book  he  would  naturally  have 
been  led  to  throw  at  lea^  a  glance  at  the 
denouement  of  the  adolescence  adventure 
among  present  day  free-lances  and  militants 
right  and  left.  The  “revolt  of  youth”  is  not  yet 
over  in  France  and  cannot  be  so  long  as  present 
conditions  prevail.  But  this  is  an  excellent 
book  on  a  capital  subjedl. — Regis  Michaud. 
University  of  Illinois. 

•  Gorky,  Vishnevsky,  Pogodin,  Kocherga. 

Four  Soviet  Plays.  Moskva.  Coopxrrative 

Publishing  Society  of  Foreign  Workers.  (New 
York.  International).  1937-  427  pages.  $2. — 
Gorky's  Tegor  Bulichov,  the  fir^  part  of  an 
unfinished  trilogy,  pictures  Russia  at  the 
outbreak  of  the  February  revolution,  in  1917. 
Vishnevsky's  Optimistic  Tragedy,  and  Ko- 
cherga's  Masters  of  Time,  deal  with  the 
heroics  of  the  Civil  War.  Pogodin's  Aristocrats 
is  a  drama  of  the  rehabilitation  of  criminals, 
and  is  based  on  the  building  of  the  White 
Sea-Baltic  canal  by  conviAs.  The  four  plays 
are  quite  representative  of  Soviet  drama,  as  to 
both  content  and  form.  The  passing  of  the  old 
life,  the  war  for  a  new  life,  and  the  vic^lorious 
change  of  so-called  “human  nature” — the 
whole  gamut  of  the  la^  twenty  years  in 
Russia. — A.  K. 

•  Andras  Tasnadi-Kubacska.  J^opesa  Fe¬ 
renc  KalaiAiosTortenete.  BudapeA.  Frank¬ 
lin  Tarsulat.  144  pages. — The  Grange  ^ory 
of  Baron  Ferenc  Nopesa,  would-be  King  of 
Albania,  paleontologist,  pre-war  spy,  and 
war-time  intelligence  officer — a  wild  Hun¬ 
garian  genius.  The  Baron's  si^er  found  some 
remains  of  a  dinosaur  on  their  e^ate,  and  this 
discovery  gave  his  life  a  new  aim.  In  a  year, 
the  author  tells  us,  the  young  man  read 
hundreds  of  books  on  related  subjects,  and 
prepared  a  paper  which  was  recognized  as 
that  of  a  ma^er.  In  search  of  scientific  data 
and  adventure,  he  penetrated  into  the 
remote^  parts  of  pre-war  Albania,  rent  by 
blexxJ-feuds,  rebellious  again^  Turkish  rule. 
He  learned  the  language  of  the  country,  made 
friends  with  mountain  “savages,”  and  became 
the  despair  of  the  local  pashas.  When  Albania 
became  independent  on  the  eve  of  the  World 
War,  he  offered  himself  as  her  King,  but  the 
plan  missed  fire.  Then  he  disguised  himself  as 
a  shepherd,  in  an  effort  to  find  the  sources  of 
Roumanian  propaganda  imported  into  Hun¬ 
gary's  Far  EaA,  Transylvania.  He  found  both 
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the  Roumanians  and  the  Serbians  hard  at 
work  tearing  down  a  hi^oric  ^ruefture,  warned 
the  authorities,  but  they  took  no  heed.  After 
the  war  he  was  appointed  director  of  the 
Hungarian  Geographical  In^itute  in  Buda- 
peA.  Petty  superiors,  however,  thwarted  his 
ambitious  plans.  Kept  in  check  by  lack  of 
money,  seeing  age  de^roy  the  very  founda¬ 
tions  of  his  life,  he  let  himself  go  at  the  expense 
of  superiors  and  subordinates.  He  threw  up 
his  job,  moved  to  Vienna,  where  he  continued 
his  original  researches  into  prehi^oric  reptiles. 
He  gained  recognition  for  his  view  that  the 
birds  of  today  are  descendants  of  two-legged 
running  reptiles.  He  also  inquired  into  the 
tec^lonic  power  of  earthquakes.  Forced  into 
himself,  the  ex-adventurer's  nerves  deterior¬ 
ated  to  such  an  extent  that  he  decided  to  put 
an  end  to  his  misery.  About  five  years  ago  he 
killed  his  faithful  Albanian  secretary  who, 
he  feared,  was  on  his  way  to  doom  as  a  habit¬ 
ual  drunkard,  then  killed  himself.  While  the 
author  of  this  book  worships  his  hero,  he  also 
knows  how  to  be  critical  on  occasion. — Emil 
Lengyel.  A^oria,  Long  Island. 

•  Wladyslaw  Konopezynski.  Dzieje  Pols\i 
nowozytnej.  Warszawa.  Gebethner  i 
Wolff.  1936.  2  volumes. — This  History  of 
Poland  in  Modem  T imes  covers,  it  is  true,  only 
the  period  from  1506  to  1795,  but  it  includes  in 
this  way  the  significant  epoch  of  greatness,  of 
^agnation,  of  decadence,  and  the  final  catas¬ 
trophe,  and  in  harmony  with  the  conception 
of  hi^ory  as  a  schoolma^er,  the  book  becomes 
a  warning  and  a  guide  in  its  presentation  of 
a  period  in  the  pa^  which,  given  similar  con¬ 
ditions,  might  easily  repeat  itself.  Konopezyn- 
ski's  book  is  one  continued  ju^ification  of  the 
^rong  {State,  of  an  authoritative  central  gov¬ 
ernment,  and  it  is  all  the  more  effective  in 
that  the  lesson  develops  naturally  and  spon¬ 
taneously  from  the  narration  of  the  events. 
In  the  frame  of  this  well-built,  thoroughly 
unified  and  effedlive  hijStory  of  his  people,  the 
author.  Professor  at  the  University  of  Krakau 
and  pupil  of  the  only  recently  deceased  Aske- 
nazy,  faces  squarely  all  the  important  moot 
que^ions  which  touch  his  subjedt;  he  often 
clears  up  a  matter  with  a  single  sentence, 
with  a  single  word.  Excellent  portraits  of  the 
leaders  of  the  time  are  scattered  through  the 
narrative;  politics  and  law,  culture  and  eco¬ 
nomic  conditions,  are  given  due  attention. 
The  book  takes  its  place  with  the  permanent¬ 
ly  important  works  of  literature,  not  only 
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because  of  its  hi^orical  importance,  but  by 
virtue  of  its  admirable  literary  expression.  An 
excellently  chosen  bibh’ography  is  appended. 
— 0.  For  St  de  Battaglia.  Wien. 

•  Jose  Americo  de  Almeida.  A  Parahyba  e 
seus  problemas.  Porto  Alegre.  Livraria  do 

Globo.  1937.  290  pages.  12$000  and  17$000.— 
A  new  edition  of  a  work  fir^  published  in 
1923,  in  which  some  necessary  revisions  have 
been  made.  The  State  of  Parahyba  is  in  the 
northeastern  part  of  Brazil.  The  author  traces 
its  history  in  brief,  but  the  greater  part  of  the 
book  is  concerned  with  the  present  problems 
of  the  State.  The  two  basic  problems  are  those 
of  transportation  and  water  supply.  Parts  of 
this  region  are  arid,  and  ways  and  means  of 
irrigation  are  discussed.  Then,  too,  we  have 
interesting  chapters  on  the  various  races 
forming  the  population.  There  are  whites, 
Negroes,  Indians  and  many  people  of  mixed 
race.  At  the  end  we  find  a  discussion  of  the 
economic  resources  of  the  State,  which  is,  of 
course  largely  agricultural.  This  chapter  treats 
of  soil  analysis,  the  various  crops  raised,  live' 
^ock,  and  related  topics.  Many  Statistical 
tables  accompany  the  text.  The  work  before 
us  gives  evidence  of  much  painstaking  in' 
veStigation. — Calvert  J.  Winter.  University 
of  Kansas. 

•  Rivadavia  de  Souza.  Pe  de  Moleque. 
Porto  Alegre.  Livraria  do  Globo.  1937. 

234  pages. — A  colledtion  of  short  commen' 
taries  on  current  events  by  a  newspaper  man. 
Like  most  authors  of  this  type  the  writer  often 
has  a  lesson  to  teach  or  a  warning  to  voice, 
but  at  the  same  time  he  is  not  devoid  of 
humor,  one  of  the  leading  assets  of  a  columnist. 
One  can  hardly  do  better  in  commenting  on 
this  long  list  of  articles  than  to  cite  a  few  of 
the  subjects  treated.  He  has  his  say  about  the 
Duke  of  Windsor  and  his  bride,  to  both  of 
whom  he  is  very  kind.  He  attacks  some  phases 
of  the  educational  system  in  Brazil.  He  reflects 
on  the  increasing  infelicity  of  family  life.  He 
has  covered  sport  assignments  at  football 
games,  but  he  is  much  irked  by  them.  He  pays 
his  respedts  to  Greta  Garbo,  Joan  Crawford  and 
Katherine  Hepburn.  Katherine,  he  says,  is  a 
great  Star  on  the  screen  and  otherwise  an  ugly 
woman.  This  should  be  enough  to  give  a  fair 
idea  of  the  author’s  work,  which  is  a  credit' 
able  sample  of  this  kind  of  literature. — Calvert 
J.  Winter.  University  of  Kansas. 

•  Theo  Filho.  ?iavios  perdidos.  Porto  Ale' 
gre.  Livraria  do  Globo.  1937.  177  pages. 


— Opening  this  volume,  one  expedts  to  come 
upon  a  tale  of  ghoSt  ships,  sailing  the  phantom 
seas;  one  expedts  to  hear  tell  of  the  Flying 
Dutchman  and  the  Albatross  and  all  that  sort  of 
thing,  possibly  touched  up  a  bit  to  suit  the 
modem  fancy.  This,  however,  is  not  the  case. 
“Lo^  ships”  these  are,  true  enough,  my^e' 
riously  or  not  so  my^eriously  lo^;  but  the 
author,  who  is  possessed  of  a  certain  gift  of 
reiftrained  irony,  succeeds  in  giving  to  the 
my^ery,  often,  an  all  too  human  tinge,  with 
political  and  economic  motives,  “Lloyds  of 
London,”  wars  and  revolutions  and  mi^aken 
torpedoings  entering  into  the  pidlure.  A  well 
written  and  highly  readable  book  by  one  who 
obviously  knows  his  fadts. — Samuel  Putnam. 
Philadelphia. 

•  Dilke  de  Barbosa  Rodrigues.  A  vida  sin' 
gular  de  Angelim.  Rio  de  Janeiro.  Irmaos 

Pongetti.  1936.  207  pages.  6$000. — The 
authoress  is  the  great'granddaughter  of  the 
patriot  whose  life  is  here  recorded.  Eduardo 
Francisco  Nogueira  was  born  in  1814,  At  an 
early  age  he  became  prominent  as  a  political 
chief,  taking  a  prominent  part  in  the  revolt 
at  Para,  called  the  rebellion  of  the  Cabanos. 
On  account  of  his  inflexible  firmness  he  was 
known  as  Angelim,  the  name  of  a  hard  wood. 
In  1835  he  took  Para  and  became  its  governor 
only  to  be  driven  out  and  imprisoned  after  a 
brief,  but  ju^  and  brilliant  rule.  Later  he  was 
pardoned  and  led  a  useful  life  devoted  to  his 
family  and  his  country.  It  would  appear  that 
among  the  popular  leaders  of  the  wild  and 
tumultuous  period  which  followed  independ' 
ence  in  Brazil,  Angelim  was  at  once  the  able^ 
and  mo^  honorable  and  patriotic.  This  biog' 
raphy  is  also  a  valuable  contribution  to  Brazil' 
ian  hi^ory. — Calvert  J.  Winter.  University  of 
Kansas. 

•  Jose  Osorio  de  Oliveira.  Roteiro  da  Afri' 
ca.  Lisboa.  Agencia  Editorial  Brasileira. 

1936.  89  pages. — The  Portuguese  critic  Oso' 
rio  de  Oliveira  made — along  with  a  number 
of  other  writers,  touri^s  and  schoolboys — 
a  holiday  journey  to  the  Portuguese  colonies 
in  Africa.  This  book  is  his  record  of  the  trip. 
“Shall  I  hear,  on  this  voyage,  the  voice  of  the 
black  race?”  he  asks  himself.  He  won’t,  not 
while  he  likens  and  looks  merely  for  evidence 
of  “the  Portuguese  work  of  the  civilization  of 
Africa,”  and  the  glories  of  Portuguese  Empire 
(or  any  other  Empire,  for  that  matter).  What 
he  does  see,  besides  these  glories,  are  several 
little'known  African  ports,  a  few  native  dances 
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put  on  mainly  for  the  touri^s'  beneht,  a  model 
farm  or  two,  and  the  Atlantic  Ocean. — Janies 
A.  Long.  Yoakum,  Texas. 

•  Agrippino  Grieco.  Carcassas  gloriosas. 
Riode  Janeiro.  Antunes.  1937.  315  pages. 

— This  book  consi^s  of  a  considerable  number 
of  articles  of  from  four  to  twelve  pages  each. 
The  subject  matter  is  varied.  Many  are  liter' 
ary  criticism.  There  are  political  comments, 
remarks  on  the  currency  and  biographical 
sketches.  We  have  a  whimsical  defense  of 
wine,  a  chapter  called  Verbomania,  about  cer- 
tain  liberties  taken  with  the  vernacular,  and 
an  account  of  a  Bade  de  mascaras,  where 
society  types  are  satirized.  The  author  is  often 
ironical,  sometimes  mildly  sarca^ic  and  now 
and  then  even  ilbhumored.  His  only  effort  on 
the  United  States  is  entitled  Evangelho  de  Pot' 
copolis.  It  is  as  6erce  an  attack  on  the  Yankees 
as  could  well  be  written  without  burning  the 
paper.  No  good  can  he  6nd  in  us,  with  the 
exception  of  Edgar  Allan  Poe  and  Lincoln,  for 
whom  he  has  a  few  good  words.  But  they  are 
mere  voices  crying  vainly  in  a  wilderness  of 
barbarians.  The  major  part  of  the  book  is 
devoted  to  topics  of  peculiar  intere^  to  Brazil' 
ians.— Calvert  J.  Winter.  University  of  Kan' 
sas. 

•  Maria  Eugenia  Celso.  Alma  vdria.  Porto 
Alegre.  Livraria  do  Globo.  1937.  208 

pages — The  book  is  well  named,  for  the  senti' 
ments  expressed  in  it  are  extremely  diverse. 
Yet  in  these  wide  limits  there  always  vibrates 
the  lyre  of  a  true  poet.  In  Carpe  Diem,  her 
verses  can  be  pagan  and  in  Profissao  de  fe, 
devoutly  Chri^ian.  No  tumulo  do  men  filho  is 
one  of  the  mo^  poignant  expressions  of  grief 
we  have  read,  while  A  bonita  manha  is  an  in' 
genuous  outbur^  of  pure  joy.  We  have  here 
and  there,  as  in  Paisagem,  pictures  of  nature, 
but  our  poetess  seems  more  concerned  with 
the  ever  changing  moods  of  human  beings,  and 
with  a  masterful  touch  presents  many  of  these 
mexxis  to  us.  Certain  pantheistic  tendencies 
are  to  be  noted  and  more  than  a  trace  of 
mysticism.  This  colledtion  of  verse  suggests  a 
complex  and  most  interesting  personality. — 
Calvert  J.  Winter.  University  of  Kansas. 

•  Bernardo  de  Passos.  Refugio.  Prefacio 
de  Fidelino  de  Figueiredo.  Lisboa.  Pri' 

vately  printed.  1936.  183  pages. — This 

posthumous  volume  of  verse  has  an  intro 
dueftion  by  Portugal’s  moSt  distinguished 
literary  critic,  who  says  of  the  author: 
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“I  never  knew  a  man  who  was  more  coii' 
siStently  and  spontaneously  a  poet.”  While 
Figueiredo’s  preface  is  personal  and  renu' 
niscent  rather  than  critical,  it  provides  in 
a  few  lines  near  the  close  as  adequate  an 
estimate,  probably,  as  could  be  given  of  the 
volume  in  hand;  “NeSte  livro  eSta  represen* 
tado  um  poeta  portugues,  nao  so  um  poeta 
regional,  um  nobilissimo  poeta  portugues,  com 
pouca  literatura  e  muita  emo^ao,  sem  moder- 
nismo,  portanto  antiquado  ja  para  o  paladar 
dificil  das  gera^oes  novas,  mas  com  todos  os 
communicativos  encantados  do  proximo  pas- 
sado,  que  e  feito  de  saiidades  frescas,  nao  doe 
secos  esqueletos  do  passado  diStante  que  so 
a  erudi9ao  individualiza  e  anima.”  The  poems 
are  touching  in  their  simplicity,  with,  as  Ff 
gueiredo  says,  a  true  and  unflagging  vein  of 
song.  The  poet  has  a  deeply  human  feeling  for 
life  and  for  the  downtrodden  of  earth  and  their 
sufferings. — Samuel  Putnam.  Philadelphia. 

•  Origenes  Lessa.  O  Joguete.  Rio  de  Janei¬ 
ro.  Cia.  Brasil  Editora.  1937-  180  pages. 

6$000. — This  novel  is  largely  psychological. 
Vidal,  the  great  lawyer,  has  many  divorce 
cases  to  plead  and  he  refleds  more  and  more 
on  the  scandals  involved.  His  own  home  life 
is  happy  with  his  wife  and  little  son,  whom  he 
loves.  But  he  sees  in  his  law  practice  so  much 
unfeithfiilness  among  women  that  he  begins  to 
wonder  if  all  are  not  false,  even  his  own  wife. 
This  mental  condition  is  bad  enough,  but  j 
when  he  receives  an  anonymous  letter  accus¬ 
ing  his  wife  of  infidelity,  his  mind  becomes 
unhinged.  In  spite  of  the  fad  that  he  discovers 
later  that  the  letter  which  he  has  received 
is  not  for  him,  he  cannot  rid  himself  of  the  ; 
obsession  which  oppresses  him.  With  the 
fixed  idea  that  his  wife  has  been  unfaithful 
to  him  he  goes  home  and  shoots  her  and  his  ' 
child  to  death.  The  motivation  of  this  novel 
can  be  explained  only  if  we  assume  a  patho¬ 
logical  d:ate  of  mind  in  the  protagonisft  from 
the  very  outset. — Calvert  J.  Winter.  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Kansas.  ^ 

•  Erico  Verissimo.  As  aventuras  de  Tibi' 
cuera.  Porto  Alegre.  Livraria  do  Globo. 

1937.  179  pages.  4$000. — This  charming  little 
book  is  written  for  children.  It  is  the  auto¬ 
biography  of  a  Brazilian  Indian  bom  before 
the  discovery  of  America.  His  youth  is  magic¬ 
ally  renewed  through  the  years,  and  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  his  life  he  relates  the  hi^ory  of 
Brazil  from  the  coming  of  the  fird:  Europeans 
to  the  present.  The  text  contains  a  large  num- 
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ber  of  fine  illustrations,  some  in  colors.  It  is 
printed  in  large  type  and  is  couched  in  simple 
language.  A  child  could  well  obtain  an  elemen' 
tary  knowledge  of  Brazilian  history  by  reading 
this  book,  which,  by  the  way,  won  the  first 
prize  for  juvenile  literature  offered  by  the 
Brazilian  Ministry  of  Education  in  1937.  One 
could  hardly  devise  a  better  method  of  teaching 
history  to  children. — Calvert  J.  Winter.  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Kansas. 

•  Ilya  Ilf  i  Evgeni  Petrov.  Odnoetazh' 
naya  Ameril^a.  Moskva.  Gihl.  1937.  407 

pages.  6  rubles  (American  edition:  Little 
Golden  America.  N.  Y.  Farrar  6?  Rinehart. 
387  pages.  $2.75). — The  two  Soviet  humor¬ 
ists  (Ilf  died  since  the  publication  of  the 
book)  motored  across  the  United  States  in 
1935-1936,  gave  lifts  to  thumbing  pedestrians, 
conversed  with  a  broad  variety  of  homo 
americanus,  and  carried  away  a  humorous  but 
not  altogether  uncharitable  impression.  Un¬ 
like  most  European  travelers  in  this  country, 
Ilf  and  Petrov  evince  no  sense  of  superiority 
to  barbarous  Americans.  Most  of  their  obser¬ 
vations  are  as  nearly  correcft  as  might  be  ex- 
pe<fted  from  first  visitors.  As  Soviet  citizens, 
they  naturally  emphasize  the  social  side  of 
things  seen  in  New  York  or  Chicago,  in  San 
Francisco  or  San  Antonio,  in  Ford’s  fadtory  or 
on  the  highway.  The  gamut  of  their  experien¬ 
ces  is  Strikingly  broad. — A.  K. 

•  Pushl(in  V  risunl(al(h  V.  E.  Mal(ovsl(avo. 
Leningrad-Moskva.  IskusStvo.  1937.  109 

pages.  8  rubles.  — Makovsky  is  known  also  in 
this  country  as  a  realistic  painter.  As  an 
illustrator  of  Pushkin’s  poems,  dramas,  fairy¬ 
tales,  and  prose  Stories,  Makovsky  has  been 
hardly  known  even  in  Russia.  These  one 
hundred  drawings  have  been  in  a  private  col- 
ledtion,  and  their  publication  is  an  event.  As 
a  draughtsman  Makovsky  is  more  delicate  and 
graceful  than  in  his  historical  and  genre  oil 
paintings. — A.  K. 

•  V.  P.  Adrianova-Peretz.  Ocher\i  po  ifto' 
rii  russl(oy  satirichesl^oy  literatury  XVII 

vel(a.  Moskva-Leningrad.  Academy  of  Science 
of  the  U.S.S.R.  1937.  260  pages.  5.50  rubles. 
— An  interesting  Study  of  folk  satires  in 
seventeenth  century  Russia,  with  valuable 
commentaries  by  Mme  Adrianova-Peretz.  The 
author  emphasizes  the  social  contents  of  the 
anonymous  ballads  and  tales.  Thus  class  in¬ 
equality  is  satirized  in  the  song  ABC  about 
d  Hd^ed,  Poor  Man.  State  controlled  taverns. 
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which  Stimulated  drunkenness  for  the  sake 
of  revenue,  are  touched  in  a  number  of 
“kabak”  ballads.  Other  issues  are  treated  with 
equal  venom,  such  as  miscarriage  of  justice, 
hypocrisy  of  the  clergy,  chauvinism.  One  feels 
a  seething  discontent  with  existing  conditions 
in  these  folk  satires  on  the  eve  of  the  advent 
of  Peter  the  Great. — A.  K. 

•  K.  D.  Alexandrov  i  N.  A.  Kuzmina. 

Bibliografia  te}{Stov  Lermontova.  Moskva. 

Leningrad.  Academy  of  Sciences  in  the  U.S. 
S.R.  1936.  478  pages.  16.60  rubles. — A  val¬ 
uable  compilation  of  bibliographical  material 
about  the  published  works  of  Lermontov,  a 
poet  who  ranks  next  to  Pushkin.  In  1941  the 
one  hundredth  anniversary  of  Lermontov’s 
death  will  be  commemorated.  This  work  is  the 
first  official  contribution  to  the  coming  event. 
—A.  K. 

•  M.  Gorky.  Materialy  i  issledovamya. 

Volumes  I  and  II.  Moskva-Leningrad. 

Akademia  Nauk  SSSR.  1934-1936.  552  and 
484  pages.  14  rubles  each. — From  the  rich 
Gorky  archives  the  Institute  of  Literature  is 
continuing  to  draw  material  for  its  publica¬ 
tions  about  Gorky.  The  first  volumes  contain 
unpublished  fiction,  mostly  by  the  early  Gorky, 
some  of  his  publicist  writings,  critical  notes 
and  reviews,  and  letters  from  and  to  Gorky. 
Each  volume  is  supplied  with  scholarly  notes 
and  articles  by  expert  investigators. 

The  correspondence  is  of  the  greatest 
interest.  Gorky’s  letters  to  Chekhov,  for 
example,  are  an  excellent  index  to  his  growth 
as  a  writer.  His  voluminous  correspondence 
revealed  his  many-sided  nature  and  gave  voice 
to  his  literary  and  political  views,  many  of 
which  were  often  half-baked  and  crudely  put. 
One  also  learns  a  good  deal  about  Gorky’s 
personal  relations  with  many  of  his  leading 
contemporaries  and  with  a  great  number  of 
beginning  authors  and  would-be  authors, 
toward  whom  Gorky  always  behaved  with  rare 
patience  and  gene’^osity.  A  good  feature  in 
these  publications  is  the  inclusion  of  letters 
to  Gorky,  both  from  celebrities  and  from 
beginners.  The  letters  of  Ivan  Bunin  express 
so  much  admiration  for  Gorky,  so  much  devo¬ 
tion  and  repeated  gratitude  that  one  can 
hardly  suppress  a  blush  for  Bunin’s  utterances 
about  Gorky  in  recent  years. — Alexander 
Kaun.  University  of  California. 

•  A.  B.  Modzalevsky  i  B.  V.  Tomashev- 

sky.  Rut(Opisi  Pushkina  \hranyashchie' 
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sya  V  Pushl(insl(om  Dome.  Moskva'Leningrad. 
Akademia  Nauk  SSSR.  1937-  394  pages.  12 
rubles. — The  In^itute  of  Literature  of  the 
Academy  of  Sciences  has  the  second  larged 
colleAion  of  Pushkin  autographs.  The  two 
authors  have  given  here  an  analytical  account 
of  these  manuscripts.  There  are  poems,  prose 
narratives,  letters,  bits  of  paper  with  notes 
and  drawings,  and  occasionally  a  legal  docu¬ 
ment.  The  numerous  fecsimiles  will  intrigue 
the  Pushkin  fan.  Aside  from  the  poet’s  moods 
displayed  by  the  sensitive  handwriting,  one 
can  watch  his  wandering  thoughts  and  whims 
as  he  lets  his  pen  digress  and  draw  a  woman’s 
head,  or  an  architectural  design,  a  horse  or  a 
landscape. — A.  K. 

•  Pushl^in  i  yevo  druzya.  Portrety  i  risunf(i. 
Moskva.  State  Literary  Museum.  1937. 

63  pages  of  text  and  16  separate  illu^rations. 
8  rubles. — Pushkiniana  is  ^ill  growing.  The 
present  collection  gives  portraits  of  Pushkin, 
of  his  wife,  and  of  his  friends.  The  colored 
reproductions  are  excellent.  The  text  analyzes 
the  individual  portraits  as  to  authenticity  and 
authorship. — A.  K. 

•  V.  Veresayev.  Sputnil{i  Pushl^ina.  Vol¬ 
umes  I  and  11.  Moskva.  Sovetsky  Pisa  tel. 

1937.  401  and  489  pages.  16  rubles  per  vol¬ 
ume. — Veresayev,  one  of  the  olde^  living  Rus¬ 
sian  authors  of  fiction  and  memoirs,  has  writ¬ 
ten  considerably  on  Pushkin.  These  two 
volumes.  Companions  of  Pushl^in,  are  a  collec¬ 
tion  of  portraits,  graphic  and  verbal,  of  nearly 
four  hundred  men  and  women  who  had  some 
connection  with  the  poet  during  his  life-time. 
This  prcxligious  labor  may  have  been  war¬ 
ranted  by  Veresayev’s  jealous  intere^  in 
everything  that  concerns  Pushkin.  A  perusal 
of  the  numerous  biographies  and  of  the  bewil¬ 
dering  variety  of  faces  in  the  books,  helps  one 
visualize  Pushkin  in  his  actual  surroundings, 
in  the  midA  of  his  kinsmen  and  fellow  writers, 
in  the  company  of  his  women  (their  name  was 
legion)  and  of  their  jealous  husbands,  when 
facing  the  martinet  of  a  tsar  and  his  henchmen, 
in  his  many  places  of  exile,  including  his 
village  Mikhaylovskoye  where  he  shared  the 
long  winters  with  his  beloved  {peasant  nurse 
Arina. — A.  K. 

•  Vremennil{  Pushkins\oy  Komissii.  3.  Mos- 
kva-Leningrad.  AkacJemia  Nauk  SSSR. 

1937.  578  pages.  14  rubles. — In  this  third 
volume  of  centennial  Pushkin  material,  the 
InAitute  of  Literature  of  the  Academy  of 
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Sciences  of  the  U.S.S.R.  brings  out  some  nw 
texts  of  Pushkin’s  works  and  a  number  oi 
valuable  papers  on  various  phases  of  the 
poet’s  life  and  work.  Non-Russians  will  proh 
ably  be  mo^t  intere^ed  in  the  essays  on  Push 
l{in  and  Western  Literatures,  Pushkin  in  thi 
West,  Pushl(in  and  Montaigne,  Pushkin  andL 
Fontaine.  In  the  fir^t  paper.  Professor  Zhir' 
munsky  traces  Pushkin’s  relation  to  Byron, 
Shakespeare,  Walter  Scott,  Alexander  Popt 
the  Lake  poets,  Benjamin  Con^ant,  Chateau¬ 
briand,  Lamartine,  Alfred  de  Musset,  Hugo, 
Sainte-Bcuve  (Joseph  Delorme),  Balzac,  Mm 
mee,  Stendhal,  Goethe,  Hoffmann,  and  to 
earlier  writers,  through  Dante  to  Romans  and 
Greeks  and  Hebrews.  Pushkin’s  versatility 
was  amazing,  but  so  was  the  thoroughness 
with  which  he  read  his  contemporaries  and 
predecessors  in  the  entire  field  of  letters.  In 
another  paper  one  learns  with  surprise  that 
he  was  far  from  unknown  to  his  contempo¬ 
rary  Europeans.  As  early  as  1821  the  Rem 
Encyclopedique  had  a  note  about  his  poem 
Ruslan  and  Lyudmila,  which  had  recently 
been  published.  From  that  time  and  to  his 
death,  in  1837,  French,  English,  and  German 
notices  and  translations  appeared  more  or  less 
regularly.  His  tragic  death  aroused  more  com- 
ment  abroad  than  at  home,  since  the  Russian 
press  was  muzzled. — Alexander  Kaun.  Uni¬ 
versity  of  California. 

•  M.  Lermontov.  Demon.  Moskva.  Aca¬ 
demia.  1937.  57  pages.  8  rubles. — This 

much  published  and  much  translated  poem  by 
Lermontov  has  jusst  been  issued  with  the 
illu^rations  of  the  versatile  painter  Vrubel, 
who  ultimately  lojft  his  reason  while  working 
on  one  of  his  numerous  variants  to  the  Demon. 
Unlike  Mephi^o,  Lucifer,  and  other  literary 
devils,  Lermontov’s  Demon  is  a  split  personal¬ 
ity  :  though  a  fallen  angel  he  falls  in  love  with 
a  human  being,  the  Georgian  Tamara.  His  kiss  1 
proves,  of  course,  deadly  to  Tamara.  The  i 
poem  has  not  lost  its  charm  after  a  hundred  j 
years, — A.  K.  j 

•  Maya\ovs}{y  ulybayetsa,  smeyotsa,  izde-  | 
vayetsa.  Moskva.  Gihl.  1936.  390  pages,  j 

7.50  rubles. — These  are  Mayakovsky’s  satir-  ; 
ical  poems  published  before,  during,  and  after 
the  revolution  of  1917.  His  own  drawings,  i 
cartoons,  are  included.  They,  the  poems  and 
the  illu^rations,  demon^rate  the  facft  that 
a  genuine  arti^  need  not  suffer  when  he 
engages  in  propaganda.  The  inimitable  talent 
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of  Mayakovsky  is  evident  in  every  line  he 
wrote  or  drew. — A.  K. 

•  Boris  Zaitsev.  Anna.  Paris.  Sovremen' 
nyie  Zapiski.  122  pages.  20  francs,  (in 

translation:  Anna.  N.  Y.  Holt.  156  pages. 
1937.  $1.75). — This  is  the  fir^  novel  by  Zait- 
scv  to  appear  in  English,  despite  the  fadt  that 
the  author  has  been  known  in  Russia  and  on 
the  continent  since  the  beginning  of  the 
century.  Anmi  is  by  no  means  Zaitsev's  be^, 
but  it  gives  a  fair  sample  of  his  poetic-reali^ic 
^yle.  The  individual  fortunes  of  Anna  and 
Arkady  are  sharply  depicted  again^  the  back' 
ground  of  the  early  Soviet  regime. — A.  K. 

•  Roman  SmahStocki.  Il(rainsf{a  Mowa  w 
Sowjetsl^j  Ul(raini  (The  Ukrainian  Lan' 

guage  in  Soviet  Ukrainia).  Published  in  War¬ 
saw,  Poland,  for  the  Ukrainian  Academy  of 
Sciences,  Russia.  1936.  270  pages. — This  book 
gives  a  short  review  of  the  original  formation 
and  development  of  the  Ukrainian  language 
from  the  beginnings  to  the  present.  It  dwells 
particularly  on  the  development  of  the  Ukrain¬ 
ian  literary  language  from  the  Kiev  Rus- 
Ukraine  period,  when  Chri^ianity  came  into 
the  Ukraine  and  when  the  Old  Bulgarian 
church  language  came  into  vogue.  It  was  from 
this  language  that  modem  Ukrainian  devel¬ 
oped,  becoming  the  speech  of  the  reigning 
princes,  the  schools  and  the  educated  classes 
generally. 

Up  to  the  sixteenth  century,  there  were 
two  Ukrainian  languages,  the  language  of  the 
common  people  and  the  literary  medium.  In 
time,  however,  they  blended  into  one.  In  the 
meantime,  the  Ukraine  was  invaded  by  the 
European  Renaissance,  and  by  religious  move¬ 
ments  from  the  WeA.  This  brought  in,  espe¬ 
cially,  Latin  linguiAic  influences.  When  ^is 
territory  was  annexed  by  Poland,  the  language 
was  again  enriched.  With  Kiev  as  a  center,  the 
Ukraine  became  an  important  center  of  learning. 

With  the  World  War,  the  Ukraine  became 
independent,  and  later  was  absorbed  into  the 
U.S.S.R.  Its  language  was  no  longer  persecuted 
as  had  been  the  case  under  the  Czari^  regime, 
but  was  encouraged  to  develop  freely.  Every¬ 
thing  went  well  till  six  years  ago,  when  a 
Deputy  Commissioner  of  Education  Started 
his  “internationalization”  of  the  Ukrainian 
scientific  language.  But  the  author  is  of  the 
opinion  that  the  movement  cannot  succeed. — 
Dr.  Harry  Geo.  S^ehar.  Chicago. 

•  Sergi  Shelukin.  Ui(raina.  Prague,  Czecho¬ 
slovakia.  Published  by  the  author.  1937. 
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248  pages.  $1.50. — Professor  Shelukin  launches 
his  hi^ory  with  an  investigation  of  the  name 
of  his  country  as  it  appears  in  ancient  histories 
and  archives  in  ^rman,  French,  Latin, 
Greek,  Russian,  Polish  and  Ukrainian.  It  is 
hard  to  imagine  anything  which  might  be 
learned  about  the  history  of  the  name,  which 
he  has  not  investigated.  His  book  is  illustrated 
with  19  maps,  one  of  them  dating  from  the 
year  1580.  He  has  written  the  best  history  of 
the  Ukraine  which  I  have  read;  but  it  is  a  pity 
that  his  book  is  presented  without  any  method. 
There  are  frequent  repetitions  of  the  same 
historical  fadts,  quotations,  citations  and 
dates.  Hence  the  book  could  scarcely  be  used 
as  a  text-book,  although  it  has  a  wealth  of 
useful  information. — Dr.  Harry  Geo.  Skehar. 
Chicago. 

•  Yosef  Greenspan.  Lieder  un  Poemes  (Lyr¬ 
ics  and  Verse).  Edited  by  M.  Blechman 

and  IlluSt.  by  Zuni  Maud.  New  York. 
Yiddish  Cooperative  Book  League  of  the  Int. 
Workers  Order  (IWO).  1937. — Published 
posthumously,  this  volume  contains  all  the 
work  of  an  exceptionally  gifted  lyric  poet 
who  died  of  cancer  at  the  age  of  thirty-two. 
Greenspan  had  seen  his  childhood  and  boy¬ 
hood  swallowed  up  by  the  war  and  its  after- 
math.  For  this  reason,  even  in  America  his 
eyes  remained  turned  to  the  pa^,  and  he  was 
tragically  confused  and  anarchic.  As  in  his 
poem  ZuTesseninen  (To  Yessenin)  he  remained 
almost  until  his  untimely  death  “between  two 
worlds.”  But  perhaps  because  he  was  of  the 
downtrodden,  his  long  poem  of  the  African 
Negro  before  the  advent  of  the  white  man. 
Die  Ballade  fun  dem  H^ger  Djohns  Elter 
Zeiden  (Ballad  of  the  Negro  John’s  Great 
Grandfather)  so  successfully  unfolds  before 
the  reader’s  eyes  the  fate  of  an  entire  race, 
a  race  of  “dark  giants”  who  were  “uninhibited 
like  the  eagle  and  the  Steppe,”  but  upon  whom 
fell  evil  days,  destroying  their  oneness  with 
nature,  robbing  them  of  innocence  and  life. 
In  his  able  introduction,  the  editor  gives  a 
graphic  sketch  of  the  poet’s  life  and  develop¬ 
ment,  though  the  editing  itself  leaves  much 
to  be  desired;  but  much  credit  needs  to  be 
given  to  his  intimate  friend,  Beatrice  Krevans, 
for  faithfully  preserving  and  helping  to  bring 
to  h'ght  the  material  contained  in  this  book. — 
Alexander  Godin.  New  York. 

•  Moishe  Nadir.  }{adirgang  (Nadir’s  Path) : 
1900'1937.  New  York.  Ruthenberg 

Branch.  140.  Int.  Workers  Order  and  “Moishe 
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Nadir  School”  of  IWO,  1937- — Among  his 
contemporaries,  there  are  more  profound 
writers  than  Nadir.  None  of  them,  however, 
are  read  as  avidly  and  with  as  much  genuine 
pleasure  as  he.  Poet,  essayi^,  journali^  and 
literary  critic,  he  has  no  peer  as  regards 
originality  of  phrase  and  as  a  coiner  of  new 
words  and  word'Combinations.  His  is  the 
light  touch,  often  tinged  with  whimsicality, 
but  always  mirroring  the  earthy  humor  of  the 
folk.  He  is  fond  of  comparing  himself  to  Heine, 
whose  influence  on  him  has  been  unmi^akable. 
This  anthology  contains  much  of  his  early 
poetry,  satirical  sketches,  fables,  parodies  of 
his  contemporaries,  and  so  on.  His  love^poems, 
like  Heine's,  are  tinged  with  eroticism  and 
somewhat  cynical,  yet  are  really  beautiful. 
Among  his  be^  pieces  is,  A  gaft  l{imt  oif  a 
vhail,  zet  oif  a  mhail  (A  gue^  comes  for  a 
while,  sees  for  a  mile).  As  an  anthology,  it  is 
very  much  worth  reading,  though  I  miss  here 
his  exceptionally  fine  sketches  of  his  boyhood 
in  the  small  Galician  town  of  Narayev,  Teg 
in  y<larayev  (Days  in  Narayev),  by  many  con' 
sidered  his  be^  work;  I  miss,  too,  the  lines  of 
his  poem  addressed  to  his  dead  poet'friend: 
M.  L.  Halpem: 

M'et  mizen  shtarben,  Moishe  Leib, 

Du  oder  in  Zlotsche. 

— Alexander  Godin.  New  York. 

•  Moishe  Blechman.  Watertown.  New 
York.  Book  League.  Int.  Workers  Order 
(IWO).  1937. — Presented  as  a  world  in 
microcosm,  this  colledtion  of  Tories  inevitably 
brings  to  mind  Anderson's  Winesburg  and  its 
implications.  However,  though  it  lacks  the 
dramatic  concentration,  the  selecitiveness,  and 
finish  of  the  other  book,  Watertown  is  in  a 
sense  superior  to  that  ma^erpiece  of  ingrown 
lives  filled  with  potential  violence.  The 
characfters  in  Watertown,  faced  with  essen- 
tially  the  same  problems  as  those  of  its  proto- 
type,  are  grown  men  and  women  who  are 
aware  of  other  things  besides  sex  and  sex- 
fru^ration.  It  is  the  emphasis  that  has  shifted, 
resulting  in  a  more  mature,  more  objective 
achievement.  Also,  the  air  that  fills  the  world 
of  Watertown,  the  atmosphere  of  which  is  un- 
miAakably  small-town,  is  not  unnaturally 
charged,  and  no  inevitable  doom  hangs  over 
the  heads  of  its  characters  as  in  Winesburg. 
Blechman,  too,  lacks  the  monotony  of  Ander¬ 
son,  as  well  as  his  humorlessness;  consequently, 
his  Babbitts,  kibitzers,  workers,  poets,  manu- 
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facfturers,  politicians,  and  also  frauds  of  bodi 
sexes,  are  more  recognizable  as  human  beings. 

It  is  true,  Blechman  often  ^oops  to  caricature, 
at  times  becoming  almo^  farcical,  but  in  the 
main  he  is  healthily  objective  and  Watertown 
is,  aside  from  its  obvious  technical  weak- 
nesses,  essentially  sound. — Alexander  Godin. 
New  York. 

AAA 

Georges  Simenon,  mo^  famous  of  French 
detecftive  ^ory  writers,  declares  that  he  lacks 
imagination  but  has  an  excellent  memory. 

“It  is  a  curious  fadl  that  mo^^l  emotionally 
effective  public  speakers  have  themselves  been 
incapable  of  great  passion.” — From  Tagebuch, 
in  Deutsches  Voll{ftum,  Hamburg. 

The  good  city  of  Rouen  plans  to  honor  her 
jovial  bacchanalian  poet  Saint-Amant  (1594- 
1661)  with  a  memorial  fountain  which,  on  his 
birthday,  will  spout  wine  in^ead  of  water. 

“Deutschland  iiber  Alles  is  now  the  official 
German  anthem,  while  the  'unofficial'  one,  the 
Nazi  anthem,  'borrowed'  its  tune  from  an  old 
and  somewhat  flippant  folk-song.” — Parade, 
London. 

The  Bible  has  at  la^  been  translated  into  the 
Madagascar  language.  The  book  has  been 
printed  on  the  Vatican  Press,  under  the  aegis 
of  the  Holy  Father  himself,  in  an  edition  of 
40,000. 

Of  the  eminent  Spanish  writers  whom  the 
Civil  War  has  driven  out  of  Spain,  Americo 
Ca^ro  and  Ramon  (jomez  de  la  Serna  have 
located  in  Buenos  Aires.  The  former  is  lec¬ 
turing  at  the  University  of  La  Plata,  and 
Gomez  de  la  Serna  is  writing  for  various 
Argentine  periodicals. 

Someone  asked  Tri^an  Bernard  if  he  had 
attended  the  Paris  Exposition.  “Yes,  I  have 
been  there  six  days,”  he  replied.  “Six  days 
hand  running?” — “Well,  there  were  some 
gaps  between,”  he  admitted.  “The  fir^  day 
was  in  1878,  the  second  in  1889,  the  third  in  1 
1900,  the  fourth  in  1925,  the  fifth  in  1931,  and  1 
the  sixth  in  1937.  .  •”  j 

“.  .  .We  are  more  cultured  because  the  I 
culture  of  a  people  consi^s  in  the  problems  and 
aims  the  people  put  before  themselves.  I  main¬ 
tain  that  our  village  teacher,  who  spends  the 
night  reading  books,  learning  the  great  ideals 
of  Soviet  humanism,  is  incomparably  more 
cultured  than  the  German  professor  deliver¬ 
ing  lecftures  on  the  superiority  of  the  long  skulls 
of  the  German  race.” — Alexei  Tol^oi,  quoted 
in  Moscow  }^ews. 
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Across  a  table  in  our  cluttered  sancitum 
sprawls  a  mass  of  newspapers  and  maga' 
zines —  exchanges,  gifts,  samples.  As  we  find 
leisure,  we  glance  through  them,  make  occa- 
sional  notes,  nnd  toss  them  across  the  table  to 
our  secretary,  who  conveys  them  neatly  to  the 
limbo  of  the  back  files.  We  believe  it  was 
Francis  Bacon  who  said  something  to  the 
effed  that  some  books  are  to  be  taded,  others 
to  be  swallowed,  and  some  few  to  be  chewed 
and  digeded.  The  fates  that  made  our  program 
decreed  that  for  lack  of  leisure  we  cannot 
diged  any  of  these,  but  that  we  mud  be  of 
those  who  run  as  they  read.  We  learn  some¬ 
thing  of  a  hundred  matters  and  very  little  of 
any  of  them.  One  drange  affair  follows  another 
across  these  pages,  as  the  uneasy  waves  come 
and  go  at  the  seaside.  When  we  were  small  and 
full  of  wonder,  we  used  to  dand  on  the  bank 
of  the  Ohio  River  and  dare  till  we  had  a 
dizzy  feeling  that  it  was  we  who  were  moving 
and  not  the  waves.  So  as  we  skim  these  fever¬ 
ish  pages,  we  feel  now  and  then  as  if  our  edi¬ 
torial  chair  were  slipping  away  from  its  solid 
American  moorings  into  the  perilous  un¬ 
known.  The  world’s  press  is  a  record  of  the 
world’s  uneasinesses,  its  indigedions,  its 
temperatures,  its  cures  and  quackeries,  its  con¬ 
valescences,  its  relapses.  .  .  .Here  is  a  hand¬ 
some  monthly  magazine  from  New  York, 
published  in  English  by  agents  of  the  Spanish 
Nationalids.  The  majority  of  the  American 
publications  which  come  our  way  are  liberal 
or  radical  in  complexion,  so  that  we  rarely 
have  the  opportunity  to  read  a  kind  word 
about  Franco  and  Company.  It  is  some  com¬ 
fort,  even  if  we  are  a  little  incredulous,  to  be 
told  here  that  behind  Franco’s  lines,  Spain  is 
peaceful  and  prosperous.  .  .  Then  we  have 
another  attradive  publication,  published  in 
Spanish  and  arriving  occasionally  from  Valen¬ 
cia.  Here  we  learn  that  loyalid  Spain  is  brave. 


busy,  and  confident,  which  also  is  comforting. 
.  .  .We  have  a  well-made  weekly  from  Mos¬ 
cow,  which  speaks  now  and  then  of  rough 
doings  in  Russia,  but  takes  them  cheerfully, 
as  incidents  in  Russia’s  progress  toward  her 
ideal  of  sanity,  prosperity  and  happiness.  .  . 
A  scholar  in  Coda  Rica  compiles  for  our 
benefit  a  curious  reprint  magazine,  full  of  wise 
saws  from  the  great  writers  of  all  time.  We 
might  learn  something  of  the  future  from  the 
pad,  though  few  of  us  ever  do.  And  it  is  more 
than  generous  of  this  editor,  himself  a  writer 
of  merit,  to  put  us  in  the  way  of  doing  so.  .  . 
And  this  thing  of  sending  out  a  magazine  for 
the  good  it  may  do,  and  not  for  filthy  lucre, 
seems  charaderidic  of  Latin  Americans.  We 
have  another  one,  from  a  didinguished  Mex¬ 
ican  diplomat  and  scholar,  a  paper  lovingly 
named  for  his  native  city,  a  delicate  blend  of 
literary  and  learned  inspirations,  which  we 
fear  would  leave  many  North  Americans  en¬ 
tirely  cold,  and  which  the  editor  didributes 
among  his  acquaintances,  it  mud  be  at  con¬ 
siderable  expense,  without  asking  a  penny  of 
anyone.  And  dill  a  third  Latin  American, 
who  is  at  the  same  time  scholar  and  publicid, 
sends  us  a  meaty  ecledic  publication  which  has 
brought  him  reputation  in  every  comer  of  the 
Spanish-speaking  world  and  farther,  but  which, 
although  he  colleds  a  small  subscription  price 
where  possible,  has  certainly  never  made  him 
enough  profit  to  buy  a  pair  of  zapatillas.  With 
many  of  our  southern  neighbors,  publishing 
is  not  a  livelihood  but  a  religion. . .  When  we 
open  our  mail  from  Turkey  and  Bulgaria,  we 
are  painfully  reminded  of  the  hero  of  a  popular 
Tridan  Bernard  farce,  who  murmurs  plaintive¬ 
ly  that  it  is  always  better  for  an  interpreter  to 
know  foreign  languages.  We  make  some  moded 
claims  to  interpreting  one  sedion  of  the  globe 
to  another,  yet  Arabic  and  Chinese  are  as 
incomprehensible  to  us  as  the  missives  our 
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doAor  addresses  to  our  druggie.  We  do  some- 
times  get  a  clue  to  the  drift  of  these  far'trav' 
eled  offerings  when  a  few  pages  are  printed  in 
English,  French,  Italian  or  German.  Other- 
wise,  we  are  profoundly  impressed  but  little 
intruded.  .  .  We  receive  from  Paris,  the 
joint  editorial  produdt  of  a  Cuban-French  poet 
and  a  well  known  French  ae^hete,  a  magazine 
which  dithyrambically  glori6es  the  Latin 
countries,  especially  those  that  are  in  the  firm 
grasp  of  didlators,  and  which  advocates  a 
closer  sympathy  and  union  of  these  with 
France.  Poet-publiciAs.  .  .  We  have  a  thor¬ 
oughly  amusing  newspaper  from  Belgrade, 
English  in  language  and  American  in  get-up, 
bright,  alert,  and  relievingly  unpropagan- 
di^ic.  There  are  amusing  things  on  the  planet 
^ill,  and  we  thank  the  Lord  that  all  our  ex¬ 
changes  are  not  carrying  a  suffering  world  on 
their  shoulders. . .  There  is  a  Catholic  monthly 
from  Paris,  a  controversial  sheet  rather  than 
a  devotional  one,  which  seems  to  be  thriving. 
We  infer  from  its  tone  that  it  is  wielding 
sarcasm  as  a  weapon  again^  the  Gallic  unbe¬ 
liever,  but  we  have  never  yet  figured  out  one 
local  allusion  to  our  complete  satisfaction. 
A  chaAening  reminder  that  learning  to  read 
French,  or  Japanese,  does  not  make  you  a 
Frenchman,  or  a  Jap.  .  .  The  Germans  con¬ 
tribute  several  earned  presentations  of  the 
German  case,  and  we  have  the  higher  respect 
for  them.  A  loyal  German  is  much  like  a  man 
who  has  attended  a  revival  service  and  got 
religion.  He  has  something  very  positive  and 
very  fine.  But  the  cx)ld-blooded  outsider  who 
has  not  caught  the  contagion  is  completely 
puzzled  by  it.  One’s  attitude  toward  the  honeA 
German  National  Scxiali^ — we  are  not  speak¬ 
ing  of  the  politicians — is  a  te^  of  one’s  inborn 
spirit  of  tolerance.  .  .  A  group  of  German 
exile  writers  send  us  their  magazine  from 
Russia.  It  is  sad  that  so  many  of  these  brilliant 
German  literary  men  are  homeless  and  so 
thoroughly  embittered  that  they  find  it  hard 
to  write  anything  but  invective.  Has  there 
ever  in  hi^ory  been  so  complete  a  divorce 
between  a  country’s  every-day  sentiments  and 
activities,  and  the  men  be^  qualified  to  give 
them  literary  expression?  Germany  and  her 
poets  remind  us  of  a  man  who  was  profitably 
busy  at  his  typewriter  till  his  hands  were 
amputated.  A  man  can’t  do  much  writing 
without  hands,  and  severed  hands  can  scarcely 
compose  maAerpieces.  .  .  From  Belgium  cx>mes 
a  brilliantly  edited  Catholic  magazine,  fiction, 
hiAory,  literature,  public  que^ions,  all  ca- 
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pably  done — the  world  seen  through  Catholic 
colored  glasses.  .  .  One  of  the  mo^  valuabk 
reviews  that  reach  us  is  a  thoughtful  montiih 
from  Paris,  a  generous  magazine  devoted  entw 
ly  to  the  burning  issues  of  the  day,  decidcdlr 
liberal  in  its  general  trend,  but  free  from  th 
bitterness  which  seems  to  handicap  the  majot^ 
ity  of  our  extremi^s  at  both  ends  of  the  spec 
trum.  A  partisan  who  could  keep  his  tempc 
would  at  lea^  be  a  lovelier  objecA,  if  notj 
more  persuasive  one,  than  many  of  the  specks 
are  at  present.  Personally,  we  like  gentlemen 
.  .  .Our  mo^  uniformly  readable  publicatioc 
is  a  marvelously  well-chosen  reprint  magaant 
from  Berlin,  and  we  have  one  from  Havam, 
also,  which  is  the  work  of  a  real  arti^  witi 
the  scissors,  and  a  new  one  of  the  same  son 
from  London.  .  .  Some  of  the  beA  of  the  Latii 
American  publications  are  official,  issued  by 
governments,  libraries.  Universities.  Presum¬ 
ably  only  a  comparatively  wealthy  organio' 
tion  can  carry  a  magazine  in  the  majority  of 
the  countries  south  of  us.  It  is  a  cruel  injustice 
that  a  North  American  author  can  sport  i 
Rolls-Royce  and  pay  alimony,  while  Mexican 
and  Peruvian  writers  of  equal  merit  read  proof 
or  give  French  lessons  to  buy  bread  and 
butter.  But  it  may  be  different  after  a  while. 
There  are  signs  of  more  prosperous  pub¬ 
lishing  in  Chile  and  the  Argentine.  .  .  We 
have  pulled  a  few  papers  out  of  the  heap  almoA 
at  random.  Besides  these  more  regular  visitors, 
we  greet  newcomers  almo^  daily,  some  of 
them  very  promising,  but  mo^  of  them  short¬ 
lived.  There  is  pathos  in  it.  We  are  sure  that 
when  Keith  Pre^on  wrote  his  frimed  quatrain 
about  the  little  magazines,  there  was  a  toudi 
of  sadness  in  his  gentle  satire.  The  passing 
of  a  magazine  is  a  deeply  tragic  circumstance. 
For  magazines  and  papers,  all  magazines  and 
papers,  are  alive,  some  of  them  more  than 
others,  perhaps,  but  all  of  them  wonderfully, 
touchingly,  terribly  alive.  This  cluttered  ; 
review  table  of  ours  is  a  cross  sedtion  of  the 
muddled.  Striving  world.  .  . 
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CORRESPONDENCE  j 

THE  MARTYRED  ROSSELLIS 
Dear  Sir: 

I  see  in  your  necrology  list  in  Booi^s  Abroad, 
Winter  of  1938,  page  30,  a  mistake  in  the 
Statement  about  the  death  of  Carlo  and  NcUo 
Rosselli.  They  did  not  die  in  Spain  but  were 
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murdered  by  Fascia  agents  in  Paris  in  June, 
1937, 1  was  in  Paris  at  the  time  and,  of  course, 
heard  a  great  deal  of  discussion  of  the  matter, 
and  since  coming  home  have  heard  from  Italian 
friends  that  the  murderers,  though  quite  well 
known,  had  never  been  apprehended.  It  seems 
that  such  fadts  should  be  announced  accurate- 
ly— Winifred  Smith.  Vassar  College. 

BOOKS  ABROAD  AND  THE 
AUTHORITARIAN  STATES 

Dear  Sir: 

Professor  Schaffer  and  critics  like  him  who 
complain  about  the  catholic  attitude  of  Boo\s 
Abroad  forget  that  Boo}{s  Abroad  is  a  literary 
magazine  and  not  a  journal  of  opinion.  We 
have  discharged  our  funeftion  completely  when 
we  have  presented  the  opinion  of  a  literary 
critic  on  die  literary  merit  of  a  b<x»k,  whether 
that  book  is  written  by  a  Communis,  a 
FasciA,  an  old  line  Liberal,  an  old  line  Repub¬ 
lican,  or  a  Tory.  The  political  significance  of 
the  book  so  far  as  Bool{s  Abroad  is  concerned 
is  immaterial.  Those  who  expedt  a  certain 
amount  of  irritation  in  order  to  enjoy  living, 
perhaps  are  not  being  satisfied  with  that 
attitude.  I  grant  that  it  is  difficult  to  exercise 
re^raint  in  a  world  so  filled  with  conflidling 
religions,  and  that  an  attitude  of  robu^ 
integrity  might  be  mi^aken  by  some,  who 
have  forgotten  the  purpose  of  the  magazine, 
as  “wishy  washy.” 

In  a  broad  and  general  sense,  Bool{s  Abroad 
can  perform  a  very  valuable  fundlion  for  the 
United  States  by  keeping  us  aware  of  what 
the  people  in  the  authoritarian  ^tes  are 
reading.  It  does  us  no  good  to  close  our  eyes 
to  their  way  of  life  whether  it  is  imposed  by 
demagoguery  or  force.  The  fadl  is  that  whether 
we  like  it  or  not,  Italians  have  failed  to  throw 
off  Fascism,  the  Germans,  however  unwilling¬ 
ly,  are  enduring  national  socialism,  the  Rus¬ 
sians  have  had  Communism  for  quite  a  few 
years  now,  and  each  of  these  nations  seems 
determined  on  developing  its  own  literature, 
a  literature  that  refledts  its  own  ideology. 
That  is  something  none  of  us  in  the  United 
States  can  help  or  prevent,  much  as  we  would 
hke  to.  I  think  we  can  read  their  literary 
efforts  and  renew  a  silent  pledge  to  ourselves 
not  to  let  democracy  slip  from  our  grasp  in 
the  United  States,  and  certainly  to  close  our 
eyes  to  what  is  going  on  abroad  is  the  sureA 
way  to  become  the  next  vidtim  of  some  power- 
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crazy  leader,  so  I  vote  that  Boo\s  Abroad  con¬ 
tinue  to  discharge  its  true  fundtion — that  of 
a  literary  journal  trying  to  inform  one  section 
of  the  world  that  Still  has  some  sanity  left 
of  the  general  insanity  abroad,  an  insanity 
that  can  beSt  be  seen  in  the  workings  of  liter¬ 
ature. — Joseph  A.  Brandt.  Diredlor,  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Oklahoma  Press. 

AAA 

“Hungarian  plays  are  divided  into  two  cate¬ 
gories — plays  by  Molnar  and  other  plays.” — 
Grenville  Vernon,  in  The  Commonweal. 

“J.  Joseph-Renaud,  who  saw  him  (Oscar 
Wilde)  on  his  death  bed,  recalled  this  tragic 
detail.  Wilde  lived  in  a  miserable  rcoming- 
house  in  the  Latin  (garter.  And  as  security 
for  a  note  of  his  which  was  long  overdue,  the 
holder  of  the  note  had  taken  out  of  the  dead 
man's  mouth  his  false  teeth,  which  had  gold 
mountings.” — Les  Annales  Politiques  et  Lit' 
teraires. 

Italian  Studies  is  the  name  of  a  new  quarterly 
published  from  the  University  of  Manche^er, 
England.  Members  of  the  editorial  board  are 
Walter  LI.  Bullock  of  the  University  of  Man- 
che^er  and  late  of  the  University  of  Chicago; 
K.  T.  Butler;  C.  Foligno  of  Oxford  Univer¬ 
sity;  C.  Pellizzi  of  the  University  of  London; 
E,  R.  P.  Vincent  of  Cambridge  University, 

According  to  ^ti^ics  published  by  the 
In^itut  de  (Cooperation  intelledhielle,  the  three 
mo^  translated  authors  of  this  generation  are 
Stefan  Zweig,  Edgar  Wallace  and  Jack  London. 
Each  of  them  has  been  translated  into  more 
than  20  languages.  Zweig’s  li^  of  languages  is 
the  longest,  but  Edgar  Wallace  has  been  honored 
with  the  greatest  number  of  translations.  Next 
in  point  of  international  popularity  come  Pearl 
Buck,  Lion  Feuchtwanger,  Andre  Maurois  and 
Thomas  Mann. 

''Suleiman  Stalsl{y,  People's  Bard  of  Daghes' 
tan,  T^ominee  to  Supreme  Soviet,  Dies  at  68.  .  . 
(‘Suleiman  Stalsky,  the  poet,  made  a  tre¬ 
mendous  impression  on  me,  and,  I  know,  on 
everyone  else,’  said  Maxim  Gorky,  the  great 
proletarian  writer,  at  the  First  (Congress  of 
Soviet  Writers,  after  his  first  meeting  with 
the  national  poet  of  DagheStan.  ‘I  saw  this 
wise  old  man,  who  can  neither  read  nor  write, 
sitting  on  the  platform  whispering  to  himself 
aS  he  composed  his  verses.  Then  this  twen¬ 
tieth  century  Homer  recited  his  poetry  with 
wonderful  power.  People  who  can  create  such 
poetic  gems  as  Suleiman  should  be  cherished.’  ”) 
— Moscow  ?^ews. 
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FRENCH  LITERATURE 

★M  .'M.  d’Armagnac.  Huy  smarts  ou  les  frori' 
tieres  du  chretien.  Paris.  La  Bonne  Presse.  1937. 
197  pp.  10  francs. — Huysmans  en  route. 
★Therese  Lenotre.  Vuflor  Hugo  enfant.  Paris. 
Grasset.  1937.  185  pp.  20  francs. — And  writ' 
ten  for  children. 

★Jean  Luc.  Diderot.  Paris,  ^itions  Sociales 
Internationales.  1938.  328  pp.  21  francs. — 
“Que  penser  de  la  sagesse  de  cette  tete  folle?” 

FRENCH  FICTION  AND  DRAMA 

★Albert  et  Germaine  Acrement.  ^fuatre  co' 
medies.  Paris.  Plon.  1937.  141  pp.— Four  plays 
in  one  or  two  acfts. 

★Henri  d’Amfreville.  Les  Fanatiques.  Paris. 
Grasset.  1937.  221  pp.  18  francs. — Novel  of 
the  po^'war  generation  and  its  problems  in 
family  life. 

★Robert  Aron.  Vu^oire  d  Waterloo.  Paris. 
Albin  Michel.  1937.  249  pp.  17-50  francs. — 
What  if  Napoleon  had  won? 

★Marcel  Ayme.  Guitalin.  Paris.  Gallimard. 
1938. 18  francs. — The  town  rat  and  the  coun' 
try  rat. 

★Pierre  Benoit.  Bethsahee.  Paris.  Albin  Mi' 
chel.  1938.  18  francs. — Novel  with  scene  laid 
in  the  Himalayas. 

★Henry  Bern^ein.  Le  Venin.  Paris.  Fayard. 
1938.  16.50  francs. — Three  adt  play. 

★K.'J.  Bijl.  Billy  Clochard.  Paris.  La  Bourdon' 
nais.  1937.  226  pp. — Novel  about  dogs. 

★Jean  de  la  Brete.  Frederique.  Paris.  Plon. 
1938.  16.50  francs. — “Le  veritable  amour  sait 
attendre.” 

★Paul  Chack.  Croisihes  Merveilleuses.  Paris. 
Editions  de  France.  1937-  221  pp.  18  francs. — 
Legends  of  the  sea. 

★Leon  Daudet.  Fievres  de  Camargue.  Paris. 
Gallimard.  1938.  16.50  francs. — Novel  about 
Provence. 


★Delorgue.  Le  Trepane.  Avignon.  Aubanel. 

1937.  48  pp. — War  ^ory. 

★Cesar  Fauxbras.  Antide.  Paris.  Flammarion, 

1938.  15  francs. — “Ou  les  banqueroutes  frau- 
duleuses.” 

★Jean  Giraudoux.  L'Impromptu  de  Paris. 
Paris.  Grasset.  1937.  142  pp.  15  francs. — One 
adt  play — a  ^age  upon  a  ^age. 

★Kenneth  Grahame.  Jours  de  Reve.  Paris. 
Mercure  de  France.  1937-  205  pp.  15  francs.— 
Translation  of  a  juvenile  by  the  author  of 
The  Wind  in  the  Willows. 

★Rene  Guillot.  Frontieres  de  Brousse.  Casa¬ 
blanca.  Editions  du  Moghreb.  16.50  francs.— 

A  new  Jungle  Book — French  and  African. 
★Louis  Guiral.  Obsedh.  Paris.  Editions  de 
France.  1937-  247  PP-  18  francs. — Novel  of 
a  family  ambition. 

★Pierre  Hubermont.  L'arbre  creux.  Pans. 
Rieder.  1938.  240  pp.  18  francs. — Novel  of  I 
disillusion  and  return  to  a  youthful  love. 
★Andre  Josset.  Les  Borgia.  Paris.  Fasquelle.  ' 
1938.  168  pp.  15  francs. — “Famille  etrangc.”  i 
Play  in  5  tableaux  and  a  prolog. 

★Anna  von  Krane.  Comment  le  Roi  fut  trow 
ble.  Avignon.  Aubanel.  216  pp. — Novel  of 
the  early  years  of  Our  Lord. 

★Selma  Lagerlof.  Legendes  du  Christ.  Paris. 
Perrin.  1938.  259  pp.  22  francs. — Her  Kri^us 
Legender. 

★Francois  Mauriac.  Plongees.  Paris.  Grasset. 
1938.  18  francs. — Five  short  Tories,  figuring  i 
Mauriac’s  favorite  heroine,  Therese  Desquey-  1 
roux.  j 

★E.  Le  Minime.  Judith.  Avignon.  Aubanel. 
1937.  109  pp. — Five  adt  tragedy  on  a  Biblical 
theme. 

★Francis  de  Miomandre.  L'Invasion  du  Para' 
dis.  Paris.  Ferenczi.  1938.  234  pp.  15  francs.—  i 
It  was  an  island,  but  the  haut  monde  discov¬ 
ered  it.  I 

★Jean' Alexis  Neret.  ^uand  la  grace  e£t  per'  j 
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due.  Paris.  Ferenczi.  1938.  239  pp.  15  francs. — 
“II  voit  trop  la  vie  pour  la  vivre.” 

■^Abbe  G.  Pelras.  Adieu.  Avignon.  Aubanel. 
1937.  96  pp. — Missionary  drama  in  3  adts. 
■^Yvette  Pro^.  Isabelle  et  son  Coeur.  Paris. 
Tallandier.  1938.  15  francs. — A  gallant  lady. 

Rosny  Ame.  Un  banquier.  Paris. 
Flammarion.  1937-  210  pp.  15  francs. — And 
the  everpresent  temptation  which  faces  the 
calling. 

^Rene  Salle.  Le  Treizieme  Porto  de  Monsieur 
Parser.  Avignon.  Aubanel.  1937.  99  pp. — 
Novel  about  a  Norman  heiress. 

■^Alain  Serdac.  L’Appel  Atlantique.  Paris. 
Editions  de  France. — Novel  of  the  sea. 

FRENCH  HISTORY,  BIOGRAPHY, 
MEMOIRS 

jk-Joaquin  Arraras.  Le  General  Franco.  Paris. 
Editions  de  France.  1937.  248  pp. — Transla- 
tion  of  an  intimate  portrait. 

^Odtave  Aubry.  Le  Second  Empire.  Paris. 
Fayard.  1938.  700  pp.  26  francs. — A  full- 
length  hi^orical  ^udy. 

it  A.  Augu^in'Thierry.  T^otre'Dame  des  Coli' 
fichets.  Paris.  Albin  Michel.  1937.  251  pp. 
20  francs. — Pauline  Bonaparte. 

★Sofia  Blasco.  Peuple  d'Espagne.  Paris.  Nou' 
velle  Revue  Critique.  1938.  10  francs. — The 
war  diary  of  “La  Madrecita.” 

★Philippe  Bunau'Varilla.  De  Panama  d  Ver' 
dun.  Paris.  Plon.  1937.  391  pp. — Memoirs  of 
a  great  engineer. 

★Andre  Corthis.  Revoltees.  Paris,  ^itions 
de  France.  1938.  18  francs. — Pathetic,  pas' 
sionate  and  tragic  women. 

★P.'B.  Gheusi.  La  vie  et  la  mort  singulieres  de 
Gambetta.  Paris.  Albin  Michel.  1938.  18 
francs. — For  the  centenary. 

★General  Gouraud.  Lyautey.  Paris.  Hachette. 
3.95  francs. — One  of  a  series  of  “Vies  Illus' 
tres.” 

★Leo  Larguier.  Saint 'Germain'des'Pr is.  Paris. 
Plon.  1938.  18  francs. — He  calls  it  his  village. 
★Alfred  Leroy.  Louis  XV.  Paris.  Albin  Mi' 
chel.  1938.  25  francs. — Man  and  king,  his  life 
and  his  character. 

★Gabriel  Louis'Jaray.  L'Empire  Frangais  en 
Amerique.  Paris.  Armand  Colin.  1938.  376  pp. 
40  francs. — A  panorama  of  the  druggie  be' 
tween  France  and  Britain. 

★Louis  Madelin.  J^apolion.  Paris.  Hachette. 
3.95  francs. — Mo^ly,  his  glory. 

★Robin  Marcelin.  Aegyptus.  Avignon.  Au' 
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banel.  1937.  201  pp. — A  hi^ory  of  ancient 
Egypt. 

★Georges  Maurevert.  La  Legion  d'Honneur. 
Paris.  Crapouillot.  March  1,  1938.  15  francs. 
— A  hi^orical,  anecdotic,  and  satirical  ^udy. 
★Comte  d’Ornano.  Marie  Walewsf^a.  Paris. 
Hachette.  20  francs. — The  author  is  a  great 
grandson  of  the  Emperor’s  “epouse  polo' 
naise.” 

★C.  M.  R.  Hiftoire  du  Fascisme  Italien.  Paris. 
Rieder.  1938.  293  pp.  18  francs. — Heavily 
documented  synthesis  written  from  the  inside. 
★P.  Rambaud,  O.  P.  Un  Bagnard.  Paris.  Le' 
thielleux.  1937.  125  pp.  12  francs. — Memoirs 
of  a  prison  almoner. 

★Paul  Rival.  Marceau.  Paris.  Gallimard. 
1938.  18  francs. — A  noble  and  tragic  figure 
of  the  Revolution. 

★G.  B.  Sansom.  Le  Japon.  Paris.  Payot.  100 
francs. — Hi^ory  of  Japanese  civilization. 

★J.  Tchemoff.  Des  Prodromes  du  Bolchevisme 
d  une  Societe  des  T^ations.  Paris.  Rieder.  1938. 
360  pp.  30  francs. — Memoirs  of  the  revolu' 
tion. 

★MedecinGapitaine  Jean  Vial.  Le  Maroc 
Heroique.  Paris.  Hachette.  1938.  18  francs. — 
A  thirty  years’  epic. 

★Gerard  Walter.  Brutus  et  la  fin  de  la  Repu' 
blique.  Paris.  Payot.  269  pp.  30  francs. — An 
attempt  to  recon^rudt  hi^orically  a  personage 
extremely  nebulous  in  the  records. 

★General  Weygand.  Hiiloire  de  I'Armee 
Frangaise.  Paris.  Flammarion.  12  fascicles. 
32  pp.  each.  108  francs. — At  the  same  time 
a  hi^ory  of  France. 

FRENCH  TRAVEL  AND  FOLKLORE 

★Jean  Balde.  La  Maison  au  bord  du  fleuve. 
Bordeaux.  Delmas.  1937.  241  pp.  16  francs. — 
Memories  of  Bordeaux  and  environs. 

★Jean  Canu.  Villes  et  Paysages  d' Amerique. 
Paris.  Gigord.  363  pp.  45  francs. — U.  S.  and 
Canada.  Beautifully  illu^rated. 

★J-  'B.  Delawarde.  La  vie  paysanne  d  la  Mar' 
tinique.  Paris.  Larose.  35  francs. — A  ^udy  in 
human  geography. 

★Camille  Mauclair.  L'Egypte.  Paris.  Grasset. 
1938.  18  francs. — Arti^ic  and  poetic  travel 
book. 

★A.  t’Ser^evens.  LTtineraire  de  Tougoslavie. 
Paris.  Grasset.  1938.  30  francs. — A  keen  ob' 
server  reports  on  a  magnificent  and  varied 
scene. 

★Jerome  et  Jean  Tharaud.  Les  Grains  de  la 
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Grenade.  Paris.  Plon.  1938.  18  francs. — Arabs 
in  Spain. 

★Paul'Emile  Vidor.  Boreal.  Paris.  Grasset. 
1938.  30  francs. — “Chez  les  Esquimaux.” 
★Hubert  Carton  de  Wiart.  Sur  la  Crete  des 
Andes  en  dutornobilc.  Paris.  Plon.  20  francs. — 
12,000  kilometers  across  the  continent,  from 
Buenos  Aires  to  Caracas. 

FRENCH  VERSE 

★Georges  Linze.  Secret  de  I'Europe.  Liege. 
“Anthologie.”  1938. — Poems  on  the  beauty 
and  the  horror  of  European  geography. 

★Jules  Supervielle.  Le  Format  innocent.  Paris. 
Gallimard.  1938. — Verse  philosophizings. 
★Raymond  de  la  Tailhede.  Poesies.  Paris. 
Albin  Michel.  1938.  18  francs. — A  definitive 
edition;  they  were  fird  published  several  years 
ago  in  a  limited  edition. 

FRENCH  MUSIC 

★W.  L.  Landowski.  La  Musique  a  travers  les 
ages.  Paris.  Calmann'Levy.  1937-  209  pp.  20 
francs. — A  hidory  of  music  rather  than  of 
musicians. 

★Sdint'Sd^s.  Paris.  Alsatia.  1938.  25  francs. 
— A  synthesis  built  up  from  their  correspond' 
ence  by  Pierre  Aguetant. 

FRENCH  PHILOSOPHY  AND 
RELIGION 

★Dr  Augude  Colin.  Le  Retour  d  Hi^pocrate. 
Paris.  Fasquelle.  1938.  213  pp.  15  francs. — 
“Le  malade  pour  sa  guerison  doit  compter 
d’abord  sur  lui'meme.” 

★Marguerite  Csaba.  La  Vie  en  fleur.  Muh 
house.  Salvator.  1938.  227  PP-  15  francs. — 
What  a  twentieth  century  young  girl  ought 
to  know. 

★Dom  Gueranger.  Paris.  Desclee  de  Brouwer. 
1937.  453  pp.  18  francs. — Works  of  the 
redorer  of  the  Benedidines  in  Belgium. 
Edited  by  Louis  Dimier. 

★Marguerite  Perroy.  Les  benis  de  mon  Pere. 
Paris.  Bloud  6?*  Gay.  1937-  220  pp.  15  francs. 
— Living  the  Gospel. 

★Dom  Charles  Poulet.  HiStoire  du  Chriftia' 
nisme.  Paris.  Beauchesne.  1937.  Fascicles  XVI 
and  XVII.  255  pp. — From  the  Florentine 
Academy  to  Calvin  at  Geneva 
★P.  Timoth^e  Richard,  O.  P.  Theologie  et 
Pihe.  Paris.  Lethielleux.  1937-  281  pp.  18 
francs. — According  to  St.  Thomas. 
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★Mgr^Tihamer  Toth.  Le  Saint  Esprit,  k 
Sainte  Eglise  Catholique.  Mulhouse.  Salvator. 
1938.  256  pp.  22  francs. — Sermons  by  a  Buda- 
ped  divine. 

★Chanoine  Leopold  Uhl.  Legons  Catechetr 
ques  sur  le  SixiemeCommandement.  Mulhouse. 
&lvator.  1938.  Ill  pp.  9  francs. — Delicate 
teachings  on  a  delicate  subjed. 

★Nello  Vian.  La  Gloire  de  Saint  Antoine. 
Paris  Perrin  1938.  211  pp.  15  francs. — Saint 
Anthony  of  Padua. 

FRENCH  PUBLIC  QUESTIONS 

★Leon  Archimbaud.  V Avenir  du  Radica^ 
lisme.  Paris.  Fasquelle.  1937. 163  pp.  15  francs. 
— It  mud  go  back  to  its  original  aims,  or  fail 
of  its  mission. 

★Odette  Amaud.  La  T^ouvelle  Roumanie. 
Paris.  Nouvelle  Revue  Critique.  1938.  48  pp. 
3  francs. — Youth  againd  the  old  order. 
★Felicien  Challaye.  La  Chine,  le  Japon,  et  les 
puissances.  Paris.  Rieder.  6  francs. — And  the 
probabilities. 

★H.  Chassagne.  Le  Japon  contre  le  monde. 
Paris,  ^itions  Sociales  Internationales.  1938. 
280  pp.  18  francs. — World  conqued? 
★Suzanne  F.  Cordelier.  Service  Social  Feminin. 
Paris.  Plon.  1938.  18  francs. — By  the  author 
of  Femmes  au  Travail. 

★Frank  Drujon.  L'Amerique  et  V Avenir. 
Paris.  Correa.  1938.  15  francs. — He  turns  a 
fishy  eye  on  Roosevelt  and  John  Lewis. 
★General  Duval.  Les  Legons  de  la  Guerre  d'Es' 
pagne.  Paris.  Plon.  1938.  18  francs. — “La  vie- 
toire  ne  peut  sortir  de  I’anarchie  et  de  I’ignO' 
ranee.” 

★Paul  Guitard.  La  France  Retrouvee.  Paris. 
Les  Oeuvres  Fran^aises.  1938.  13.50  francs.— 
What  have  Stalin’s  dodrines  done  to  it? 
★General  Maroix.  Le  Togo.  Paris.  Larose.  25 
franc ^ — What  about  the  mandate? 

★*  *  *.  Orage  sur  I'Afrique  du  T^ord.  Paris. 
Librairie  de  Medicis.  144  pp.  6.50  francs. — 
What  has  caused  the  agitation  in  North  Afria 
and  what  does  it  mean? 

★Georges  Oudard.  Chemises  T^oires,  Prunes, 
Vertes  en  Espagne.  Paris.  Plon.  1938.  18 
francs. — What  he  saw. 

★Andre  Siegfried.  ^ueSt'ce  que  VAmerique? 
Paris.  Flammarion.  1937.  48  pp.  2.25  francs. 
— Study  in  con  trading  values. 

★Paul  du  Veou.  La  Passion  de  la  Cilicie. 
Paris.  Geuthner.  395  pp.  24  francs. — “Sa  pos' 
session  ed  essentielle  a  I’avenir  de  la  France.” 
★Juan  Vicens.  VEspagne  Vivante.  Paris,  ^di' 
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tions  Sociales  Internationales.  1938.  134  pp. 
12  francs. — The  present  civil  war  is  also  a 
druggie  toward  enlightenment. 

FRENCH  MISCELLANEOUS 

★C.  Ackermann  Repertoire  de  Jurisprudence 
en  matiere  de  Transports:  Voyageurs,  Bagages. 
Paris.  Sirey.  1936.  59  pp.  2.50  francs. — Hand' 
book  for  travelers. 

■^Raphael  Levy.  Repertoire  des  Lexiques  du 
Vieux  Frangais.  New  York.  Modern  Language 
Association  of  America.  1937.  65  pp. — 
Sy^ematic  presentation  of  all  such  li^s  in 
print. 

★M.  Ponsignon  et  E.  Riu.  Les  Lapins.  Paris. 
Hachette.  15  francs. — Raising  them  for  profit. 

GERMAN  LITERATURE 

★Richard  Benz.  Die  deutsche  Romantil{. 
Leipzig.  Reclam.  1937. 487  pp.  8  and  10  marks. 
— A  sorely  needed  synthesis  of  an  over  rich 
field. 

★Das  f(leine  Buck  der  Dichterbilder.  Miinchen. 
Langen'Miiller.  1937.  63  pp.  80  pfennigs. — 
About  60  of  them,  with  a  tiny  biographical 
sketch  of  each  Dichter. 

★Kurt  Eggers,  editor.  Ich  hab's  gewagt!  Hut' 
ten  ruft  Deutschland.  Berlin'Lichterfeld.  Widu' 
kind'Verlag.  1937.  77  PP.  2.80  marks. — Selec' 
tions  with  a  view  to  their  modernity. 
★Gerhard  Fricke,  editor.  Vollgsbuch  deutscher 
Dichtung.  Berlin.  Junker  und  Diinnhaupt. 
1938. 987  pp.  12  marks. — A  treasury  of  poetic 
ma^erpieces. 

★Hamann.  Hauptschriften.  Leipzig.  Dieterich. 
462  pp.  4.25  marks. — Edited  by  Otto  Mann. 
★Dr.  Eduard  Hard.  Ofterspiele.  Leipzig.  Re' 
clam.  1937.  318  pp.  7-50,  9  and  15  marks. — 
Deutsche  Literatur  in  Entwicklungsreihen, 
Reihe  Drama  des  Mittelalters,  2.  Band. 

★Dr.  Paul  Kluckhohn.  Dramen  von  Zacharias 
Werner.  Leipzig.  Reclam.  1937.  280  pp.  7-50, 
9  and  15  marks. — Deutsche  Literatur  in  Ent' 
wic^ungsreihen,  Reihe  Romantil{,  20.  Band. 
★Willi  A.  Koch,  editor.  Briefe  deutscher  Ro' 
mantil^er.  Leipzig.  Dieterich.  575  pp.  4.80 
marks. — With  critical  analysis  and  bibliog' 
raphy. 

★Georg  Lemcke.  Die  Frauen  im  Leben  des 
jungen  Theodor  Storm.  Berlin.  Stilke.  1936. 
152  pp.  3.50  and  4.50  marks. — Biographical' 
psychological  ^tudy. 

★Pascal.  Gedan\en.  Leipzig.  Dieterich.  384 
pp.  4  marks. — Edited  by  Romano  Guardini. 
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★  Maria  Piper.  Das  japanische  Theater.  Frank' 
furt  a.  M.  SocietatS'Verlag.  1937.  290  pp. 
8.50  marks. — The  mirror  of  a  people. 

★Dr.  Otto  Rommel.  Das  parodiSlische  Zau' 
berspiel.  Leipzig.  Reclam.  1937.  361  pp.  7.50, 
9  and  15  marks. — Deutsche  Literatur  in  Ent' 
wicl{lungsreihen,  Reihe  Baroc^tradition,  3, 
Band. 

GERMAN  FICTION  AND  DRAMA 

★Paul  Alverdes.  Vergeblicher  Fischzug.  Miin' 
chen.  Langen'Miiller.  1937.  58  pp.  80  pfen- 
nigs. — Random  and  occasional  sketches  and 
essays. 

★Paul  Alverdes.  Das  Zwiegesicht.  Miinchen. 
Langen'Miiller.  1937.  113  pp.  2.20  and  4.50 
marks. — Comradeship  and  love  in  the  po^' 
war. 

★Kurt  Herwarth  Ball.  Die  Tochter.  Berlin. 
Limpert.  1937.  104  pp. — Novelette  of  the 
north  seacoaA. 

★Konrad  Be^e.  Die  drei  Esel  der  Dolgtorin 
Ldhnefin\.  Braunschweig.  We^ermann.  1937. 
262  pp.  3.80  marks. — A  city  woman  adjuAs 
herself  to  the  life  of  a  country  doctor’s  wife. 
★Richard  Billinger.  Das  verschenf{te  Leben. 
Berlin.  Fischer.  1937.  285  pp.  4.80  and  5.80 
marks. — Uncanny  experience  of  a  circus 
rider. 

★Helene  Bohlau.  Die  drei  Herrinnen.  Miin' 
chen.  Piper.  230  pp.  3.60  and  4.80  marks. — 
Another  tale  of  old  Weimar. 

★Bruno  Brehm.  Die  weisse  Adlerfeder.  Mun' 
chen.  Piper.  1937.  246  pp.  3.60  and  4.80  marks. 
— Another  book  of  tales. 

★Rudolf  Brunngraber.  Radium.  Berlin.  Rck 
wohlt.  1936.  399  pp. — Novel  about  the  mo^ 
fearsome  sub^ance  on  earth. 

★Ludwig  Diehl.  Diether  und  Wilfhilde.  Niim' 
l^rg.  Sebaldus'Verlag.  1937.  230  pp.  3.80 
marks. — Novel  about  Upper  Schwabia  in  the 
time  of  Duke  Konrad. 

★Peter  Dorfler.  Das  Gesicht  im  T^ebel.  Leip' 
zig.  Reclam.  77  PP-  70  pfennigs. — Short  ^ory, 
fragrant  of  the  earth. 

★Erich  Ebermeyer.  Befreite  Hdnde.  Berlin. 
Zsolnay.  1938.  335  pp. — Novel  of  a  woman 
sculptor. 

★Julius  Ehrhardt.  Aufftand  der  Herzen.  Heib 
bronn.  Salzer.  1937.  313  pp.  4.20  marks. — 
Romance  of  1806. 

★Ottomar  Enking.  Der  Blic}{  uber  den  Brun' 
nen.  Leipzig.  Payne.  1937.  236  pp.  4  marks. — 
Triangle  with  father  and  son  at  two  of  the 
angles. 
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-A^jlerhard  Eschenhagen.  Die  Peitsche  Gottes. 
Potsdam.  Voggenreiter.  1937.  63  pp.  1.30 
and  2  marks. — A  parable  of  the  Russian  Pas' 
sion. 

★Hans  Fallada.  Wolf  unter  Wolfen.  Berlin. 
Rowohlt.  1937-  I,  522  pp.  II,  638  pp. — Novel 
from  the  wor^  days  of  the  inflation  period. 
★Josef  Maria  Frank.  Die  piemen  Romane  vom 
torichten  Herzen.  Berlin.  Universitas.  302  pp. 
4.50  marks. — Are  broken  hearts  a  thing  of  the 
pa^? 

★Oskar  Gluth.  Der  Ruf)p  von  Aigen.  Leipzig. 
Staackmann.  1937.  287  pp.  4.80  marks. — 
Bavarian  picaresque  novel. 

★Ema  Grautoff^.  Aurore.  Berlin.  Neff.  1937. 
448  pp.  5  and  6.80  marks. — George  Sand  novel. 
★Peter  Hagen.  Aufblenden.  Berlin.  Rowohlt. 
1937.  364  pp. — Romance  in  the  61m  :>tudio. 
★Heinrich  Hauser.  ?{otre  Dame  von  den 
Wogen.  Jena.  Diederichs.  1937.  360  pp.  4.20 
and  5.80  marks. — Novel  of  the  sea. 

★Jarl  Hemmer.  Die  Morgengabe.  Munchen. 
Langen'Miiller.  1936.  231  pp. — Love'  and 
nature'^ory  from  the  Aland  Islands.  From  the 
Swedish. 

★Max  Rene  Hesse.  Dietrich  und  der  Herr  der 
Welt.  Berlin.  Kruger.  1937. 446  pp. — From  boy 
to  man. 

★Gertrud  Horlin.  Verena.  Stuttgart. 
Deutsche  VerlagS'An^alt.  1937.  669  pp.  8 
marks. — Romance  of  an  Amazon. 

★Hanns  JohA.  Der  Einsame.  Munchen.  Lan' 
gen'Miiller.  1917.  77  PP. — A  soul’s  tragedy. 
★Hanns  Joh^.  Propheten.  Munchen.  Langen' 
Muller.  1922.  79  pp. — A  Luther  drama. 
★Hanns  Joh^.  Thomas  Paine.  Munchen.  Lan' 
gen-Muller.  1927.  94  pp.  3.20  marks. — Drama 
from  revolutionary  America. 

★Hans  Chri^oph  Kaergel.  In  Rothenberg 
geht's  um.  Leipzig.  Janke.  1937.  320  pp.  3  and 
4  marks. — Large  excitement  in  a  small  village. 
★M.  B.  Kennicott.  Die  Geschichte  der  Tib 
mansohnc.  Tubingen.  Wunderlich.  1937.  524 
pp.  7.8O  marks. — An  Ea^  Prussian  family 
with  twigs  in  Sweden,  England  and  America. 
★Walter  Kramer.  Die  heiligen  J^dchte.  Stutt' 
gart.  Deutsche  VerlagS' Anhalt.  4.50  marks. 
— Seven  men  in  the  world  war. 

★Willy  Kramp.  Die  HerbSlStunde.  Munchen. 
Langen'Miiller.  1937.  138  pp.  3  marks. — 
Temptation  and  salvation. 

★Karl  Friedrich  Kurz.  Sayonara.  Oldenburg. 
Stalling.  1937.  311  pp.  5.50  marks. — A  Japan' 
ese  love  ^ory. 

★Hjalmar  Kutzleb.  Das  ewig  ndrrische  Herz. 
Berlin'Steglitz.  Reichel.  1937.  235  pp.  4.80 
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marks. — Five  Novellen,  all  based  on  the  thesis 
that  men  take  themselves  entirely  too  seri' 
ously. 

★Friedo  Lampe.  Septembergewitter.  Berlin. 
Rowohlt.  1937.  139  pp. — The  second  April. 
★Erich  Landgrebe.  Peter  Halandt.  Berlin. 
Zsolnay.  1937.  381  pp.  5  and  6  marks. — Novel 
of  youth  in  the  world  war  period. 
★Alexander  Lemet'Holenia.  Der  Mann  im 
Hut.  Berlin.  Fischer.  1937.  363  pp. — Novel  of 
two  modern  cavaliers  in  search  of  Attila’s 
grave. 

★Luz  Lorentzen.  Liebe  zu  Ingmar.  Berlin. 
Universitas.  1938.  288  pp.  4.80  and  5.50 
marks. — Puppy  love. 

★Max  Mell.  Das  Donauweibchen.  Leipzig. 
Insel'Verlag.  1938.  293  pp.  5  marks. — Tales 
and  feiry  tales. 

★Wolfheinrich  von  der  Miilbe.  Das  Mdrchen 
vom  Rasierzeug  oder  die  Zauberlaterne.  Stutt' 
gart.  Deutsche  VerlagS' Anhalt.  6.50  marks. — 
A  fanta^ic  novel,  a  Marchenbuch  for  grown' 
ups. 

★Franz  Nabl.  Odhof.  Bremen.  Schiinemann. 
1937.  615  pp.  4.20  marks. — The  Au^rian 
province  before  the  war.  Reedition. 

★Hadrian  Maria  Netto.  Engel  der  Erde.  Bet' 
lin.  Rowohlt.  1937.  276  pp. — Novel  of  Rus' 
sian  emigres. 

★Erwin  M.  Palm.  Die  Giesebrechts  und  ihre 
Stadt.  Berlin.  BischofF.  1937.  471  pp.  5  and 
6.80  marks. — Chronicle  of  a  family. 
★Helmut  Paulus.  Der  Ring  des  Lebens.  Dres' 
den.  Heyne.  1937.  448  pp.  5.80  marks. — 
Novel  of  a  self-sacriflcing  woman. 

★Lenelies  Pause.  Brucine  und  Strom.  Bremen. 
Schiinemann.  1937.  442  pp.  6.50  marks. — 
Novel  of  old  Dresden. 

★Josef  Ponten.  J^ovellen.  Stuttgart.  Deutsche 
VerlagS'An^lt.  1937.  550  pp.  5.80  marks. — 
12  of  them — previous  to  1925. 

★Erwin  Rainalter.  Geftalten  und  Begegnun' 
gen.  Wien.  Zsolnay.  1937.  214  pp.  3.50  and 
4.50  marks. — 23  sketches  and  short  tales. 
★Grigol  Robakidse.  Die  Hiiter  des  Grals. 
Jena.  Diederichs.  1937.  255  pp.  3.60  and  5.40 
marks. — Satirical  novel  about  the  Bolshevik 
regime. 

★Jacob  Schaffner.  Der  Gang  nach  St.  Jal{ob. 
Stuttgart.  Deutsche  VerlagS'An^alt.  3.80 
marks. — Sacriflce  leads  to  a  richer  life. 

★Lisa  Schultze'Kun^mann.  Der  Weg  durch 
den  Schatten.  Breslau.  Berg^adtverlag.  1937. 
331  pp.  3.75  marks. — Novel  about  an  adtor. 
★Robert  Seitz.  Der  ASt  auf  dem  die  Engel 
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sitzen.  Berlin.  Zsolnay.  1937-  384  pp. — Love 
^ory  in  a  North  German  setting. 

■^William  von  Simpson.  Die  Barrings.  PotS' 
dam.  Rutten  6?  Loening.  1937-  794  pp.  8.80 
and  10.80  marks. — Novel  of  an  Ea^  Prussian 
e^ate  at  the  end  of  laA  century. 

■^Heinz  Steguweit.  Die  torichte  Jungfrau. 
Hamburg.  Hanseatische  Verlagsan^alt.  1937. 
252  pp.  4.80  marks. — Girl  alone. 

•^Friedrich  Torberg.  Abschied:  Roman  einer 
erilen  Liebe.  Zurich.  Humanitas  Verlag.  1937. 
343  pp.  7.50  and  8  80  francs. — The  younger 
generation  ju^  after  the  war. 

•^Will  Vesper.  Geschichten  von  Liebe,  Traum 
und  Tod.  Munchen.  Langen'Muller.  5.50 
marks  — His  colled:ed  Novellen. 

■^Ern^  Weiss.  Der  Verfuhrer.  Zurich.  Huma' 
nitas  Verlag.  1938.  440  pp.  7-80  and  9.80 
francs. — Struggle  of  Youth  again^  Self, 
■^iinther  Weissenbom.  Die  Furie.  Berlin. 
Rowohlt.  1937.  399  pp.— Novel  of  the  Chaco. 
■A'Franz  Werfel.  Horet  die  Stimme.  Wien. 
Zsolnay.  1937.  756  pp. — The  voice  of  God 
and  the  prophet  who  hears  it;  one  of  a  uniform 
edition  of  his  works. 

★Erhard  Wittek.  Bewdhrung  der  Herzen. 
Dresden.  Heyne.  1937.  213  pp.  3  and  4  marks. 
— Love  of  a  German,  escaping  from  a  French 
prison,  and  a  Flemish  woman. 

★Anna  Charlotte  Wutzky.  Walzerkldnge  an 
der  Donau.  Leipzig.  Koehler  ^  Amelang. 
1937.  255  pp.  4.50  marks. — Novel  about 
Strauss. 

★Andreas  Zeitler.  Frdnl{ischer  Sommer.  Leip¬ 
zig.  Insel'Verlag.  1937.  221  pp.  4  marks. — 
A  young  man,  an  old  man  and  a  girl  in  an 
idyllic  landscape. 

★Heinrich  Zerkaulen.  Anna  und  Sigrid.  Leip¬ 
zig.  Quelle  und  Meyer.  1937.  231  pp.  3.^ 
marks. — One  man  and  two  women. 

★Siegfried  Ziegler.  Herz  unter  Lumpen. 
Berlin.  Behr-Feldersen.  1937.  258  pp.  6  marks. 
— A  German  youth  comes  home  to  happiness. 
★Hans  Zuchhold.  Vier  Soldaten  der  roten 
Armee.  Niirnberg.  Sebaldus-Verlag.  1937. 
368  pp.  4.80  marks. — Novel  about  Siberia. 

GERMAN  HISTORY,  BIOGRAPHY, 
MEMOIRS 

★Henry  Benrath.  Die  Kaiserin  Galla  Placidia. 
Stuttgart.  Deutsche  Verlags-An^alt.  1937. 
514  pp.  8.50  marks. — WeA  Gothic  queen  and 
Roman  empress. 

★Werner  Beumelburg.  Reich  und  Rom. 
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Oldenburg.  Stalling.  1937.  436  pp.  7-60  marks. 
— After  the  Hohen^aufen  and  the  Guelfs. 
★Bruno  Brehm.  Wien:  Die  Grenz^adt  im 
Often.  Jena.  Diederichs.  48  pp.  90  pfennigs. 
— Hi^orical,  arti^ic,  political  and  poetical; 
perhaps  prophetic. 

★Eugen  Diesel.  Diesel.  Hamburg.  Hanseat¬ 
ische  Verlagsan^alt.  1937.  491  pp.  7-50  marks. 
— His  works  are  well  known,  but  what  do  we 
know  of  Rudolf  Diesel  the  man? 

★Erich  Dietrich.  Kriegsschule  Toledo.  Leip¬ 
zig.  1937.  174  pp. — Heroic  defense  of  the 
Alcazar. 

★Walter  Gorlitz.  Georg  V.  Leipzig.  Quelle 
und  Meyer.  1937.  430  pp.  7  marks. — A  biog¬ 
raphy  which  includes  25  years  of  British 
politics. 

★Wilhelm  Grau.  Die  Judenfrage  in  der 
deutschen  Geschichte.  Leipzig.  Teubner.  1937. 
32  pp.  1.20  marks. — The  present  situation  had 
its  antecedents. 

★Josef  Heben^reit.  Anton  Brucl^ner.  Diil- 
men.  Laumann.  1937.  216  pp.  3.50  and  4.20 
marks. — A  music-teacher  and  composer. 
★Hans  Hinkel.  Einer  unter 1 00,000.  Munchen. 
Knorr  ^  Hirth.  1938. 264  pp.  3  and  3.70  marks. 
— Memoirs  of  one  of  the  hrift  volunteers  in 
the  Nazi  movement. 

★Erich  Marcks.  Der  Aufftieg  des  Reichs. 
Stuttgart.  Deutsche  Verlags- Anhalt.  2  Bande. 
1135  pp.  24  marks. — Germany  from  1807  to 
1878. 

★Walter  von  Molo.  Der  endlose  Zug.  Berlin. 
Holle.  1937.  392  pp.  5  and  6  50  marks. — An 
array  of  German  heroes  of  war  and  peace. 
★Johannes  Muller.  Vom  Geheimnis  des  Le' 
bens.  Stuttgart.  Deutsche  Verlags- Anhalt. 
1937.  488  pp.  9  and  11  marks. — Fir^  book, 
his  youth  and  his  vocation. 

★Josef  Pre^el.  Morgenblicl{.  Munchen.  Ol- 
denbourg.  1937-  192  pp.  1.80  marks. — Im¬ 
pressions  of  earlier  childhood. 

★Eugen  Roth.  Das  grosse  Los.  Munchen. 
Knorr  6^  Hirth.  1938.  208  pp.  2.80  marks. — 
Hi^ory  of  lotteries. 

★Wilhelm  Scheuermann.  Bin  Mann  mit  Gott. 
1937.  267  pp. — Johann  Friedrich  Oberlin,  the 
Alsatian  pedagog. 

★Reinhold  Schneider.  Kaiser  Lothars  Krone. 
Leipzig.  Insel-Verlag.  1937. 212  pp.  5  marks. — 
The  puzzling  figure  of  the  Supplinburger. 
★Oskar  Schwar.  Leben  des  Deutschen  Johann 
Gottlieb  Fichte.  Berlin.  Limpert.  1937.  115  pp. 
— Slightly  romanticized. 

★Bogislav  von  Selchow.  Hundert  Tage  aus 
meinem  Leben.  Leipzig.  Koehler  6^  Amelang. 
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1936.  383  pp.  6.50  marks. — Warrior,  poet, 
hi^orian;  as  a  sexagenarian  he  looks  back  over 
his  life. 

GERMAN  TRAVEL,  FOLKLORE 
AND  OUTDOOR  LIFE 

itEupen'Malmedy'St.  Vith.  Berlin.  Grenze 
und  Ausland.  1938.  103  pp.  3.60  marks. — 
With  lavish  illuArations  and  map. 

★Albert  Herrlich.  Land  des  Lichtes.  Miin' 
dien.  Knorr  fir*  Hirth.  1938.  179  pp.  4  and 
5.50  marks. — Travels  in  inner  Asia. 
irHunde  u.  Katze  Kalender  1938.  Miinchen. 
Knorr  6^  Hirth.  52  plates.  1.95  marks. — 
Charming  photographs  with  appropriate  leg' 
ends. 

★Maria  Kahle.  Deutsche  Heimat  in  Brasilien. 
Berlin.  Grenze  und  Ausland.  1937.  151  pp. 
2.70  and  3.80  marks. — Hi^orical  and  descrip' 
tive;  photographic  illu^rations. 

★Edgar  Lajtha.  Weltcrieben.  Berlin.  Rowohlt. 

1937.  286  pp. — Travels  in  America,  Asia  and 
the  islands  of  the  sea. 

★Ema  Piffl.  Deutsche  Bauern  in  Ungam.  Ber-* 
lin.  Grenze  und  Ausland.  1938.  64  pp.  5.40 
and  7.8O  marks. — With  a  score  of  beautiful 
color  plates  in  illu^ration  of  the  native 
co^umes. 

★Hans  Retzlaff.  Bauemhochzeit  in  Elsass. 
Berlin.  Grenze  und  Ausland.  1937-  20  pp.  2 
marks. — With  a  score  of  photographic  illus' 
trations. 

★Friedrich  Schnack.  Sibylle  und  die  Feldblu' 
men.  Leipzig.  InsehVerlag.  1937.  215  pp.  6 
marks. — A  little  girl’s  botany  lessons. 

★Josef  N.  Velter.  Auf  Jagdfahrt  in  Bulgarien. 
Leipzig.  Goldmann.  1937.  219  pp.  3.50  and 
4.80  marks. — A  joyous  journey. 

★Egon  Vietta.  Empfindsame  Reise  nach  Lapp' 
land.  Frankfurt  a.  M.  Societats '  Verlag.  1937. 
280  pp.  5.40  marks. — An  expedition  into  an 
Urwelt. 

GERMAN  SCIENCE 

★Wilhelm  Reich,  Roger  du  Teil,  Arthur 
Hahn.  Die  Bione.  Kopenhagen.  SexpohVerlag. 

1938.  205  pp. — An  inquiry  into  the  origins  of 
vegetable  life. 

GERMAN  PHILOSOPHY  AND 
RELIGION 

★Professor  Dr.  J.  W.  Hauer.  Glaubensge' 
schichte  der  Indogermanen.  Stuttgart.  Kohh 


hammer.  1937.  357  pp.  10  and  12  marks. — In 
which  lie  the  germs  of  modem  German  being. 
★Paul  Hofmann.  Sinn  und  Geschichte.  Miin. 
chen.  Reinhardt.  1937.  712  pp.  23  and  25 
nurks. — A  new  approach  to  exi^ential  phi¬ 
losophy. 

★Martin  Ninck.  Gotter  und  Jenseitsglauben  i 
der  Germanen.  Jena.  Diederichs.  1937.  231 
pp.  3.40  and  4  80  marks. — A  sequel  to  his  i 
Wotan  book. 

★Frederik  Adama  von  Scheltema.  Die  geiftige  ! 
Wiederholung.  Leipzig.  Bibliographisches  In-  ! 
^itut.  1937.  294  pp.  5.80  marks. — In  how  far  | 
does  the  individual  repeat  the  culture  phases 
of  the  race? 

★Friedr.  Siegmund-Schultze.  Die  Evangc'  I 
lischen  Kirchen  in  Polen.  Leipzig.  Klotz.  1938.  j 
274  pp.  12  marks. — Eltjtlesia  V,  Die  Oiteuro'  j 
pdischen  Lander.  | 

★Aloys  Wenzl.  Metaphysil(  der  Biologie  von  | 
heute.  Leipzig.  Meiner.  1938.  58  pp.  1.80 
marks. — Life  principle  and  life  development 
in  the  light  of  modem  science. 

GERMAN  PUBLIC  QUESTIONS 

★Maria  Kramarz.  Dies  Mddel  iil  Hanne — 
Spdter  bift  Du  es.  Berlin.  Junge  Generation. 
1937.  117  pp.  2.80  marks. — Arbeitsdien^  for 
girls. 

GERMAN  ESSAYS 

★Karl  Foer^ter.  Gliic^lich  durchbrochenes 
Schweigen.  Berlin.  Rowohlt.  1937.  348  pp. — 
Little  sketches  and  essays  of  a  man  in  love  ! 
with  the  world. 

★Dr.  Bernhard  Payr.  Menschen  am  Rande 
der  Zeit.  Berlin.  Limpert.  1936.  88  pp. — 
Sketches  of  various  types  from  globetrotter 
to  blue^ocking. 

GERMAN  MISCELLANEOUS 

★Oskar  Jancke.  Reftlos  erledigt?  Miinchen.  | 
Knorr  6^  Hirth.  1938.  146  pp. — New  glosses 
to  the  German  language. 

★Hilde  Sieg.  Gottessegen  der  Krduter.  Berlin. 
Rowohlt.  1936.  324  pp. — Plants  and  magic. 
★Walter  Sperling.  Kuriose  Probleme.  Berlin. 
Scherl.  1936.  96  pp.  2  marks. — Curiosities  of  ; 
physics,  mathematics,  optics,  etc.  Drawings. 

SPANISH  LITERATURE 

★Isaac  J.  Barrera.  Literatura  hispanoamerica' 
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na.  Quito.  Universidad  Central.  1935.  459  pp. 
— More  critical  than  informative. 

•^Elias  Entralgo,  Medardo  Vitier,  Roberto 
Agramonte.  Enrique  Jose  Varona.,  su  vida,  su 
obra,  y  su  influencia.  La  Habana.  Cultural. 
1937.  285  pp. — Preliminary  volume  to  his 
complete  works,  published  by  the  govern- 
ment. 

iflndices.  Bogota.  Minerva.  1937.  456  pp. — 
A  bibliography  of  Colombian  literature;  to 
accompany  the  Biblioteca  Aldeana  de  Colom' 
bid. 

★Alfonso  Reyes.  Los  autos  sacramentales  en 
Espana  y  America.  Buenos  Aires.  “Coni.” 
1937.  10  pp. — Reprint  from  a  bulletin  of  the 
Academia  Argentina  de  Letras. 

★Medardo  Vitier.  Apuntaciones  literarias. 
La  Habana.  Minerva.  1935.  174  pp.  80c. — 
Fugitive  pieces  in  criticism. 

SPANISH  FICTION  AND  DRAMA 

★E^eban  Borrero  Echeverria.  Le^ura  de  pas' 
cuas.  La  Habana.  Secretaria  de  Educacion. 

1937.  61  pp. — Reprint  of  three  cuentos  by  a 
nineteenth  century  author. 

★Santiago  Dossetti.  Los  tnolles.  Montevideo. 
Los  Amigos  del  Libro  Rioplatense.  1936.  145 
pp. — Sketches  of  a  back  country  province. 
★Francisco  Espinola  (hijo).  La  fuga  .en  el 
espejo.  Montevideo.  “Alba.”  1937.  78  pp. — 
VanguardiA  essay  in  pantomime-drama. 
★Francisco  Espinola  (hijo).  Raza  ciega. 
Saltoncito.  Montevideo.  Amigos  del  Libro 
Rioplatense.  1936.  195  pp.  $1.00  oro. — Nine 
short  Tories  of  indigenous  types,  and  a  novel 
for  children. 

★Ramon  Gomez  de  la  Serna.  El  colera  azul. 
Buenos  Aires.  Sur.  1937.  229  pp.  2.50  pesos. — 
Ten  short  Tories.  Imaginative,  humorous. 
★Silvino  Ocampo.  Viaje  olvidado.  Buenos 
Aires.  Sur.  1937.  189  pp.  2  pesos. — Sketches 
in  prose,  dreamlike  and  poetical. 

SPANISH  BIOGRAPHY 

★Jose  C.  Valadw.  Alamdn.  Mexico.  Porrua. 

1938.  577  pp.  $5.00  m.-n. — Hi^oriographer 
and  ^tesman. 

SPANISH  ART 

★Luz  Vera.  La  danza.  Mexico.  Universidad 
Autonoma.  1929.  113  pp. — A  dcxftoral  disser¬ 
tation  on  the  dance  and  its  place  in  the  art 
world. 


SPANISH  VERSE 

★Francisco  Luis  Bemardez.  Cielo  de  tierra. 
Buenos  Aires.  Sur.  1937-  102  pp.  2  pesos. — 
New  poems  by  the  winner  of  the  premio 
municipal  de  Buenos  Aires  in  1935. 
★Leopoldo  Marechal.  Laberinto  de  amor. 
Buenos  Aires.  Sur.  1935.  51  pp.  2  pesos. — 
Poems  of  rich  imagery. 

★Miguel  Otero  Silva.  Agua  y  cauce.  Mexico. 
Mexico  Nuevo.  1937-  118  pp. — A  Vene¬ 
zuelan’s  revolutionary  poems. 

SPANISH  PHILOSOPHY  AND 
RELIGION 

★Carlos  Alberto  Erro.  Didlogo  exi^tencial. 
Buenos  Aires.  Sur.  1937.  205  pp.  2.50  pesos. — 
Imaginary  conversations  with  Heidegger,  Kier¬ 
kegaard  and  Unamuno. 

★Adolfo  Menradez  y  Samara.  La  eftetica  y 
5u  m^odo  dialaftico.  Mexico.  Letras  de 
Mexico.  1937.  125  pp.  $2.00  m.-n. — Enquiry 
into  the  nature  of  the  beautiful. 

★Alfonso  Reyes.  Descartes.  Buenos  Aires. 
Con  el  autor.  1937.  14  pp. — Notes  on  the 
dreams  of  Descartes. 

SPANISH  PUBLIC  QUESTIONS 

★Lazaro  Cardenas.  Los  ejidos  de  Yucatan  y 
el  henequen.  Merida.  Ediciones  del  E^tado. 
1937.  ^  pp. — Various  speeches  and  docu¬ 
ments  by  the  President. 
ieEStadiSlica  ejidal  del  edo.  de  Yucatan.  Ing. 
Florencio  Palomo  Valencia.  Mexico.  Ediciones 
del  Gobiemo.  1936. — 32  tables  on  various 
phases. 

★ViAoria  Ocampo.  Domingos  en  Hyde  Parf{. 
Buenos  Aires.  Sur.  1936.  187  pp-  2  pesos. — 
Essays  and  sketches  on  literary,  scientific  and 
social  queAions. 

★ViAoria  Ocampo.  La  mujer  y  su  expresion. 
Buenos  Aires.  Sur.  1936.  69  pp. — Radio  lec¬ 
ture  addressed  to  Spain  and  the  Argentine. 
★ViAoria  Ocampo.  Supremacia  del  alma  y 
de  la  sangre.  Buenos  Aires.  Sur.  1935.  58  pp. 
2  pesetas. — An  oration  on  spiritual  kinship. 
★M.  Pacheco  Ramirez.  Ensayo  sobre  crimino' 
logia  infantil.  Ciudad  Guatemala.  Universi¬ 
dad  Nacional.  1937.  531  pp. — An  exhauAive 
Audy  of  a  serious  social  problem. 

★F.  Palomo  Valencia.  Los  ejidos  de  Yucatan 
y  el  henequen.  Mexico.  Robredo.  1934.  31  pp. 
— A  hiAory  of  recent  developments. 

★Andres  Ponte.  Como  salvar  a  Venezuela. 
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New  York.  Carlos  Lopez.  339  pp.  3  bolivares. 
— Survey  of  politics  and  economics. 

★A.  B.  Rossani.  Carta  orgdnica  del  clasismo. 
Rio.  Con  el  autor.  1937.  39  pp. — Manifesito 
of  an  ideology. 

★Argentino  B.  Rossani.  Clasismo.  Rio.  Con 
el  autor.  135  pp.— Essays  in  political  and  socio- 
logical  problems.  The  author  is  Argentine 
consul  at  Rio. 

ITALIAN  LITERATURE 

★Luigi  Baccolo.  Luigi  Pirandello.  Genova. 
Emiliano  degli  Orfini.  1938.  199  pp.  10  lire. — 
Penetrating  and  sympathetic  criticism. 
★Giorgio  Imperatori.  Goethe  e  gli  scrittori 
d'ltalia.  Udine.  I^ltituto  delle  Edizioni  Acca' 
demiche.  1937.  95  pp.  10  lire. — Relation  of 
Goethe  to  Italian  writers  from  Marco  Polo 
to  Manzoni. 

★Giovanni  Necco.  Realtsmo  ed  idealismo 
nella  letteratura  tedesca.  Bari.  Laterza.  1937. 
255  pp.  18  lire. — From  Goethe  to  Carossa. 
★AugujSlo  Ro^agni.  Orazio.  Roma.  Edizioni 
Roma.  1937.  121  pp.  7  lire. — Biographical' 
critical. 

★Francesco  Viglione.  La  (yoesia  lirica  di  Ed' 
mondo  Spenser.  Genova.  Orfini.  1937.  375  pp. 
20  lire. — His  sadly  neglected  minor  works. 

ITALIAN  FICTION  AND  DRAMA 

★V.E.  Bravetta.  II  fratello  di  Romolo  e  Remo. 
Torino.  Paravia.  1937.  130  pp.  7  lire. — Their 
fo^er'brother,  the  wolf-cub.  Juvenile. 

★Ezio  d’Errico.  Parabole  1937.  Milano.  Sper¬ 
ling  6^  Kupfer.  1937. 225  pp.  10  lire. — Novelle, 
which  con^itute  in  fad  a  philosophical  orien¬ 
tation. 

★Amaldo  Fraccaroli.  20  Noielle  matte  ma 
non  tanto.  Milano.  Mondadori.  1937.  320  pp. 
12  lire.— An  author  who  knows  how  to  laugh 
as  well  as  to  think. 

★E.  A.  Grossi.  All'insegna  della  caccia. 
Cassino.  “Le  Fonti.”  1937.  226  pp.  10  lire. — 
Hunting  dories. 

★Valentino  Piccoli.  II  Sentiero  nell'ombra. 
Milano.  Ceschina.  1938.  306  pp.  10  lire. — 
Hidorical  novel;  a  panorama  of  Italian  society, 
in  and  out  of  Italy,  around  1800. 

★Antonio  Predinenza.  Maria.  Catania.  Stu¬ 
dio  Editoriale  Modemo.  8  lire. — Hungarian 
love  dory. 

★Michele  Saponaro.  Bionda  Maria.  Milano. 
Mondadori.  1936.  286  pp.  12  lire. — An 
artid  feigns  death  to  haden  his  fame. 


★Dino  Terra,  ^ualcuno  si  diverte.  Milano. 
1937.  251  pp.  10  lire. — Short  dories;  “slices 
of  life.” 

★Tridano  Vami.  Memorie  di  Eugenio  Bra^ 
vetti.  Firenze.  Vallecchi.  1937.  228  pp.  8  lire. 
— Imaginary  diary  of  a  “poveruomo.” 

ITALIAN  HISTORY,  BIOGRAPHY, 
MEMOIRS 

★Adami.  II  delitto  Rosselli.  Paris.  Unione 
Popolare  Italiana.  I6  pp.  1  franc. — Another 
Matteotti. 

★Edella.  Tra  gli  eroi  ed  i  martiri  della  Libertd. 
Madrid.  Edizioni  delle  Brigate  Internazionale. 
1937.  63  pp. — Hospital  scenes. 
itGaribaldini  in  Ispagna.  Madrid.  Printed  for 
the  Brigade.  1937.  395  pp. — Sketches  and 
photographs  behind  the  lines. 
itL'Hanno  ucciso!  Parigi.  Edizioni  della  Soli- 
darita.  1937.  46  pp.  2  franchi. — The  tragedy 
of  Antonio  Gramsch. 

★Luca  dei  Sabelli.  Storia  di  Abissinia.  Roma. 
Edizioni  Roma.  4  vols.,  15,  20,  25  and  20  lire. 
— Fird  complete  and  scientific  work  on  the 
subject  in  Italian. 

★A.  de  Stefano.  Civiltd  Medievale.  Palermo. 
Ciuni.  216  pp.  12  lire. — RecondruClion  of 
forces  which  have  determined  the  political  and 
spiritual  druCture  of  central  Europe. 

★A.  de  Stefano.  Federico  III  d'Aragona.  Pa¬ 
lermo.  Ciuni.  244  pp.  12  lire. — The  greated 
Aragonese  king  of  Sicily  (1296-1337). 

★Paolo  Tedeschi.  Guadalajara.  Parigi.  Edi- 
zioni  di  Coltura  Sociale.  1937.  48  pp.  2  franchi. 
— With  the  Italian  prisoners  after  March 
8-23,  1937. 

★Francesco  Tommasini.  LTtalia  alia  vigilia 
della  guerra.  Bologna.  Zanichelli.  1937.  5.59  pp. 
32  lire. — Vol.  III.  from  the  conference  of  Al- 
gcciras  to  the  annexation  of  Bosnia-Herzego- 
vna. 

itVeritd  su  Guadalajara.  Parigi.  Edizioni  di 
0)ltura  Sociale.  1937.  48  pp.  2  franchi.— 
Purports  to  consid  of  fiscid  documents. 

★A.  de  Vita.  Battaglione  Garibaldi.  Parigi. 
Edizioni  di  Coltura  Sociale.  1937.  40  pp.  2 
franchi. — Its  adivities  in  the  fird  half  of  1937. 

ITALIAN  VERSE 

★Antonino  Anile.  Le  ore  sacre.  Firenze.  Val¬ 
lecchi.  1937.  157  pp.  12  lire. —  Religious  poet¬ 
ry;  harmony  of  spirit  and  matter,  faith  and 
invedigation. 

★Vittorio  Malpassuti.  Passeggiata  nel  sole. 
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Roma.  “Augu^ea.”  1937.  141  pp.  10  lire. — 
Poems  in  the  D’Annunzian  manner. 

.^Nicola  Potenza.  Canti  di  Spagna.  Parigi. 
^izioni  dei  Garibaldini.  64  pp.  3  francs. — 
Passionate  hymns  to  the  loyali^  cause. 

ITALIAN  TRAVEL  AND  FOLKLORE 

•^Melchiorre  Gioja.  Documenti  sugli  inglesi. 
Milano.  Edizioni  del  Tempo.  1936.  150  pp. 
7  lire. — Not  wholly  unbiased. 

■^Mario  Puccini.  Amorc  di  Spagna.  Milano. 
Ceschina.  1938.  398  pp.  15  lire. — Less  of 
places  than  of  men. 

ITALIAN  ARTS  AND  MUSIC 

★Giannandrea  Gavazzeni.  Tre  ^udi  su  PiZ' 
zetti.  Como.  Cavalleri.  1937.  218  pp.  10  lire. — 
His  songs,  chamber  music  and  symphonies. 
★Adolfo  Jenni.  Le  T^otti  e  i  Giomi.  Bellinzona. 
Editoriale  Ticinese.  1937.  77  pp.  2  francs. — 
Free  verse. 

★Riccardo  Moritz.  Giorgione  e  Tiziano.  II 
Tintoretto.  Trie^e.  Libreria  Minerva.  1937. 
60  pp.  6  lire. — Impressionism  “profiles.” 

ITALIAN  PUBLIC  QUESTIONS 
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31  pp.  2  franchi. — What  the  loyaliS  sympa' 
thizers  are  doing. 

ITALIAN  MISCELLANEOUS 

★Alfredo  Goffredo.  La  filosofia  della  Storia. 
Roma.  Signorelli.  1936.  745  pp.  25  lire. — 
According  to  ThomiSic  concepts. 

★Arturo  Marpicati.  ^uando  fa  sereno. 
Milano.  Mondadori.  1937.  256  pp.  12  lire. — 
Essays  and  sketches. 

★Prof.  Antonio  Perissinotto.  II  Piccolo  Edipo. 
Milano.  Vallardi.  1937.  176  pp. — Enigmas, 
puzzles  and  witticisms  dependent  on  double 
meanings.  For  children. 

★Antonio  Rubino.  Fineilra  Aperta.  Milano. 
Vallardi.  1937.  208  pp.  35  lire. — Poems, 
Sories,  games,  etc.  Vallardi’s  1937  Annuale. 

PORTUGUESE  LITERATURE 

★  Agrippino  Grieco.  Carcassas  gloriosas.  Rio. 
Antunes.  1937.  315  pp. — Essays  on  literary 
and  social  subjedts. 

★Tasso  da  Silveira.  30  Espiritos'Fontes.  Rio. 
Schmidt. — Essays  on  ^riking  hgures  in  the 
changing  literary  map  of  the  world. 

PORTUGUESE  FICTION  AND  DRAMA 


BOOKS  ABROAD 


★S.  Benso.  Da  Roma  a  Roma.  Palermo. 
Ciuni.  254  pp.  12  lire. — The  Rome  of  Augus' 
tus  compared  to  the  Rome  of  Mussolini. 
★Maria  Ca^ellani.  Donne  Italiane  di  ieri  e  di 
oggi.  Firenze.  Bemporad.  1937.  210  pp.  12  lire. 
— Woman's  place  in  the  hi^ory,  culture  and 
future  of  the  nation. 

★Prof.  Eraldo  Fossati.  T^ew  Deal.  Padova. 
CEDAM.  296  pp.  34  lire. — Examination  of 
the  Roosevelt  experiment. 

★Prof.  Jenny  Griziotti'Kretschmann.  Autar' 
chia.  Padova.  CEDAM.  145  pp.  18  lire. — 
Hi^ory  and  analysis  of  economic  autarchy. 
★Pietro  Landini.  Lo  Stato  Imperiale  Fascifta. 
Pi^oia.  Tariffi.  1937.  139  pp.  8  lire. — Proposes 
to  di^inguish  the  Fascia  ^ate  from  other 
European  imperialisms. 

★Corrado  Masi.  Italia  e  Italiani  nelVOriente 
vicino  e  lontano.  Bologna.  Cappelli.  1936. 
220  pp.  14  lire. — Diplomatic  and  political 
adtivity  from  1800  to  1935. 
ifProblemi  di  Finanza  Fascifta.  Bologna. 
Zanichelli.  1937.  350  pp.  30  lire. — Symposium 
on  old  and  new  hnancial  problems. 
itL'Umone  Popolare  aWalba  del  1938.  Parigi. 
Edizione  dell’Unione  Popolare  Italiana.  1937. 


★Jorge  Amado.  Capitaes  de  areia.  Rio.  Olym' 
pio.  1937.  10$000. — Palpitating  adventure 
novel. 

★Tia  Ana^acia.  Hiftorias  de  Tia  Anaftacia. 
Rio.  Companhia  Editora  Nacional. — Cob 
ledled  from  all  lands  and  languages.  Intended 
primarily  as  a  textbook. 

★Cyro  dos  Anjos.  O  Amanuense  Belmiro. 
Belo  Horizonte.  Os  Amigos  do  Livro.  1937. 
— Novel  in  the  manner  of  Machado. 
★Martins  Capi^rano.  Mara.  Rio.  Cia.  Brasil 
Editora.  1937.  155  pp.  6$000. — Novel  of 
passionate  love.  Prize  of  the  Brazilian  Academy 
of  letters. 

★Januario  Cicco.  Euthanasia.  Rio.  Pongetti. 
1937-  253  pp.  7$000. — ^Scientihc  novel. 
★Seba^iao  Fernandes.  Bonitas  e  feias.  Rio. 
Pongetti. — Brazilian  short  Tories. 

★Amando  Fontes.  A  Rua  do  Siriry.  Rio. 
Olympio.  1937.  10$000. — Novel  of  a  slum 
di^ridl. 

★Renc'Albert  Guzman.  Ciume.  Rio.  Ariel. 
1936.  202  pp.  6$000. — From  the  French. 
Novel  about  a  dodtor. 

★Jose  de  Osorio  de  Oliveira.  Aventura.  Lis' 
boa.  Parceria  Pereira. — Novel  of  a  non^con^ 
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formic.  By  a  Portuguese  whose  sympathies 
are  largely  Brazilian. 

★Ranulpho  Prato.  J^avios  illuminados.  Rio. 
Olympio. — Novel  of  the  lure  of  the  sea. 
★Nelio  Reis.  Suburhio.  Rio.  Olympio.  1937- 
6$000. — Novel  about  aspiring  authors. 

PORTUGUESE  HISTORY,  BIOGRAPHY 
MEMOIRS 

★Simao  Ferreira  Paz.  As  famosas  armadas 
portuguezas.  Rio.  Mini^erio  da  Marinha. — 
The  glories  of  Portuguese  navies. 

★Alberto  Rangel.  No  Rolar  do  Tempo.  Rio. 
Olympio. — Hi^orical  panorama  of  Brazil. 
★Jose  Simplicio.  Retrato  popular  de  um  Ho' 
mem.  Rio.  Ariel.  1937-  115  pp. — Jose  Arne- 
rico. 

★Eduardo  P.  C.  de  Vasconcellos.  Biographias 
dos  maiores  vultos  do  Brasil.  Rio.  Francesco 
Alves. — Warriors,  prie^s  and  poets. 

PORTUGUESE  TRAVELS  AND 
FOLKLORE 

★Araujo  Lima.  Amazonia,  a  terra  e  o  homem. 
Sao  Paulo.  Companhia  Editora  Nacional — 
Au^ere  anthropo'geographical  ^udy. 
★Amando  Mendes.  Japdo  que  avanga.  Sao 
Paulo.  “Record.”  1936.  322  pp. — Travel  im' 
pressions. 

PORTUGUESE  VERSE 

★Manuel  Anselmo.  Anthologia  modema. 
Lisboa.  Livraria  Sa  da  Co^. — Based  on  the 
underlying  philosophy  of  the  poets,  and  not 
merely  on  their  beautiful  words. 

★Manuel  Bandeira.  Poesias  escolhidas.  Rio. 
Civiliza^ao  Brasileira. — Poems  written  under 
the  influence  of  Verlaine  and  Shelley. 
★Gon9alves  Dias.  Cantos  de  amor.  Rio. 
Noite.  1937.  255  pp.  6$(XX). — Anthology  of 
a  19th  century  poet  ( 1823'1864),  with  preface 
by  M.  Nogueira  da  Silva. 

PORTUGUESE  PUBLIC  QUESTIONS 

★Anor  Butler  Maciel.  E^rutura  Politico  do 
Esiado  bluevo.  Porto  Alegre.  Globo.  1937.  191 
pp. — The  con^itution  of  November  10, 1937, 
an  essay  on  Italian  Corporativism,  and  the 
present  program  in  Brazil. 

★Olbiano  de  Mello.  Communismo  ou  Fas' 
cismo?  Rio.  Pongetti. — As  the  queAion  con' 
fronts  Brazil. 


★Roberto  C.  Simonsen.  Hiftoria  economica 
do  Brasil.  Sao  Paulo.  Companhia  Editora  Na- 
cional. — Various  phases  of  economic  deveh 
opment,  pa^  and  present,  by  a  speciali^. 

PORTUGUESE  MISCELLANEOUS 

★Oeftavio  de  Faria.  Chriito  e  Cesar.  Rio. 
Olympio. — Confronting  the  doeftrines  of 
religion  with  those  of  politics. 

★Cecilia  Meirelles  e  Josue  de  Ca^ro.  A  Feita 
das  Letras.  Porto  Alegre.  Globo.  1937.  24 
pp. — Lively  ABC  book,  with  considerable 
drill  and  lavish  illu^rations. 

★  Marques  Rebello  e  Santa  Rosa.  ABC  de 
Jodo  e  Maria.  Rio.  Ne^le.  35  pp. — Brilliantly 
illu^rated  ABC  book. 

PERSIAN  VERSE 

★M.  Ishaque.  Su\  hnny  ArandTran.  Delhi. 
Jamia  Press.  1937-  550  pp.  25  rupees,  35 
shillings, — Poets  and  poetry  of  modem 
Persia. 

RUSSIAN  LITERATURE 

★Konstantin  Derzhavin.  Teatr  Fransuzsl(pi 
Revolutsii  1789'1799.  Moskva.  IskusStvo. 
1937.  311  pp.  $1.25. — On  the  theatre  of  the 
French  Revolution,  1789'1799. 

★M.  Yu.  Lermontov.  Polnoe  Sobranie  Sochi' 
nenii.  Moskva.  Academia.  1937. — Prose  and 
letters.  5  volumes. 

★N.  A.  Nekrasov.  Odnotomnil{  Sochinenii. 
Leningrad.  Goslitizdat.  1937.  $2.20. — Con' 
tains,  together  with  his  poems,  seleded 
dramatic  works,  belles  lettres  and  critial 
works. 

★Russl^ii  Provintsial'nyi  Teatr.  Moskva. 
IskusStvo.  1937.  254  pp.  $1.25. — Collection 
of  memoirs  on  the  theatre  in  the  provinces. 

RUSSIAN  VERSE 

★Shota  Rustaveli.  Vitiaz  na  Tigrovoi  Shl(ure. 
Moskva- Leningrad.  Academia.  1937.  291  pp. 
— Translated  from  the  Georgian  by  K.  D. 
Bal’mont.  Famous  Georgian  epic  poem  whose 
750th  anniversary  was  recently  celebrated 
very  extensively  throughout  the  USSR. 
★Stil(hi  Tovarishchei.  Leningrad.  Goslitizdat. 
1937.  50c. — Collection  of  poems  by  poets  of 
the  various  republics  of  the  USSR. 


